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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—With reference to the 
inquiry of T. W. P. in your Magazine for 
Feb. 1849 (p. 114) for the arms of bE 
RovsBaix FAMILY, I, as one of the mem- 
bers of the family of that name, have 
herewith the honour to transmit a copy of 
an impression of the said arms, which was 
obtained by me from my grandfather 
Petrus de Roubaix, who came to this place 
as secretary in a Dutch man-of-war in or 
about 1782, and, in consequence of ill 
health, remained behind, married, and died 
here. His father left France, where he was 
born, under the following circumstances, 
as appears from a brief written statement 
of my said grandfather, which remained 
with the family after his demise, and of 
which the following is a true copy, trans- 
lated from the Dutch language :—‘‘ My 
father, Emanuel Joseph de Roubaix, de 
Tourcoing, died at the Hague, in the age 
of nearly 74 years, in the year 1775, born 
a Marquis, descended of a most noble ex- 
traction. The. estates de Roubaix and 
Tourcoing, in Picardie, in France (which 
after his flight were confiscated by the 
French government), belonged to him, and 
which he left and fled from in consequence 
of the persecution in France against the 
Protestant reformed religion. He settled 
himself in the Hague, where he was greatly 
esteemed by reason of his abilities and 
skill in all arts, sciences, and languages, 
and was afterwards promoted to the rank 
of Lieut.-Col. of the Engineers, in which 
branch, as well as that of surveying, he 
rendered many services to the Dutch go- 
vernment, and for which he has obtained 
their approbation. He married in the 
year 1764 with my mother, named Mar- 
garetha Woest.”—Yours, &c. 

P. E. pe Rovusarx. 

Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

Note.—The impression in sealing-wax 
inclosed by this Correspondent with this 
letter was wholly defaced by pressure ; 
but another writer communicated a reply 
respecting the arms in question, which was 
inserted in our number for March, 1849, 
p. 226.—Epir. 

P. C. informs us that the Brechin seal 
noticed at p. 607 of our last number is not 
one of the “ episcopal see ’’ of that name, 
but of the court of the official of that 
diocese. Its legend is Sigillum curie 
Officialis brecinensis, and its device the 
mitred head of St. Columba, and beneath 
it a hunting horn stringed. The latter 
feature makes it probable that the official’s 
name was Forester, of which name there 
were several churchmen in that diocese, and 
a Walter Forester was Bishop of Brechin 
in the very beginning of the fifteenth cen- 


tury, and it is not improbable that he may 
have been official before he was elevated to 
the see ; but there was a Gilbert Forester 
who was archdeacon at a somewhat later 
period within that century. There was 
also a considerable family of landowners 
of the name in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, who bore for their arms three hunt- 
ing horns stringed, some cadets of the 
family bearing only one. From Mr. H. 
Laing’s ‘‘ Catalogue of Scottish Seals ” it 
appears that this matrix was found near 
Montrose in 1848, and then surrendered as 
treasure-trove to the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer in the Exchequer. 

With reference to the term bridge as ap- 
plied to landing-places, Mr. John Acklam, 
of Gravesend, has the kindness to inform 
us that it is still used at that town in re- 
gard to various low wooden platforms run- 
ning from waterside premises to the low 
water mark, at which persons can land 
from small boats at all times of the tide. 
The modern piers are similar contrivances 
for large vessels, and consequently built 
on a larger scale, with this difference, that, 
whereas the pier is on a level, and tlie 
landing always taking place at the extreme 
end, the different state of the tide being 
met by a floating barge and a staircase,— 
the smaller landing-place is on an incline, 
and the passenger from the small boat 
steps from the boat to the ‘‘ bridge.’? At 
high water these ‘‘ bridges ’’ are entirely 
under water; at low water they are dry. 

It may be interesting to some of our 
readers to know that the Rev. Pariip 
SranuHore Dopp as well as Mr. CuILp- 
REN, who were both subjects of articles 
in the Obituary of our last Magazine, were 
alike scholars of the Rev. Vicesimus Knox 
—the former receiving the whole, and the 
latter a part, of his education under that 
eminent master at Tunbridge Schvol. 

In the article on “ Monetary Affairs after 
the Revolution of 1688,’’ in our last Maga- 
zine, p. 567, the name of the writer of the 
diary is misprinted Leake instead of Feake. 
He was the son of Samuel Jeake, the well- 
known editor of the Charters of the Cinque 
Ports. 

We have much pleasure in complying 
with the wish of CorNnuBIENSIs by in- 
serting Mr. Le Grice’s Sonnet on Cole- 
ridge in our present Magazine. Our 
readers will recollect the sonnet by the 
same veteran writer ‘‘ On Charles Lamb 
leading his Sister to the Asylum,’’ which 
was inserted in our Magazine for May, 
1851; and we also refer them to that for 
March, 1846, for Mr. Le Grice’s Lines on 
hearing of the recovery of the Rev. Dr. 
Wordsworth, Master of Trinity. 
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NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY. 


Northern Mythology, comprising the principal Popular Traditions and Superstitions 
of Scandinavia, North Germany, and the Netherlands. Compiled from original and 
other sources. By Benjamin Thorpe. 3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1852. 


OF its kind we do not know a better 
book than this. It does not pretend 
to treat the subject philosophically, but 
as a collection of popular legends, 


brought together from a variety of 


sources inaccessible to the genera! 
reader, translated with obvious care, 
well illustrated with notes, and ren- 
dered accessible by useful indexes, the 
work is worthy of high praise and de- 
serves great success. We shall pro- 
bably do justice to the author most 
completely, and inform our readers in 
the clearest way what is the nature 
of the book, if we throw together 
the information it contains upon some 
of those subjects of popular supersti- 
tion which are best known amongst 
ourselves, or are common to us as well 
as to the nations to whose mythology 
these volumes relate,—perhaps com- 
mon to all mankind. 

We will first take Jack-o’-lantern or 
Will with the Whisp. Among our- 
selves, popular superstition imagines 
these flickering lights to be the false 
glimmering torches of mischievous 
little beings who seek to mislead the 
wandering traveller into bogs and 
marshes. In Northern Germany we 
are told that they are called by vari- 
ous familiar names similar to those 
among ourselves, and at Magdeburg 
are styled “light-mannikins.” Both 
in Northern Germany and in Den- 
mark the peasants say they are the 
souls of land-measurers who, in their 


lifetime, had perpetrated injustice in 
their measurements, or persons who 
had sworn away lands, or who had re- 
moved landmarks. In punishment of 
these several offences they are con- 
demned to run about at midnight, 
measuring with red-hot iron rods, and 
exclaiming “From here to there, 
so much,” or “ Here is the clear and 
right boundary.” (Thorpe, ii. 211, 
iii. 158.) 

In Sweden the tradition is very 
precise. 

According to the old popular belief a 
man who during life has rendered himself 
guilty of such a crime [removing land- 
marks], is doomed to have no rest in his 
grave after death, but to rise every mid- 
night, and with a lantern in his hand to 
proceed to the spot where the land-mark 
had stood which he had fraudulently re- 
moved. On reaching the place he is 
seized with the same desire which insti- 
gated him in his lifetime, when he went 
forth to remove his neighbour’s land- 
mark, and he says as he goes, in a harsh, 
hoarse, voice, ‘It is right! it is right! 
it is right!’’ Byt on his return qualms 
of conscience and anguish seize him, and 
he then exclaims, ‘‘It is wrong! it is 
wrong !”’ (ii. 97.) 

This was probably the most ancient 
form, that is, the heathen form, of 
the superstition; then followed the 
Christian, or priestly form; which was, 
that these wandering fires were the 
souls of unbaptized children, that have 
no rest in the grave, and must hover 
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between heaven and earth. This phase 
of the superstition seems most definite 
in the Netherlands ;— 


Because these souls cannot enter into 
heaven they take their abode in forests, 
and in dark and desert places, where they 
mourn over their hard lot. If at night 
they get sight of any person they run up 
to him and then hasten on before him, to 
show him the way to some water, that he 
may baptize them therewith. And that 
no one should neglect to do, because the 
poor beings must remain without the gates 
of paradise until some takes pity on them. 
(iii. 220.) 

In some places (of course bogg 
marshy situations) it is thought possi- 
ble to call up these lights by a parti- 
cular form of invocation. When they 
come unbidden, the best safeguard 
against them is “ to turn one’s cap in- 
side out.” If they appear at a dis- 
tance they ought never to be pointed 
at or invoked ; they will come, if they 
are, and then let him that has drawn 
them to him beware. If they assemble 
around a traveller in troops, his safety 
is to be found, not in prayers, but in 
curses. Swear at them manfully, and 
they will take to their heels at once. 
All this seems clear enough to be un- 
derstood. To turn a man’s cap is an 
act of exertion and consideration, and 
to bid a man seek safety in doing that, 
is to tell him, not to follow the light 
incautiously, but to rouse himself and 
think where he is going. The different 
effects of praying and swearing indi- 
cate in like manner that safety is to be 
sought in shaking off all fear and 
facing the misleading enemy boldly. 
An amusing story is told in illustration 
of this last point. 
Storkow, in North Germany, was 
driving home late at night. As he 
crossed a marsh, the little Jacks came 
buzzing about the heads of the horses, 
who shied, and started, and plunged, to 
the terror of the driver. He began to 
pray aloud, “but the more he prayed 
the more jack-o’-lanterns came.” ‘The 
matter was becoming worse and worse, 
when the clergyman’s servant inter- 
fered, “ Just leave that off,” he said to 
his master, “or they will never go: 
but I'll send them packing ;” and then 
he roared out at the top of his voice, 
“ Will ye be off in the devil’s name!” 
In a moment not a jack-o’-lantern was 
to be seen. (iii. 85.) 


A clergyman of 
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There is another story, not less plea- 
sant, which turns upon the capture of 
one of these little fellows. Mr. Thorpe 
shall tell it in his own words. 


Acow-herd, near Rathenow, who had 
been all day on the heath with his cattle, 
on his return home at dark, was not aware 
that one of his cows was missing. On 
discovering his loss he immediately went 
in search of her, but, after seeking her 
here and there and all over the forest, 
without finding her, he sat down overcome 
with fatigue, on the stump of an old tree, 
and prepared to smoke his pipe. While 
he was thus sitting there came all at once 
a countless multitude of jack-o’-lanterns, 
dancing wildly around him, so that he 
would have been not a little terrified had 
he not been a courageous fellow. He re- 
mained, however, sitting quietly and fill- 
ing his pipe, but just as he was about to 
light it they began to fly about his head, 
so that he expected every moment they 
would singe his hair. He therefore seized 
his stick and began to strike about him, 
but the more he struck the more jack- 
o’-lanterns came. At last he made a grasp 
at one of them, and found that he held in 
his hand a bone. This seemed to have 
scared the others, as they instantly disap- 
peared ; but the man put the bone into 
his pocket, lighted his pipe, and returned 
home. On the following morning he again 
drove out his herd, and also found the 
missing cow, but on his return in the 
evening, when it was already dark, he 
saw a couple of lights before his window, 
and supposing that a neighbour with a 
lantern was come to consult him about a 
sick cow, he opened the window and saw 
the entire village street full of jack- 
o’-lanterns, which came in large bodies 
dancing and whirling about, and crying 
‘*Tf you don’t give us our comrade we 
will burn your house!’’ He now first 
recollected the bone, and said ‘* Don’t 
make such a stupid hubbub, surely the 
bone cannot be your comrade?’’ But 
they cried yet more loudly, “ If you don’t 
give us our comrade we will burn your 
house !’’ Thinking then the matter seri- 
ous, he took the bone, laid it on the palm 
of his hand, and held it cut of the window, 
when it instantly became a bright, flicker- 
ing jack-o’-lantern, and danced away, all 
the others surrounding it as in joy, and 
then merrily hopping and springing out 
of the village. (iii. 85.) 

Another superstition with which we 
are all well acquainted is that of the 
Wandering Jew. That tradition is 
known inall the countries to which these 
volumes relate, and pretty nearly in 
one and the same form. ‘The wanderer 
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is believed to have been a shoemaker of 
Jerusalem, who, when Our Saviour 
passed his door bending under the 
weight of his cross, refused to allow 
him to rest even for an instant. The 
inhuman corvisarius thus drew upon 
himself the curse of perpetual wander- 
ing. In Jutland he is described as “a 
man mean and lowly in his garments,” 
and accepting as alms only so much as 
he requires for the moment. He is 
looked upon as a prophet, and many 
examples of foretelling future events 
are attributed to him. (ii. 212.) In 
North Germany they say he never 
grows old, nor is ever hungry or thirsty. 
He takes rest always out of doors, not 
being permitted to sleep under a roof. 
Some years ago he was at Luneburg, 
where he slept on a stone just without 
the city. “A few years since he was 
seen at Sundewith, not far from Besch- 
chau. He carried a basket, out of 
which there grew moss. He rests only 
on Christmas eve, when he finds a 
plough in the field, for on that alone 
may he sit.” (iii. 59.) Our friends the 
Belgians believe that he was met in the 
forest of Soignies in 1640, by two citi- 
zens who dwelt in the Tanners’-street 
in Brussels. His old-fashioned clothes 
seemed much the worse for wear. 


They invited him to accompany them 
to the hostelry, which he did, but refused 
to sit down, and drank standing. As he 
walked with the two citizens towards the 
gate he told them many things, most of 
which were relations of events that had 
taken place several hundred years before ; 
whence the citizens soon discovered that 
their companion must be Isaac Laquedem, 
the Jew who refused to let our Lord rest 
at his door, and they left him filled with 
horror. (iii. 265.) 


The number of superstitions founded 
upon similar imaginary histories at- 
tributed to scriptural persons is very 
considerable. 

Gertrude’s Bird, which is the name 
given in Norway to the red-crested 
black woodpecker, is one of them. In 
her human condition Gertrude dwelt 
in the Holy Land during the lifetime 
of our Lord, and on one occasion he 
and St. Peter, in the course of their 
“ wandering,” accosted her at a time 
when she was baking. They solicited 
the gift of a cake. ‘The over-scrupu- 
lous but not altogether churlish woman 
separated a small portion of dough for 
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them, and put it into the oven. It 
rose in the process of baking so as to 
fill the pan. She tried again, with the 
same result, and finally dismissed 
them, with “ You must go without 
alms, for all my bakings are too large.” 
She was thereupon sentenced, so the 
story goes, by him who is All-merciful, 
to become a little bird, to seek her dry 
food between the wood and the bark, 
and to drink only when it rains. 
Hardly were the words uttered when 
the metamorphosis was completed. 
The colour of Gertrude’s red hood 
reappeared in her crest as a bird, and 
the soot of her kitchen chimney (up 
which she made her escape) imprinted 
itself upon her body. “ She constantly 
pecks the bark of trees for sustenance, 
and whistles against rain; for she 
always thirsts and hopes to drink.” 
(ii. 25.) 

Another story of a similar kind is 
entitled Hans Dumkt. A very small 
star, nearly in the centre of the fore 

art of the Great Bear, or Charles’s 
Wain, is known as the wagoner Hans 
Dumkt. This Hans was a servant to 
our Lord. “ He had a very comfort- 
able place, but, by degrees, did his 
work more and more negligently.” 
Hans was chided, but cared little for 
that. He was particularly careless in 
cutting chaff; none that he cut could 
be used, being cut much toolong. By 
way of punishment he was set upon 
the pole of that celestial wain in which 
Elias, our Lord, and other saints jour- 
neyed to heaven; there he may be 
seen nightly, “a warning to all serving- 
men that cut chaff too long.” (iii. 58.) 

The Cuckoo is the subject of a simi- 
lar tradition. The Saviour, passing 
by a baker’s shop, was attracted by the 
smell of new bread. He sent one of 
his disciples to beg a loaf. ‘The baker 
refused, but his wife and six daughters, 
who overheard what took place in the 
shop, secretly complied with the re- 
quest of the humble applicant. For 
this good deed, the pious women were 
transferred to the heavens, where they 
shine forth as the Pleiades, or seven 
stars, whilst the churlish baker re- 
mains on earth transformed into the 
cuckoo. He makes his appearance 
from St. Tiburtius, April 14th, to St. 
John, June 24th, that being the period 
during which alone the constellation 
Pleiades can be seen in Northern 
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Germany; and by his monotonous 
chant attracts attention to the warn- 
ing conveyed in his own wretched 
fate, and the contrasted brilliancy of 
his starry relatives. The original con- 
dition of the cuckoo, as a baker, is still 
indicated by his plumage, which appears 
as if sprinkled with flour. In some 
parts of Germany the story is altered 
into that of a baker’s man, who, in a 
time of dearth, stole portions of the 
dough brought to him by poor people, 
“and on drawing it thus diminished 
from the oven was wont to cry 
‘Gukuk!’” (See, see!) (iii. 131.) 

The Cuckoo’s indication of the fu- 
ture, or power of foretelling by the 
number of times his cry is heard, either 
on the first occasion of his being listened 
to, or after he has been appealed to by 
a question, is a superstition common 
to the people of other countries as well 
as to ourselves. ‘The number of times 
he is heard indicates how long the 
person hearing will live, or if a maiden 
how long it will be ere she be married. 
Upon the last point Mr. Thorpe’s book 
contains a very valuable piece of in- 
formation. Many a blooming damsel’s 
heart has been saddened by hearing 
the cuckoo suddenly break forth into 
his monotonous chant, and continue it 
until all maidenly patience was ex- 
hausted. Years have seemed to stretch 
out in the distance, even “to the crack 
of doom,” and still “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 
has continued its tormenting reitera- 
tion of numbers yet to come. Now 
the Swedish lasses have found out the 
secret of this. If the cuckoo cries 
oftener than ten times, then “ they say 
he sits on a bewitched bough,” and 
that young ladies need not give heed 
to his prediction. (ii. 108.) We are 
most happy to be able to give currency 
to this valuable and consolatory dis- 
covery. 

Much value is assigned in Sweden 
to the point of the compass from which 
the cuckoo is first heard. If from the 
north, the year will be one of sorrow ; 
if from the west or east, one of pros- 
perity; if from the south, a good butter 
year, but a year of death. Here we 
see the way in which ignorance links 
together cause and effect by means of 
superstition. The sound of course 
comes in the way of the wind. In a 
northern climate, the predominance of 
a northerly wind at cuckoo time bodes 
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an unseasonable and fruitless year, east 
and west indicate moderate weather, the 
south wind brings wet, butter is plenti- 
ful, but so is miasma, fever,—death. 
Laziness is reproved in a Danish 
cuckoo-superstition. The “ plain song” 
is not heard until the sun is well up. 
A man who hears it ere he has broken 
his fast is of course a late riser. Such 
a one is said to be “ befooled” by the 
cuckoo. He shall not find his cattle on 
the hills or anything else he may seek 


after. He is behind-hand in every~- 
thing. His day is badly begun, and 


he passes through it in a hurry and 
bewilderment. A girl who is similarly 
“ befooled,” is evidently a lazy worth- 
less slut. She is warned lest she find 
that men as well as birds “ befool.” 
Old folks are told that early rising con- 
duces to longevity, and that to be be- 
fooled by the cuckoo portends sick- 
ness. (ii. 271.) 

We have not noticedin these volumes 
any allusion to the money-superstition 
connected with the cuckoo which is 
common among ourselves, namely, that 
he who has money in his pocket at that 
time will not want money all the year. 
The same notion is common in France. 
(Plancy, Dict. Infernal,voce“Coucou.”) 

The Wild Hunt is a superstition 
common to all the northern nations. 
It originated in the fact that sounds like 
voices are heard in the air during the 
months of November and December. 
These are either the roar of the winter 
tempest, or, as some modern naturalists 
suppose, the gentler utterances of cer- 
tain waterfowls on their way to the 
south. (ii. 83, n.) But the chief time 
of the hunt is in the twelve days of 
Christmas, when the seasonable fes- 
tivities occasion people to be abroad 
late at night under circumstances which 
predispose them to meet with unusual 
incidents. Everything out of the way 
which then occurs is set down to the 
Wild Huntsman. In all the northern 
nations Odin, or Woden, is the person 
supposed to lead the hunt. He carries 
his head, like St. Denis, under his arm, 
and is followed by a wild, barking, 
screaming rabble of dogs and men, the 
latter being thought to consist of the 
souls of loose livers, “drunkards, brawl- 
ers, singers of slanderous songs, crafty 
deceivers, and those that for the sake 
of lucre have perjured themselves,” 
whose punishment it is to ride about 
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till the end of the world. Their horses 
are coal-black, and have eyes that glow 
in the dark like fire. They are guided 
with red-hot rods and iron reins. The 
screaming of the riders, the tramp of 
the horses, and the clang of their reins 

roduce a terrific noise, which may be 

eard at avast distance. As they pass 
along they press into their service 
whomsoever they can find. Belated 
travellers have been run off with, and 
horses not well secured have been 
found in the morning weary, covered 
with mud, and sweating at every pore. 
(ii. 25, 26,27.) ‘The peasant who hears 
their approach in the distant wind 
seeks safety by throwing himself flat 
on his face on the earth, until the roar 
and scream of the hellish band are past. 
At these times the house should be 
kept fast and quiet. No linen should 
be left out, or it will be torn to tatters. 
If the door be left open, the hunt will 
pass through the house, consuming and 
destroying everything. 

The great antiquity of this imperso- 
nation of the horrors of a tempestuous 
night is unquestionable. Certainly it 
re sen to the times of heathendom, 
but many additions were subsequently 
made to it. A story, which Mr. Thorpe 
has printed (iii. 218), is evidently of 
this kind. In favour of the celibacy of 
ecclesiastics, this tale represents “ the 
concubine of a priest,” that is, his wife 
by a marriage not binding, after the 
change in the ecclesiastical law, caught 
up by the wild huntsman, and thrown 
across his saddle in most contemptuous 
fashion. 

One of the post-Christian diversities 
of the legend of the Wild Huntsman is 
entitled Hans von Hackelberg. (iii.91.) 
This Hans was a wild fellow who 
hunted on Sundays, and, on his death- 
bed, told the priest he might keep 
heaven to himself provided he might 
continue to hunt. He was taken at 
his word, and his *“ Hoto! Hoto!” is 
still heard every stormy night through 
the forest of Hackel. ‘Those who mock 
him meet with sudden vengeance, but 
he disappears if asked for salt, which 
he is unable to command. Some allu- 
sion to the use of salt in baptism is 
here implied. 

The stiperstitions connected with 
horse-shoes are probably derived from 
those of the Wild Huntsman. A found 
horseshoe was presumed to be one 
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dropped by the spectral hunters, and 
was therefore an object of superstitious 
regard. If nailed to the threshold, 
with the points turned outwards, it 
brought luck, that is, it kept out the 
wild huntsmen; if the points were 
turned inwards, it brought misfortune. 
This superstition is referred to Berlin, 
and other places in North Germany. 
(iii. 185.) In Denmark the notion is 
simply this, “If you nail a horseshoe 
fast to the step of the door, no spirit 
can enter,” a version which, as Mr. 
Thorpe remarks, is common among 
ourselves. (ii. 275.) 

Weyland Smith, or “the under- 
ground smith,” shoes the wild horse- 
man’s cavalry, and will do the same 
for the belated traveller. He will do 
other things besides, when properl 
adjured. A man riding past the Drei- 
berge “heard smiths there at work, 
and cried out that he wished they 
would make him a chaff-knife.” In 
the evening, as he returned past the 
same spot, the very instrument he de- 
sired was lying on his path. He laid 
down his money in payment, and bore 
off his acquisition in triumph. It was 
a knife “ of excellent temper and keen- 
ness, but wounds caused by it were 
incurable.” (iii. 33.) 

The seas of Scandinavia were of old 
time peopled with Mermen and Mer- 
maids. ‘They were seen only in tran- 
quil weather, but their appearance 
foreboded storms. Woe worth the 
mariner, who, beguiled by their siren 
songs, allowed himself to fall asleep. 
Infallibly they dragged him to per- 
dition. It was scarcely less fatal to 
catch one of them, and bear it away 
against its will. The ship that carried 
it soon found itself involved in storm 
and tempest, and the companions of the 
imprisoned dweller in the sea following 
inthe vessel’s track, wailing and howling 
for their lost companion. In spite of 
these imminent perils, sailors were fond 
of ensnaring one of them, because 
“ they can see into futurity,”—wonder- 
ful gift, to participate in which man 
will face any danger. But all these 
marvels retreat before the schoolmaster. 
Even in Norway, “it is now rare to 
hear a mermaid speak or sing.” (ii. 27). 
The Swedes are so impressed with the 
badness of the omen which a mermaid 
presents, that, when one appears, the 
man who sees her should not say to 
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his companions “Look there!” but, 
holding his peace, should take out his 
flint and steel, and strike fire. (ii. 76.) 
Here we trace the universal appeal to 
light, as the protector against evil 
beings, which is the foundation of the 
faith of the fire-worshipper, and the 
origin also of the blessing of candles 
as practised in the Roman church. 
Their dwellings are at the bottom of 
the sea, where they have their man- 
sions and castles with pastures well 
stocked with cattle. Sometimes they 
drive their cattle up on the sea-shore 
and let them graze on the salt-marshes, 
and the peasantry are wise when they 
submit to the loss with a good grace. 
Once on a time, we learn, the in- 
habitants of a village in Denmark, 
“notorious for their covetousness,” 
were foolish enough to intercept a 
party of sea-cows and bulls who had 
done them the kindness to feed off 
their pasture. They drove them, with 
their attendant merwife, into an in- 
closure near the town, and refused to 
allow them to return to their more 
accustomed element until they had 
settled a considerable claim for agist- 
ment. In vain the merwife explained 
that coin was unknown in the transac- 
tions of her native watery realm, and 
that money therefore she had none. 
The greedy townspeople insisted upon 
payment in some shape or other, and 
compelled her to relinquish her girdle 
studded with lustrous sparkling gems. 
Having thus redeemed her cattle and 
herself, she took her way to the sea- 
shore, muttering vengeance. ‘The wind 
suddenly rose until it blew great guns 
from the direction of the sea. She 
drove her cattle onwards until they 
reached the shore, where, choosing a 
convenient spot, and gathering her 
flock around her, she conveyed her 
orders through her large bull, “ Rake 
up now!” Instantly with horns and 
feet the lately impounded animals 
raked up the sand and tossed it in the 
air. Away it flew, carried by the 
tempest, over the residences of the 
covetous villagers, and in a few hours 
so completely were they buried, that 
even the church could scarcely be 
discerned peering above the level sand- 
drift. The punishment of these churls 
did not end there. The exacted girdle 
was soon found to be a mere pretence. 
Its watery brilliancy disappeared like 
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that of sea-weed as soon as it lost its 
moisture. (ii. 171.) 

There are many pathetic tales of the 
sorrows which result from yielding to 
the seductions of these dwellers in the 
waters. ‘The following, as we are told 
by Mr. Thorpe, is not only the subject 
of an old Danish ballad, but also of 
two beautiful poems by Baggesen and 
Oehlenschleger. 


In the diocese of Aarhuus there once 
dwelt two poor people who had an only 
daughter named Margaret, or Grethe. 
One day when she had been sent down to 
the sea-side to fetch sand, and was scoop- 
ing it into her apron, a mermaa rose from 
the water. His beard was greener than 
the salt sea, he was of comely aspect, and 
spoke in friendly ¥ords to the girl, saying, 
‘** Follow me, Grethe! I will give thee 
as much silver as thy heart can desire.’’ 
‘* That would not be amiss,’’ answered 
she, ‘‘ for we have not much of that 
article at home.’’ So she suffered her- 
self to be enticed, and he took her by the 
hand, and conducted her to the bottom of 
the ocean, where she became mother of 
five children. 

After a long lapse of time, and when 
she had nearly forgotten her Christian be- 
lief, as she was sitting one holiday morn- 
ing, rocking her youngest child in her 
lap, she heard the church-bells ringing 
above her, and was seized with a strong 
fit of melancholy and longing after church; 
and as she sat and sighed, with the tears 
rolling down her cheeks, the merman, 
observing her sorrow, inquired the cause 
of it. She then besought him earnestly, 
with many expressions of affection, to 
allow her once more to go to church. 
The merman could not withstand her 
affliction, but conducted her up to land, 
repeatedly exhorting her to return quickly 
to her children, In the middle of the 
sermon the merman came outside of the 
church and cried “ Grethe! Grethe!’’ 
She heard him plainly enough, but re- 
solved within herself that she would stay 
and hear the sermon out. When the ser- 
mon was ended the merman came a second 
time to the church, crying ‘‘ Grethe! 
Grethe! art thou soon coming?’’ But 
she did not obey him. He came a third 
time, crying, ‘‘ Grethe! Grethe! art thou 
soon coming? Thy children are longing 
after thee.’’ On finding that she did not 
come he began to weep bitterly, and again 
descended to the bottom of the sea. But 
from that time Grethe continued with her 
parents, and let the merman himself take 
care of the poor little children. His wail 
and lamentation are often to be heard 
from the deep. 
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A local traditionary mermaid story 
from Sweden is full of interest and 
curiosity. 


In West Gothland, in the district of 
Biarke, there is a lake, with beautifully 
wooded shores, called Anten. On an isle 
in this lake there was formerly an ancient 
castle, remains of which are still to be 
seen, called Loholm, in which dwelt Sir 
Gunnar, a renowned knight and ancestor 
of the famous family of Leionhufvud, or 
Lewenhaupt. Once, when out on the 
lake, he had fallen into danger, a merwife 
came to his aid, but exacted from him the 
promise, that on a certain day he should 
meet her again at the same place. One 
Thursday evening she sat expecting the 
knight ; but he forgot his promise. She 
then caused the water of the lake to swell 
up over Loholm, until Sir Gunnar was 
forced to take refuge in a higher apart- 
ment; but the water reached even that. 
He then sought safety in the drawbridge 
tower, but there the billows again over- 
took him. He next committed himself toa 
boat, which sank near a large stone, called 
to this day Gunnar’s Stone ; from which 
time Sir Gunnar, it is said, lives constantly 
with the merwife. When fishermen or 
the country-people row by the stone they 
usually lift their hats, as a salutation to 
Sir Gunnar, in the belief that if they neg- 
lected to do so they would have no suc- 
cess. From that time no one dwelt at 
Loholm, of the materials of which was 
built the noble castle of Griifsnis, on a 
peninsula in the same lake, with towers, 
ditches, and drawbridges, remains of which 
are still visible. From this Sir Gunnar 
descended Erik Abrahamson, father-in- 
law of Gustavus the First. 


The Finns and Laplanders; it is well 
known, used ¢o sell “a wind,” which 
was either inclosed in a bag, to be 
opened when desired, or to be pro- 
cured by the untying of a knot. There 
are not so many stories upon this sub- 
ject in the present book as might have 
been expected; but the power of the 
Finns in this particular is clearly ad- 
mitted both in Denmark and North 
Germany. In one story, referring to 
a Finlap, something of the mesmeric 
character is mixed up with the power 
of controlling the wind. A Jutland 
shipmaster formed an acquaintance 
with a Finlap, who often came on 
board his ship to visit him, and among 
other proofs of his friendship offered 
to teach him how to procure a wind. 
The shipmaster was afraid of dealing 
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in such matters, and, although he went 
the length of accepting a bag of wind 
and hanging it outside his cabin, he 
soon afterwards repented, and returned 
the doubtful gift, “ a that it 
came from the devil.” The Finlap then 
asked him whether he wished to know 
how his wife and children were. On 
the skipper answering in the affirma- 
tive, the Finlap immediately laid down 
on the deck as if dead. After some 
time he rose, saying, ‘I have been to 
Aarhuus. Thy wife was sitting drink- 
ing coffee ; the others were also in good 
health, though one of the children had 
been ill. That thou mayest believe 
my words—dost thou know this?’ at 
the same time handing him a silver 
spoon. ‘This,’ said the other, ‘thou 
hast taken from my house in Aarhuus,’ 
and so took the spoon and kept it.” 
(ii. 193.) 

The incident of the spoon (which the 
captain of course found to be missing 
on his return home) looks like an ad- 
dition to what—save for that—is the 
mere record of an experiment in elair- 
voyance. 

The most precise and explanatory 
story in reference to buying a wind is 
the following :— 


Winp-Knots. 

At Siseby on the Slei there dwelt a 
woman who was a sorceress, and could 
change the wind. The Sleswig herring- 
fishers used frequently to land there. Once 
when they would return to Sleswig, the 
wind being west, they requested the 
woman to change it. She agreed to do so 
for a dish of fish. She then gave them a 
cloth with three knots, telling them they 
might undo the first and the second, but 
not the third until they had reached land. 
The men spread their sails, although the 
wind was west; but no sooner had the 
oldest of the party undone the first knot 
than there came a beautiful fair wind from 
the east. On undoing the second knot 
they had storm, and arrived at the city 
with the utmost speed. They were now 
curious to know what would follow if they 
undid the third knot, but no sooner had 
they done so than a violent hurricane as- 
sailed them from the west, so that they 
were obliged to leap into the water in 
order to draw their vessel on shore. 


We might carry this kind of illus- 
tration of the book before us into a 
vast variety of subjects, but space 
warns us to forbear. We will conclude 
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with an illustration, the practical utility 
of which will, we are sure, commend 
it to the judgment of our readers. 
The power attributed to witches in 
this country was altogether vast and 
vague. They could perpetrate a mul- 
titude of annoying and disagreeable 
and even deadly things; but we doubt 
whether any faculty ever attributed 
to them in England was half so tor- 
menting as one which they possessed, 
and perhaps still possess, in Northern 
Germany. The preparation of a bridal 
bed is in that country a matter of 
peculiar importance. The cumbrous 
feather bed under which the newly 
united pair are to take their rest is to be 
stuffed with singular care, and woe 
betide the unhappy couple whose bed 
passes through the hands of any one 
envious of the happiness they are about 
to enjoy, for it appears that the witches 
have the power of stufling into the 
bridal couch either harmony or dis- 
sension at their pleasure. A striking 
story is told upon this subject. A 
young couple, fondly attached to each 
other, passed a happy wedding-day, 
and retired in due time to rest. Soon 
the sound of discord began to be heard 
between them; the contest rose so 
high that the house echoed to the shrill 
dispute, and, finally, the happy couple 
proceeded even to blows. ‘The parents 
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of the bridegroom, whose chamber was 
not far off, disturbed at the unseemly 
dissension, interfered to restore har- 
mony, and, suspecting what had oc- 
curred, offered the youthful pair to 
change beds with them. The offer 
was accepted, and the bride and bride- 
groom passed the remainder of the 
night in becoming quietness and affec- 
tionate harmony. But no sooner had 
the old folks laid themselves down in 
the bridal bed than they, who had 
never before had a difference between 
them, quarrelled and fought the whole 
night through. In the morning the 
mystery was explained. The bed was 
ripped open, and it was found that the 
feathers were “all twisted together in 
wreaths and rings with silken threads 
of all colours.” The conclusion was 
clear. “The women who had stuffed 
the bed were witches, and they had 
twisted dissension into it.” (iii. 25.) 
Benevolent anxiety for the comfort of 
our young friends about to enter into 
the holy estate compelled us to record 
this curious history, and we heartily 
trust its practical warning will not 
pass unremembered. 

Mr. Thorpe’s book, it must be ob- 
vious to every one, is not only full of 
amusement but is a most valuable re- 
pository of information for the folk- 
loreist and the student of manners. 





POPE’S IMITATIONS OF THE LETTERS OF ABELARD AND ELOISA. 


Mr. Urpan, 

DR. WARTON, in his observa- 
tions on “ Eloisa to Abelard,” has given 
some of the passages from the Latin 
letters of these celebrated persons 
which were imitated by Pope. As the 
letters are not in every library, I have 
noted and transcribed what I believe 
to include nearly all the passages which 
Pope’s exact taste regarded as suitable 
to his subject; and it may interest 
some of your readers to compare them 
with the Epistle, and to trace with what 
consummate judgment and poetical 
skill he selected, and improved upon, 
the slightest hint furnished by the let- 
ters; producing the most finished, per- 
haps the most beautiful, and certainly 
the most pathetic, of all his writings. 


Abelard and Eloisa, as is well known, 
after their fatal attachment, retired 
from the world, and devoted themselves 
to a monastic life. Long afterwards, 
a letter written by Abelard to a friend, 
in which he detailed the history of his 
life and misfortunes, came by chance 
to the hands of Eloisa. It revived all 
the recollections of her love, and eli- 
cited her first letter to Abelard. This 
was followed by two others; and her 
three letters, with three from Abelard 
in reply, form the whole correspond- 
ence, so far at least as relates to the 
Epistle of Pope. 

The wildness of the scenery amidst 
which the Paraclete was built was evi- 
dently suggested by a passage in her 
first letter, Pope begins— 
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In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing Melancholy reigns. 


And line 19— 


Ye rugged rocks, which holy knees have worn, 
Ye grots and caverns, shagg’d with horrid thorn, &c. 


Epist. Heloiss. p. 48.—Solitudo hee feris tantum, sive latronibus vacans, nullam 
hominum habitationem noverat, nullam domum habuerat. In ipsis cubilibus ferarum, 
in ipsis latibulis latronum, ubi nec nominari Deus solet, divinum erexisti tabernaculum, 
et Spiritus Sancti proprium dedicasti templum. 


Pope, |. 7.—Yet, yet I love! from Abelard it came, 
And Eloisa yet must kiss the name. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 45.—Quam (epistolam) ex ipsé statim tituli fronte vestram esse con- 
siderans, tanto ardentius eam coepi legere, quanto scriptorem ipsum charius amplector. 


Pope, 1. 13.—Oh, write it not, my hand !—the name appears 
Already written—wash it out, my tears. 
In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays, 
Her heart still dictates, and her hand obeys. 


Ep. Heloiss. pp. 46,47.—Tanto dolores meos amplius renovarunt, quanto diligentius 
singula expresserunt. Quas videlicet tuas diligenter commemorans, cum ejus intenderes 
consolationi, nostree plurimum addidisti desolationi, et dum ejus mederi vulneribus 
cuperas, nova queedam nobis vulnera doloris inflixisti, et priora auxisti. 


Pope, |. 45.—Tears still are mine, and those I need not spare ; 
Love but demands what else were shed in prayer. 


Ep. Heloiss, p. 63.—Flere nunc miseris tantum vacabit, non orare licebit. 


Pope, 1. 41, 49.—Yet write, oh, write it all! that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine. 
Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief ; 
Ah, more than share it! give me all thy grief. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 46.—Per ipsum itaque Christum obsecramus, quatenus ancillulas 
ipsius, et tuas, crebris literis de his, in quibus adhuc fluctuas, naufragiis certificare 
digneris ; ut nos saltem que tibi sole remansimus, doloris vel gaudii participes habeas. 


Pope, |. 65.—Guiltless I gazed: heaven listen’d while you sung, 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 
From lips like these what precepts fail’d to move? 
Too soon you taught me ’twas no sin to love. 

Ep. Heloiss. p. 52.—Duo autem, fateor, tibi specialiter inerant, quibus foeminarum 
quarum libet animos statim allicere poteras ; dictandi videlicet, et cantandi. Pleraque 
amatorio metro composita relinquisti carmina, que pre nimia suavitate, tam dicta- 
minis, quam cantus, sepius fréquentata, tuum in ore omnium nomen, incessanter 
tenebant. 


Pope, |. 71.—Dim and remote the joys of saints I see, 
Nor envy them that heaven I lose for thee. 
Ep. Heloiss. p. 52.—Ego autem (Deus scit) ad Vulcania loca te properantem pre- 
cedere, vel sequi pro jussu tuo minime dubitarem. 


Pope, 1. 73.—How oft, when press’d to marriage, have I said, 
Curse on all laws but those which love has made. 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Ep. Heloiss. p. 49.—Nunquam unquam (Deus scit) in te, nisi te requisivi; non 
matrimonii foedera, non dotes aliquas expectavi. Amorem conjugio, libertatem vincule 
preeferebam. 

Pope, 1. 17.—Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, 

August her deed, and sacred be her fame ; 
Before true passion all such views remove ; 
Fame! wealth! and honour! what are you to love : 
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Ep. Heloiss. p. 50.—Non enim quo quisque ortior sive potentior, ideo et melior ; 


fortune illud est, hoc virtutis. 


Certe quamcunque ad nuptias hec concupiscentia 
ducit, merus ei potius quam gratia debetur. 


Pope, |, 85.—Should at my feet the world’s great master fall, 
Himself, his throne, his world, [’d spurn them all. 
Not Ceesar’s empress would I deign to prove ; 
No, make me mistress of the man I love. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 50.—Si me Augustus, universo presidens mundo, matrimonii honore 
dignaretur, totumque mihi orbem confirmaret, in perpetuo preesidendum, charius mihi 
et dignius videretur tua dici merctrix, quam illius imperatrix. 


It may be observed here that, in 
this instance, Pope has hardly done 
justice to Eloisa, in adopting the above 
sentiment without the extenuating cir- 
cumstance alleged by her in the same 
letter ; and which, in truth, even as it 
stands in the above passage, needs no 
additional darkening. But one motive 
was that she might not injure him by 
her marriage, ut excellentie tue gloriam 


ment, and fix a stain upon his repu- 
tation. The learned Du Pin, in his 
Ecclesiastical History (xii. cent.) has 
fallen into a strange mistake in this 
passage. He makes Eloisa say that 
the Emperor had offered her marriage, 
and that she had chosen rather to be 
the mistress of Abelard; not inter- 
preting the passage generally and hy- 
pothetically, as Eloisa wrote, and as 





minus lederem, for she knew that it Pope judiciously adopted it. 
would occasion the loss of his prefer- 
Pope, l. 89.—If there be yet another name more free, 
More fond than mistress, make me that to thee. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 47.—Vel quod si dulcius, et sanctius vocabulum potest excogitari— 
et si uxoris nomen sanctius et validius videtur, dulcius mihi sensper extitit amicee voca- 
bulum ; aut si non indigneris, concubine vel scorti. 


Pope, 1. 103.—Barbarian, stay! that bloody stroke restrain ; 
The crime was common, common be the pain. 
Ep. Heloiss. p. 65.—Solus in corpore luisti, quod duo pariter commiseramus. Solus 
in poena fuisti, duo in culpa: et qui minus debueras, totum pertulisti. 


Pope, 1. 110.—Canst thou forget that sad, that solemn day, 
When victims at yon altar’s foot we lay? 
Canst thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell ? 
As with cold lips I kiss’d the sacred veil, 
The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale ; 
Heaven scarce believ’d the conquest it survey’d, 
And saints with wonder heard the vows I made. 


Ep. Abelardi, p. 18.—IWlla (Heloissa) prius ad imperium nostrum sponte velata, et 
monasterium ingressa. Ambo itaque simul sacrum habitum suscepimus. Ep. He- 
loiss. p. 52, 49.—Quam quidem juvenculam ad monastic conversationis asperitatem 
non religionis devotio, sed tua tantum pertraxit jussio. Unde non mediocri admira- 
tione nostre tenera conversionis initia tua jamdudum oblivio movit. 


Pope, i. 115.—Yet then to these sad altars as I drew, 
Not on the cross my eyes were fix’d, but you: 
Not grace, not zeal—love only was my call. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 68.—In omni autem (Deus scit) vitee mez statu, te magis adhuc 
ofiendere, quam Deum, vereor ; tibi placere amplius quam ipsi appeto. Tua me ad 
religionis habitum jussio, non divina traxit dilectio. 

Pope, l. 118.—And if I lose thy love, I lose my all. 
Ep. Heloiss. p. 63.—Quod autem, te amisso, sperendum mihi superest ? 


Pope, 1. 123.—Give all thou canst, and let me dream the rest. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 46.—Ut cujus rem perdidi, verbis saltem, tanquam ejus quadam 
imagine recreor. 
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Pope, 1, 125.—-Ah, no! instruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes ; 
Full in my view set all the bright abode, 
And make my soul quit Abelard for God. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 53.—Per ipsum itaque, cui te obtulisti, Deum obsecro, ut quoquo 
modo potes, tuam mihi presentiam reddas, consolationem videlicet mihi aliquam 
rescribendo. Quanto autem rectius me nunc in Deum, quam tunc in libidinem 
excitares. 


Pope, |. 129.—Ah! think at least thy flock deserves thy care, 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer. 
From the false world in early youth they fled, 
By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led. 


Ep. Heloiss. pp. 47, 48.—Tua itaque vere, tua hec est proprie in sancto proposito 
novella plantatio, cujus adhuc teneris maxime plantis frequens, ut proficiant, necessaria 
est irrigatio. Hujus quippe loci tu, post Deum, solus est fundator, solus hujus oratorii 
constructor, solus hujus congregationis edificator. 


Pope, |. 133.—You rais’d these hallow’d walls; the desert smil’d, 
And paradise was opened on the wild. 
No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors ; 
No silver saints, by dying misers given, 
Here bribe the rage of ill-requited Heaven. 
But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 
And only vocal with their Maker’s praise. 


Ep. Heloiss. pp. 47, 48.—Nihil hic super alicuum edificasti fundamentum ; totum 
quod hic est, tua creatio est. Nihil ad hoc edificandum ex Regum vel Principum 
opibus intulisti, cum plurima posses et maxima, ut quidquid fieret, tibi soli posset 
ascribi. 


Pope, |. 151.—But why should I on others’ prayers depend ? 
Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend ! 
Ah! let thy handmaid, sister, daughter, move, 
And all these tender names in one,—thy love. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 45.—Domino suo, imo patri; conjugi suo, imo fratri; ancilla sua, 
imo filia ; ipsius uxor, imo soror. 


Pope, |. 180.—Ah, wretch ! believ’d the spouse of God in vain, 
Confess’d within the slave of love and man. 
I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought ; 
I mourn the lover, not lament the fault. 
I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleasures, and solicit new. 


Ep. Heloiss. pp. 61, 66, 68.—Castam me predicant, qui non deprehenderunt hypo- 
critam. Quomodo etiam poenitentia peccatorum dicitur quantacunque sit corporis 
afflictio, si mens adhuc ipsam peccandi retinet voluntatem, et pristinis estuat desideriis. 
Que cum ingemiscere debeam de commissis, suspiro potius de amissis. 


Pope, |. 187.--Now, turn’d to Heaven, I weep my past offence, 
Now think of thee, and curse my innocence ; 
Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 
’Tis sure the hardest science to forget. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 66.— Facile quidem est quemlibet confitendo peccata seipsum 
accusare, aut etiam in exteriori satisfactione corpus affligere ; difficillimum vero est a 
desideriis maximarum voluptarum avellere animum. 


Pope, 1. 203.—Oh! come, and teach me nature to subdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, myself, and you. 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for He 
Alone can rival, can succeed to thee. 


Ep. Heloiss. pp. 52, 53.— Dum tui presentia fraudor, verborum saltem notis, 


quorum tibi copia est, tue mihi imaginis presenta dulcedinem. Hoc saltem pacto, ut 
sic recreata divino alacrior vacem obsequio. 











14 Pope's Imitations of Passages in the Letters of Eloisa. (July; 


Pope, 1. 225.—When at the close of each sad, sorrowing day, 
Fancy restores what vengeance snatch’d away, 
Then conscience sleeps, and, leaving nature free, 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee; 
I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms, &c. 


Ep. Heloiss. p. 67.—Nec etiam dormienti suis illusionibus parcunt: Nec solum 
quee egimus, sed loca pariter et tempora, in quibus hee egimus, ita tecum nostro 
infixa sunt animo, ut in ipsis omnia tecum agam, nec dormiens etiam ab his quiescam. 


Pope, 1. 257.—Come, Abelard! for what hast thou to dread? 
The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 
Nature stands check’d; religion disapproves; 
E’en thou art cold—yet Eloisa loves. 
Ah! hopeless, lasting flames! like those that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn. 


Ep. Heloiss. pp. 67, 69.—Heec tibi gratia, charissime, prevenit, et ab his tibi 
stimulis una corporis plaga medendo multas in anima sanavit. Nunc vero precipue 
timendum est, ubi nullum incontinentiz mez superest in te remedium. 


Pope, 1. 249.—For thee the Fates, severely kind, ordain 
A cool suspense from pleasure and from pain ; 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repose, 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows ;— 
Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven, 
And mild as opening gleams of promis’d Heaven. 


Ep. Abelard. p. 87.—Deest materia pugne cui ablatus est stimulus concupiscentiee ; 
aliquid tamen esse zstimo, si cum hinc nullam percipiam coronam, nonnullam tamen 
evitem poenam, et dolor unius momentanez poene multis fortassis indulgeatur eternis. 


Pope, |. 263.—What scenes appear where’er I turn my view! 
The dear ideas, where I fiy, pursue. 
Rise in the grove, before the altar rise, 
Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 
I waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee— 
Thy image steals between my God and me. 
Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear, 
With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 
When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight— 
Priests, tapers, altars, swim before my sight. 

Ep. Heloiss. p. 67.—In tantum vero illz, quas pariter exercuimus, amantium vo- 
luptates dulces mihi fuerunt, ut nec displicere mihi nec vix a memoria labi possint. 
Quocunque loco me vertam, semper se oculis meis cum suis ingerunt desideriis. 
Inter ipsa missarum solemnia, ubi purior esse debet oratio, obscoena earum volup- 
tatum phantasmata ita sibi penitus miserrimam captivant animam, ut turpitudinibus 
illis magis quam orationi vacem. 

Pope, |. 247.—If ever chance two wand’ring lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s white walls, and silver springs, 
O’er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds. 

Ep. Heloiss. p. 46.—Quz cum siccis oculis neminem vel legere, vel audire posse 
zestimem. 

Lastly, Abelard had directed that, at last with that of Eloisa. This sug- 
wherever he might die, his body should _ gested the couplet, 
be carried to the Paraclete, and rest 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name, 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame ! 
A wish, it may be observed, which, as Abelard,—Quas, Domine, a se semel 
it limited their hopes of reunion to the divisisti in mundo, perenniter tibi con- 
being buried together, is less pathetic, jungas in celo. 
and less religious, than that added by Yours, &c. C. 
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GODFREY WILLIAM LEIBNITZ, 


PART FIRST. 


IT were reason enough for writing 
the Life of Leibnitz anew that no re- 
cord of it, at once accurate and ample, 
has yet been given in England. But 
we think also that round his name has 
gathered much superstition which it 
would serve the cause of truth to 
overthrow. 

Leibnitz spread himself over a large 
surface, glanced at a thousand various 
regions, if he did not always dwell in 
them as an investigator, or travel 
through them as an explorer. In some 
of his countless pursuits he scarcely 
attained mediocrity ; in others he did 
not surpass it ; in no single department 
do his admirers claim for him the first 
rank, except mathematics and philo- 
sophy. ‘That the claim, so far as con- 
cerns philosophy, is undeserved, it will 
require little trouble to show; that it 
has been so readily admitted is mainly 
because the historians of philosoph 
are seldom at the same time bot 
critics and philosophers. 

The four chief modes by which man 
and the universe have been and can 
be studied are—analytical inquiry, 
mathematical deduction, experimental 
observation, and intuitional perception. 

Analytical inquiry is simply pullin 
a thing into the extremest infinitesima 
morsels. Itdemands a subtle and acute, 
but not a great, mind. It is incom- 
patible with genius, for genius always 
combines ; and with religion, for reli- 
gion always unites. Real and living 
thought is ever and potently the dis- 
cernment of relations. Poetry is the 
fructification and garniture of that dis- 
cernment. Microscopic perspicacity 
may profit special sciences; but it can- 
not give a catholic, consistent, fecund 
theory of creation. 

Mathematical deduction, as an in- 
strument for solving ontological or 
psychological problems, is still more 
barren than analytical inquiry ; for the 
latter, if it generally deals with dead 
dogmas, often aids and watches the dis- 
memberment of living forces, and thus 
comes into contact with that which is 
the grand secret of being—organic 
growth. But mathematical deduction 
cannot get beyond the abstract. Be- 


ginning with an abstraction, it proceeds 
in an endless series of abstractions, 
none of which comes any nearer the 
heart of things than the first. Deduc- 
tion is the descent of a bottomless pit, 
the giddiness from whose rapidity is 
mistaken for inspiration. As a disci- 
pline of the faculties, it may have its 
value; as a means of discovery, it can 
have no substantial results, and fills 
the world with phantoms which haye 
not even a visionary splendour. 

Experimental observation has the 
advantage of being natural. It has no 
eye for relations; for that which is the 
basis of relations—the essence; for that 
which is the transfusion of the essence 
—life. It beholds isolated masses,— 
isolated facts. If it attempts to group, 
it is from no profounder necessity or 
higher aim than its own convenience. 
It discovers abundantly, but is inca- 
pable of inventing, and the more it 
discovers the more its incapacity of in- 
vention is shown; though it is prone 
to mistake discovery for invention. It 
is the less scientific in the degree that 
it becomes a treasure-house for science. 
It tends inevitably toward materialism, 
whether conscious thereof or not; but 
it developes this tendency feeblest when 
assuming least of scientific forms, In 
many cases it is nothing more than an 
attentive and retentive memory, which 
looks at creation simply as if it were 
reading a catalogue. 

Intuitional perception is the instinc- 
tive consciousness of a beautiful and a 
divine in the soul, to which outward 
things in their freshest aspects, most 
radiant lustre, and most symmetrical 
majesty are felt to be purely corre- 
spondences. The mind cannot have 
an idea of the external till it beholds 
it, but it can have an idea of itself. 
There is an old dispute about innate 
ideas, which is sufliciently frivolous. 
It is evident that of what is innate the 
idea must be equally innate, otherwise 
how could what is innate come to the 
knowledge and use of itself? The 
second that elapses from the com- 
mencement of existence to the feeling 
of existence is abundant for the birth 
of the innate idea of the innate faculty. 
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Intuitional perception is the sponta- 
neous growth, the comprehensive de- 
velopment, of those earliest innate 
ideas. The first attempts at philosophy 
have always been intuitional,—spiri- 
tualist. The mind endeavours to find 
its own secret before striving to find 
the secret of the universe. Sensa- 
tionalism of every kind is the product 
of an advanced civilization, in which, 
the material predominating, tries to 
make itself a law to the spiritual, in- 
stead of as in more religious ages obey- 
ing the spiritual. In the dawn of so- 
ciety, religion and philosophy are born 
together; they are both intuitional. 
Ever afterwards philosophy needs to 
renew its intuitional life through reli- 
gion. If religion is unable, from a 
tragic decline among the nations, to 
render philosophy intuitional, philoso- 
phy will be but too successful in ren- 
dering religion material. In our own 
age religion and philosophy are about 
equally balanced in their power to in- 
fluence each other. Hence we have a 
philosophy half-intuitional, and a reli- 
gion half-material, though the signs of 
the times show that in the years just 
opening on us it is religion which is to 
be the victor. 

As modes of studying man and the 
universe, analytical inquiry is the 
subtlest, mathematical deduction the 
clearest, experimental observation the 
richest, intuitional perception the 
deepest. 

Analytical inquiry is incapable of 
forming a system; mathematical de- 
duction capable only of a system in a 
linear direction; experimental obser- 
vation, of a system from the circum- 
ference to the centre; intuitional per- 
ception, of a system from the centre to 
the circumference. 

The natural tendency of the English 
is toward systems combining experi- 
mental observation and intuitional per- 
ception. Hence the folly of regarding 
Locke as the chief representative of 
English philosophy—Locke, who had 
not a peculiarly English intellect, who 
wanted that wealth of phantasy which 
is as necessary to the great philosopher 
as to the great poet, who was always 
by implication if not always by pro- 
fession a materialist, and who shrank 
from the atheism which was the legiti- 
mate consequence of his principles, 
from impulses most honourable to his 
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character, but fatal to his logical con- 
sistency. 

The Germans have intuitional per- 
ception in predominance. 

The French have more of analytical 
inquiry than of mathematical deduc- 
tion; more of this than of experi- 
mental observation; more of this than 
of intuitional perception. Hence they 
are fertile in methods, but barren in 
systems, while dreaming that they are 
giving new systems when they are 
giving new methods, though = never 
have had a system, never will have 
one, and must confine their philoso- 
phical feats to methodology. In France 
more than anywhere else, thought, 
however paradoxically uttered, or ar- 
tistically garbed, is mere reproduction. 

Of intuitional perception Plato is a 
notable type; of experimental observa- 
tion, Bacon; of mathematical deduc- 
tion, Descartes; and of analytical in- 
quiry, Leibnitz. 

According to the importance which 
we assign to analytical inquiry as an 
instrument of philosophical investiga- 
tion, shall we determine the claims of 
Leibnitz as a philosopher, and allow 
him the foremost or a very inferior 
rank. If*we consider analysis useful 
only in so far as it leads to synthesis, 
since by itself it can never be creative, 
then Leibnitz will remain an acute and 
ingenious but far from a grand or com- 
manding thinker. But if we consider 
analysis as among the highest efforts 
of the human mind, then we must allot 
Leibnitz a truly kingly position. This 
however he is refused by everything 
which precedes. 

It is common to represent him as 
the founder of modern German philo- 
sophy. Norepresentation can be more 
inaccurate; for Leibnitz, thougha Ger- 
man, had an intensely French mind. 
He had the French tendency to mis- 
take method for system, the French 
inaptitude to construct a system. How 
could an intellect so purely rationalistic 
influence the growth of a philosophy 
wholly constructive, wholly synthetic, 
wholly intuitive? If it were simply 
maintained that Leibnitz by theshrewd- 
ness of his analytical glance has, both 
in Germany and elsewhere, largely 
affected the relations between meta- 
physical philosophy and physical sci- 
ence, the statement must at once be 
admitted. It is as amediator between 
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the physical and the metaphysical 
that we would chiefly hold him forth 
in our record of: his life. 

Godfrey William Leibnitz was born 
at Leipsic on the 23rd June, 1646. 
During the baptism, which took place 
a few days after, the child opened his 
eyes and lifted up his hands. Proba- 
bly every child has done the same 
thing in the same circumstances; but 
the father of Leibnitz, when narrating 
the incident in his journal, prophesies 
from it the future greatness of his son. 
Frederic Leibnitz had been thrice 
married. His third wife was Catherine 
Schmuck. She had besides Godfrey 
William a daughter, who married a 
clergyman. Leibnitz, though not of 
illustrious, was of honourable descent. 
His grandfather and great-grandfather 
had held office under the government. 
His great-uncle Paul von Leibnitz had 
served as a captain in Hungary, and 
had been created a noble by the Em- 
peror Rudolph the Second. It was the 
armorial bearings of this uncle that 
Leibnitz used. , Frederic Leibnitz was 
Professor of Law in the University of 
Leipsic. He died when his son was 
only six years old. Godfrey once 
when playing fell from a considerable 
height without being injured. His 
father caused thanks for this to be de- 
livered in church, as for a special pro- 
vidence, and saw in it, as he had seen 
in the baptism, a prognostic of coming 
glories. As far as he could influence 
the education of the child at so early 
an age, his efforts were chiefly directed 
to awaken in him a taste for history. 

Leibnitz had a pious, prudent, and 
loving mother. Leibnitz’s religious 
susceptibilities were not quick, nor 
was his religious nature deep; but to 
whatever religious and moral elements 
he possessed his mother gave a wise 
and careful culture. 

He was sent when very young to 
the Nicolai school of his native city. 
He found that he was only to be 
taught Latin there by a very slow and 
dull routine, so he commenced, without 
consulting or telling any one, to teach 
himself by a more rapid and rational 
i. There was in Leibnitz from 

is tenderest boyhood an immense self- 
reliance, with a daring discursiveness 
that could not be satisfied either with 
the usual studies or with the usual 
modes of pursuing them. His pro- 
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gress in Latin by other than the or- 
thodox road offended his teacher, who 
made a formal complaint to his guar- 
dians. The teacher charged him with 
the heinous crime of audaciously read- 
ing Livy, contrary to all rule and pro- 
priety, when he was only fit for the 
smaller catechism, and the picture- 
book of Comenius. The charge would 
have received some heed if a gentle- 
man had not been present who saw its 
absurdity, and who convinced his 
guardians that it would be right to 
nourish rather than to check a yearn- 
ing for knowledge, which was the ne- 
cessary and desirable companion of 
uncommon faculty. The result was 
not merely that Leibnitz was per- 
mitted to read in peace and with profit 
equal to the pleasure his favourite 
Livy, but that the large and valuable 
library of his father, from which he 
had till now been excluded by lock 
and key, was with all its tempting 
treasures thrown open to him. Here at 
eight years of age he shut himself up for 
days, revelling as in a paradise, passing 
from book to book, as his liking for 
an author or his interest in a subject 
impelled. Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca, 
Pliny, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, 
historians, logicians, metaphysicians, 
the Christian fathers, the modern con- 
troversialists, were all before him. Ere 
he had reached his twelfth year he 
began to acquire that familiarity with 
Greek which he had so early possessed 
with Latin. What would have been 
most repulsive to other children was 
gd that which attracted him. 
What would have enchanted them had 
no charm for him. No fairy tales, no 
marvellous legends, no romances of 
chivalry, but metaphysical mysteries, 
logical distinctions, the technicalities 
of jurisprudence, theological polemics, 
these were what fascinated the imagi- 
nation and occupied the thoughts of 
the child. ‘There was something very 
wonderful in this no doubt, but also 
something very unnatural. It was a 
great misfortune for Leibnitz that his 
being had never been nourished by the 
free and genial flowing of childhood’s 
life. Precocities are always monstro- 
sities; peculiarly so when they run 
directly in the teeth of childhood’s 
sweetest, simplest tastes and inclina- 
tions. We do not like any famous 
poet the better ~ knowing that he 
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planned epics when he should have 
been spinning tops; but through what 
a region of dust and of dry bones are 
we dragged on learning that Leibnitz, 
when he should have been trundling 
a hoop, or plucking wild flowers from 
the hedges, was venturing on improve- 
ments in that part of logic called the 
Predicaments. Wemight have pardoned 
him for composing from dawn to noon 
three hundred hexameters, and being 
able to recite them from memory 
almost immediately afterwards. To 
determine however, after deep reflec- 
tion and prolonged examination, that 
the Augsburg Confession could not be 
improved, is not exactly the feat which 
we delight to see a very young child 
accomplish. Just in the degree that 
Leibnitz’s childhood wanted natural 
growth did his philosophy want natural 
freshness and life. 

At fifteen Leibnitz entered the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. The university was 
as unsatisfactory as the school had 
been. Slovenliness and a cowardly 
clinging to the past marked both. The 
university proceeded as if the hundred 


and fifty years which followed the Re- 
formation had not been made glorious 
by the grandest discoveries in physical 


science. Scholasticism reigned su- 
a? as if Copernicus, Kepler, Gali- 
eo, Bacon, and a whole host of Titans 
had not, by the side of Protestant- 
ism, or through Protestantism, hurled 
mountains at medieval monsters, and 
sent them howling to the abyss. One 
of the professors Leibnitz always grate- 
fully remembered, Jacob Thomasius, 
the father of one whose name is familiar 
to all acquainted with the history of 
German literature and philosophy. 
Jacob Thomasius encouraged and 
counselled Leibnitz in his studies, and 
gave wise guidance and warm friend- 
ship with the same generous hand. 
Clearing his way through scholasticism 
with that impetuous perspicacity which 
was his force as it was his feebleness, 
Leibnitz soon came in contact with 
the ideas of Descartes, whom he ad- 
mired, from whom he profited, but to 
whom he did not surrender himself 
with a blind enthusiasm. Leibnitz 
was never disposed to call any one 
master, less because he was an inde- 
pendent and original thinker, than he- 
cause he thought there was nothing 
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that he approached which he could not 
improve. He shunned hero-worship 
as if it had been a heresy. 

On taking his degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy at the age of seventeen, 
Leibnitz published a treatise entitled 
“ De Principio Individui,” in which he 
avowed his preference for nominalism, 
which was in harmony with the spi- 
ritual and scientific tendencies of the 
age, but not ngewe at the university. 
The treatise has interest, as containing 
the germ of his metaphysical principles, 
and it excited much wonder for the 
accurate and extensive knowledge of 
scholasticism which it displayed. About 
this time he enlarged the circle of his 
philosophical erudition and experience, 
by perusing the “De Augmentis 
Scientiarum” of Bacon, whom he in 
some points resembled, but to whom 
he was incomparably inferior in genius, 
and especially in majestic and fecund 
imagination, for whatever Bacon 
touched became poetry. 

It was now deemed necessary that 
Leibnitz should fix on a profession. 
As his father and so many of his rela- 
tions had been connected with law, it 
was considered prudent that he should 
follow in their footsteps. He embraced 
the proposal with sufficient alacrity, 
marching into the vast domain of juris- 
prudence with that yearning for reform 
which he carried everywhere, and 
which with him was far more an in- 
tellectual want than a moral feeling. 
It was at the University of Jena, soon 
after taking his Bachelor’s degree, that 
he commenced his law studies. While 
not neglecting these—devoting him- 
self to them under able teachers with 
an ardour and industry which few 
possessed in so large a measure—he 
found himself much attracted by 
Erhard Weigel, the professor of ma- 
thematics, who, though not a perfect 
mathematician, brought to mechanics, 
astronomy, and the science of morals a 
bold and gifted, but exceedingly ec- 
centric,mind. While at Jena, Leibnitz 
was a member of the Societas Que- 
rentium, at which students and pro- 
fessors met once a week to discuss the 
merits of important and interesting 
books, chiefly such as had recentl 
been published. This society was stil 
in existence when Schiller, more than 
a hundred years after, taught at Jena. 
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Leibnitz had also been a member of 
societies at Leipsic, having similar 
objects. 

eturning to Leipsic, Leibnitz took 
the degree of Master in Philosophy. 
He had scarcely done so when one of 
the saddest events of his life befel him, 
the death of his mother. This hap- 
pened in 1664. From his mother, he, 
jointly with his sister, inherited some 
small property. This heritage his ma- 
ternal aunt, the wife of John Strauch 
of Brunswick, had interest in or control 
over. In connection therewith Leib- 
nitz took a journey to Brunswick. 
Strauch was a distinguished jurist. 
He perceived at a glance his nephew’s 
eminent abilities, and he seemed in- 
clined to guide and counsel him in his 
law studies; but family disputes soon 
put an end to all intercourse between 
them. 

He now wrote “ Specimen Difficul- 
tatis in Jure,” and two treatises on 
Roman law, entitled “ De Conditioni- 
bus.” These productions he reprinted 
in a collection of his Essays on Legal 
Subjects, with the title “Specimina 
Juris” in 1672. 

In 1666 appeared his work “De 
Arte Combinatoria,” which, besides the 
various knowledge and the vigorous 
thought which it displayed, was con- 
sidered by himself as foreshadowing 
some of hisgreat plans and discoveries ; 
among others the differential calculus 
and a universal language. 

Having already taken rank as a 
writer and a thinker, he applied to the 
University of Leipsic for the Degree 
of Doctor of Laws. To his immense 
chagrin and disappointment his appli- 
cation was refused. He was told he 
was too young, though it is supposed 
that the refusal mainly arose from 
jealousy of talents, which, however 
unquestionable, were not meekly or 
modestly worn. 

Leibnitz quitted his native city in 
disgust and anger, which deepened 
into rooted rancour, and he never re- 
turned to Leipsic but with excessive 
reluctance. 

It was in the autumn of 1666 that 
Leibnitz bade his friends in Leipsic 
farewell. He found strangers more 
willing than his fellow-citizens to do 
justice to his capacities. He repaired 
to? the University of .Altdorf, and his 
application there for a doctor’s degree 
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was at once granted. His examina- 
tion was brilliant, and his defence in 
public of a treatise which he had 
printed at Altdorf, “De Casibus per- 
plexis,” brought him general applause. 
He was offered in consequence a pro- 
fessorship in the university, which he 
declined, principally from a dislike to 
academical teaching, which he retained 
to the last. He recurs with much ex- 
ultation and pride in his autobio- 
graphical memoirs to the circumstances 
which made him for a time a notable 
figure at Altdorf. 

The University of Altdorf was in 
the territory and under the jurisdic- 
tion of Nurenberg. This led Leibnitz 
to fix his residence for a season in the 
imperial city. It was not its ancient 
renown, its freedom, its industrial ac- 
tivity, its traditional taste for the fine 
arts, which attracted him; but its 
opulence, its refinement of manners, 
its learned society, were the main in- 
ducements. His fame had preceded 
him, and he met with a cordial recep- 
tion. In Nurenberg, as in many other 
large towns of Germany, existed a 
society of Rosicrucians. ‘This society 
consisted of persons who deemed them- 
selves chemists, but who were sufli- 
ciently drunk with the dream of al- 
chymy to cherish the belief in the 
philosopher’s stone. Partly from cu- 
riosity, but partly from the desire of 
increasing his income, Leibnitz applied 
for and obtained the situation of se- 
cretary. His duties were chiefly to 
register experiments and to make ex- 
tracts from scientific works. In the 
discharge of those duties, in converse 
with learned men, while feeding his 
quick insatiate glance with the most 
diverse studies, he passed the winter. 

The spring of 1667 brought a change 
in his fate. He accidentally met John 
Christian von Boyneburg, who _be- 
longed to a family that had been illus- 
trious for many generations, and who 
had himself achieved renown as a 
scholar, a diplomatist, and a statesman. 
He had long been prime minister to 
the elector of Mentz, but, having lost 
his master’s favour, he was now living 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in literary 
retirement. Struck with the affluence 
of capacity which the young philoso- 
pher manifested, Boyneburg invited 
Leibnitz to go with him to Frankfort. 
This invitation, though it was unac- 
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companied at first by the offer of any 
definite employment, Leibnitz cheer- 
fully accepted. At Frankfort he found 
himself more drawn into the great whirl 
of human affairs. One, however, he 
came into commune with whose heart 
was raised above that whirl, and who 
subsequently had a conspicuous share 
in Germany’s religious development, 
Philip Jacob Spener. Born a world- 
ling, Leibnitz early acquired the tact 
of a man of the world. He therefore, 
to obtain the notice and the bounty of 
the elector of Mentz, published in 1668 
his “ Methodus Nova Discende et 
Docende Jurisprudentie.” This was 
preceded by a flattering dedication to 
the elector. The essay advocated law 
reform, lucidly and forcibly exhibiting 
deficiencies and remedies. It gained 
for the author many new friends, the 
most important and welcome being the 
elector, who praised the essay, and took 
him into his service. He had already 
been appointed private secretary to 
Boyneburg, a situation which he held 
till the death of the latter in 1672. A 
learned jurist, called Lasser, was by 
command of the government revising 
the system of Roman laws to bring 
them into harmony with the condition 
and wants of Germany. Leibnitz was 
associated with him in this undertaking, 
in connection with which he wrote two 
amphlets, one in German and the other 
in Latin, the latter entitled “ Ratio 
Corporis Juris Reconcinnandi.” ‘The 
zeal and activity of Leibnitz in favour 
of law reform stand among his best 
claims to the gratitude of mankind. 
Residing alternately at Frankfort 
and Mentz, Leibnitz spent much of 
one whole winter in preparing a cata- 
logue of the Baron von Boyneburg's 
extensive library. The baron, shortly 
after his meeting with Leibnitz, had 
been restored to his master’s favour. 
In 1669 the Polish throne became 
vacant. To occupy it there was a 
crowd of candidates. Of these one was 
the Palsgrave of Neuburg. Boyneburg 
was sent as ambassador to Poland to 
plead and champion the Palsgrave’s 
cause. ‘To give weight to the baron’s 
arguments and appeals, Leibnitz pub- 
lished anonymously “Specimen De- 
monstrationum Politicarum pro Rege 
Polinorum Eligendo.” Leibnitz was 
fond of dabbling in politics, and per- 
haps he would have been more flattered 
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to be considered a great politician than 
a great mathematician. 

Leaving law and politics for a mo- 
ment, Leibnitz next dashed with his 
bold and versatile faculties into theo- 
logical controversy in the “ Confessio 
Nature contra Atheistas,” and “ De- 
fensio Trinitatis per Nova Reperta 
Logica contra Epistolam Ariani.” It 
is said that he always regarded it as 
sufficient in theological polemics to 
expose the weak points in the argu- 
ments of the adversary. This is more 
a lawyer’s than a pious philosopher’s 
view of the objects of controversy, and 
overlooks the grand cardinal truths 
involved in the contest. About the 
same time Leibnitz edited a work en- 
titled “ Anti-Barbarus,” by an Italian, 
Marius Nizolius, which had first ap- 
peared in 1553, and was an attack on 
the scholastic philosophy. 

Pondering on that reconciliation of 
ancient metaphysics and modern phy- 
sics which consciously or unconsciously 
was to be the primordial labour of his 
life, Leibnitz produced in 1676 a cos- 
mological hypothesis in two parts, the 
first with the title “'Theoria Motus 
Concreti,” the second with that of 
“'Theoria Motus Abstracti.” It is im- 
possible to praise these two treatises 
more than he praises them himself. 
The first was dedicated to the Royal 
Society of London, and the second to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
They seem to have been both received 
with a courteous appreciation most 
grateful to the young ambitious author. 

So many efforts in so many various 
directions not merely acquired for 
Leibnitz fame as a thinker and a 
writer, but made such rulers as prided 
themselves on the patronage of talent 
desirous of securing his services, and 
of adding him as an ornament to their 
courts. He refused offers from the 
Duke of Hanover and the reigning 
Prince of Darlach in 1669, and in the 
following year was appointed Coun- 
sellor in the College of Appeals at 
Mentz, which was the highest judicial 
tribunal in the electorate. 

His correspondence with the illus- 
trious men of Europe now began to 
occupy a large share of his time, and 
continued increasingly to do so till the 
end of his career. At present we find 
him cceupied with writing to Antony 
Arnaud about a union of the Protestant 
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and Catholic Churches; to Spinoza 
about some discovery he thought he 
had made in optics. A letter which 
he sent to Thomas Hobbes, as well as 
one which he afterwards dispatched to 
him from Paris, received no reply. 

Louis the Fourteenth, after the vic- 
torious invasion of Holland, menaced 
Germany. The German princes were 
inclined to join the alliance which had 
been formed against France by England, 
Holland, and Sweden. Leibnitz pub- 
lished a pamphlet in German strenu- 
ously discountenancing this plan, but 
advised the princes to form an alliance 
among themselves, which would be 
simply defensive and less likely to pro- 
voke the vengeance of Louis. Aflairs 
growing gloomier, Louis having mean- 
while attacked the duchy of Loraine, 
Leibnitz brought out in November, 
1670, another pamphlet urging the 
same views. ‘The policy recommended 
was not wise, simply by being so ex- 
cessively prudential. 

In the summer of 1671 Leibnitz paid 
a visit to Strasburg. Boyneburg’s son 
was receiving his education there, and 
the journey of Leibnitz appears to 
have been connected with that circum- 
stance. On his return, when sailing 
up the Rhine, his mind became op- 
pressed with the evil which threatened 
his country, through the ambition of 
Louis the Fourteenth. A plan took or- 
ganic shape in his brain, which had 
already been much in his thoughts, 
and through the realisation of which, 
if that were possible, he expected to 
avert the storm which lowered over 
Germany. It was to place Louis at 
the head of a new crusade. He there- 
fore proposed to Boyneburg, when they 
met, that Louis should be incited to 
send an army to Egypt and to fight 
out the battle of Christian civilisation 
under the shadow of the pyramids. 
The idea of the scheme Leibnitz had 
taken from a book of the Venetian 
Marino Sanuto, who, in his “ Secreta 
Fidelium Crucis,” had proposed to one 
of the popes something of the same 
kind. When a successor to the Bishop 
of Mentz was elected, Leibnitz made a 
Latin poem on the occasion, in which, 
apostrophising Louis the Fourteenth, 
he pictured in glowing colours the ex- 
pedition to Egypt as the most glorious 
and chivalrous of enterprises. The 
following year he drew up numerous 





memorials on the subject. One of 
these was entitled “ De Expeditione 
ZEgyptica, Epistola ad Regem Francie 
Scripta,” and another “ Consilium 
Egyptiacum.” Boyneburg thought it 
would be well if Leibnitz presented 
his project to the French king per- 
sonally. Leibnitz had long been de- 
sirous of visiting Paris. Fired by the 
Egyptian vision, and carrying with him 
kindred hosts of bold aspirings, theo- 
ries, and designs, he set out for that 
city in March 1672, furnished by 
Boyneburg with ample means for pay- 
ing expenses and with a letter of in- 
troduction to the minister De Pom- 
ponne. Louis the Fourteenth granted 
Leibnitz an audience. The Egyptian 
scheme was proposed, debated, and 
rejected. As, however, Boynebur, 
and his son were shortly after expecte 
in Paris, and as Leibnitz encountered 
everywhere much to excite his curiosity 
and to gratify his taste, he determined 
to prolong his sojourn. 

Boyneburg and Leibnitz now tried 
to get the Elector of Mentz to be an 
advocate in their behalf to Louis. This 
office he cheerfully and eagerly ac- 
cepted. He entered into communica- 
tion with the French king, and strove 
to convince him how much it would 
redound to his glory to be the con- 
queror of the East. At this very time, 
however, Louis was carrying on secret 
negociations with the Sultan for the 
purpose of augmenting and confirming 
the friendly relations existing between 
Turkey and France. He thereforesaid 
to his ambassador at Mentz :—* As to 
the project of a holy war I have 
nothing to say. You know that since 
the days of Saint Louis such expedi- 
tions have gone out of fashion.” 

Persevering indomitably, Leibnitz 
next introduced the Egyptian expedi- 
tion to the notice of John Frederic, 
Duke of Hanover, with whom he had 
been previously corresponding on lite- 
rary matters. The plan itself met with 
no favour, but the able mode in which 
Leibnitz had presented it induced the 
duke to repeat to him in pressing and 
flattering terms an invitation to enter 
his service which he had formerly 
made. 

It was said at the beginning of the 
present century that Bonaparte had 
borrowed the idea of his Egyptian 
campaign from the memorials of Leib- 
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nitz. But these memorials had all been 
prepared and communicated with the 
greatest secrecy, and they were never 
heard of till several years after Bona- 
parte’s return from Egypt. 

If Leibnitz’s political disappoint- 
ments had in any way depressed or 
embittered him, which does not seem 
to have been the case, the rich literary 
and scientific resources of Paris would 
have amply compensated and consoled 
him. Intheimmense libraries he passed 
day after day with a boundless de- 
light, adding to intellectual acquisitions 
which were already enormous, by rapid, 
infallible discernment and a memory 
which retained whatever it once seized. 
However, no one so much a student 
could be less of a mere student than 
Leibnitz. Books he seldom read on 
their own account, but always with a 
direct regard to certain results. He 
was now journeying through the do- 
main of every known science with the 
ambition of being a discoverer in them 
all. Optics, pneumatics, dydrostatics, 
geometry, mechanics, none of these 
and their countless sisterhood did he 
approach but with the design of doing 
something memorable. He invented 
a calculating machine which, exhi- 
bited to Arnaud, Huygens, Thevenot, 
and afterwards to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, was pronounced to be 
much superior to that of Pascal. And, 
while showing how a ship could dive 
under water to avoid ships or pirates, 
he did not think it unworthy of him 
to suggest improvements in the con- 
struction of watches. 

Leibnitz had frequent and profitable 
converse with many of the illustrious 
men whom France at that time pos- 
sessed. None of them showed him 
more cordial attachment than Antony 
Arnaud, or entered so willingly into 
discussion with him on the wide range 
of topics interesting to both. Arnaud 
was skilled in mathematics as well as 
most eminent in theology. Their de- 
bates, however, were chiefly theologi- 
eal, and Arnaud, forgetting his own 
dignity and the gravity of the subject, 
was prone to lose his temper. 

Political affairs had brought Leib- 
nitz to one great metropolis and they 
enabled him to see another. Baron 
von Schoenborn, the son-in-law of 
Boyneburg, was sent as ambassador to 
the French court. The objects of his 
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mission were to obtain the favourable 
consideration of Louis for German 
affairs, and to determine him to agree 
that a congress about to be held for 
fixing the conditions of a peace should 
meet at Cologne. Von Schoenborn 
was accompanied by Boyneburg’s son, 
a youth of sixteen, who was recom- 
mended to the special care and super- 
intendence of Leibnitz. A few days 
after, the. father died. The younger 
Boyneburg became one of the most 
memorable men of his time, though 
now somewhat wayward and disin- 
clined to the systematic studies which 
Leibnitz desired him to pursue. 

Failing to make any impression on 
Louis the Fourteenth, Von Schoen- 
born went to London, thinking that 
he would succeed better with Charles 
the Second. Accompanied by Leib- 
nitz he arrived in London in the be- 
ginning of the year 1673. They had to 
employ an interpreter, as they were 
ignorant of the English language. 
Charles the Second was quite as un- 
yielding as Louis the Fourteenth, and 
was as little in the mood to oblige the 
elector. But probably this did not 
disturb Leibnitz’s equanimity much. 
The more Charles hesitated and the 
slower he was in giving a decision, the 
longer time had Leibnitz for fertile 
commune with the gifted and noble 
minds who atoned to England for a 
degenerate aristocracy and a profligate 
king;—The Boyles, the Rays, the 
Sydenhams, and the Wrens. 

Leibnitz had only been a month or 
two in London when the Elector of 
Mentz died. In the elector Leibnitz 
regretted a kind friend, a generous 
patron, an appreciating master, and a 
wise ruler. Von Schoenborn returned 
to Paris in March 1673, and with him 
Leibnitz. In a short time Louis the 
Fourteenth and Charles the Second 
agreed to the propositions of the elec- 
toral court. This led to the immediate 
departure for Mentz of Von Schoen- 
born. But Leibnitz had no wish to 
accompany him, as the political affairs 
of Germany were exceedingly un- 
settled, and the scientific studies which 
he pursued at Paris, and the learned 
society which he enjoyed there, made 
him unwilling to leave it; and, as he 
was favourably known to the new 
Elector of Mentz, permission was 
granted him to remain. With the 
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title of Counsellor to the Elector, he 
therefore continued to sojourn at Paris, 
rejecting offers made to him by the 
Duke of Hanover and the King of 
Denmark. Yet, as the remuneration 
allowed him by the Elector was very 
small, he could scarcely consider his 
position as fixed, though if he had 
been contented with simply being a 
man of science, and not had so child- 
ish a longing for the fame of a di- 
plomatist, it would have been easy for 
him to make Paris his permanent 
abode, and then his life and labours 
would have had that organic com- 
pleteness in which they were so singu- 
larly and sadly deficient. But earnest- 
ness is the first condition of unity of 
purpose, and Leibnitz was not an 
earnest man. His career was one long 
protest in favour of Christian epicu- 
reanism, which means not sensuality, 
but intellectual comfort. 

The purely literary influences, the 
artistic grandeurs, which a melodra- 
matic king cherished and created as 
ornaments of his court, glories of his 
reign, rather than from any taste either 
for literature or art, but feebly affected 
Leibnitz. He was, however, no ascetic, 
and now and then went to the theatre. 
He once saw Moliére play in one of 
his own comedies, and was present 
when the “Ombre De Moliére” was 
performed in honour of departed 
genius. 

A chief employment of Leibnitz 
when at Paris was drawing up memo- 
rials to be presented by noblemen and 
others to the government. In this 
way he acquired the idiomatic ease 
with which he wrote French, though 
his use of that language is often in- 
accurate. ‘The preparation of these 
memorials also added to his income. 
Whether in connection with such 
papers or not, Leibnitz occasionally 
visited the great minister Colbert. 

One affair in which Leibnitz was 
engaged at Paris was not much to his 
credit. The Duke of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, having become unpopular 
with his subjects, came to France in 
1674. The first wife of this Prince 
was a Protestant. From her he had 
separated and married a Catholic, he 
himself having joined the Church of 


Rome. Speedily growing dissatisfied 
with his second wife, he pretended to 
be immensely dissatisfied with himself, 
and wished to obtain a divorce. He 
consulted Leibnitz regarding the pro- 
priety of this step. Less influenced, 
no doubt, by a desire to deserve his 
fee than by certain juristic sophistries, 
Leibnitz decided in favour of the 
divorce. 

While superintending the education 
of the late Baron Von Boyneburg’s 
son Philip William, which proved a 
thankless occupation, Leibnitz had a 
still more disagreeable task in the at- 
tempt to obtain the payment of some 
unsatisfied claims of the Baron on the 
French government. Philip William, 
though impatient, and though fonder 
of athletic sports than of mental appli- 
cation, might have proved a more 
docile pupil, if his relations at Mentz 
had not foolishly interfered. This led 
to a misunderstanding, and the youth 
was withdrawn from Leibnitz’s control. 
Boyneburg and Leibnitz however af- 
terwards renewed their former friend- 
ship, which they kept up by constant 
correspondence. With Von Schoen- 
born Leibnitz continued on the most 
intimate terms, and Von Schoenborn 
had many opportunities of serving him 
near the government of Mentz. 

In this, and in two subsequent ar- 
ticles which we intend to prepare on 
Leibnitz, we avail ourselves freely of 
a German biography, of a memoir by 
an American, Mackie, written in an 
unpretending manner which charac- 
terises few American books, and of the 
celebrated Eloge of Leibnitz, by Fon- 
tenelle. The Eloge is tolerably well 
crammed with the clap-traps and the 
epigrammatic common-places which 
distinguish all French Eloges. But in 
truth almost every life of Leibnitz 
which we have read is an Eloge. Mul- 
tifarious talent and prodigious energy 
have received iu Leibnitz’s case the 
most lavish honours of genius. ‘The 
world never overrates a poet, a states- 
man, or a soldier beyond a generation 
or two, but when scholars blunder in 
their estimate of a philosopher they 
cling to the mistake for centuries like 
an article of faith. 

Francis HaRwe.. 
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THE present is, beyond all com- 
parison, the iron age—not metaphori- 
cally, but materially and practically. 
Not only are houses, and churches, and 
ships now constructed of iron, but the 
greatest energies of human progress 
are derived from our iron roads, and 
from the iron arms and hands of our 
multiform machinery. The chief boast 
of modern handicraft has been a struc- 
ture of unrivalled size, and raised with 
arapidity before unprecedented, which, 
though it has been the fashion to call 
it the Crystal Palace, in compliment to 
the more delicate and transparent ma- 
terial which formed its outer clothing, 
was in reality a palace of iron, and 
owed its existence to the ductility with 
which that most useful and most abund- 
ant of all the metals is ready to repeat 
any set form, and to muster, as it were, 
a host of columns and beams and rafters 
to obey the commands of an architec- 
tural captain. The wondrous palace 
of the Great Exhibition might have 
existed without the crystal glass, but 
it could not have been raised without 
the tough iron. 


In reviewing the earlier history of 


iron in this country there is little to 
boast of and little to remark, except 
the gross examples it exhibits of blind 

rejudices and impolitic restrictions. 

he manufacture of iron was generally 
discountenanced because it enhanced 
the price of wood, which was required 
for domestic fuel; and again, when 
coal was introduced for smelting it, 
that course was discouraged in turn, 
because it was likely to lessen the de- 


(Printed for the Company and for Private Circulation only.) 


by Edward Lord Dudley in the reign 
of James I. to smelt iron with pit-coal, 
were destroyed in a popular insurrec- 
tion, whereby the process was checked 
and for a time relinquished. Even in 
the reign of Charles II. there were 
many, and such (says a contempo- 
rary *) “who think themselves very 
wise,” who were ready to maintain that 
“it were well if there were no iron- 
works in England, and foreign iron 
from Spain will do better and last 
longer.” Similar sentiments were en- 
tertained by a man of no less estima- 
tion in the eyes of his own generation 
and of posterity than the ingenious 
and equally amiable John Evelyn, who 
gave it as his opinion that “’t were 
better to purchase all our iron out of 
America than thus to exhaust our 
wood at home ;” and again, more de- 
liberately, he remarks,— 


He that should deeply consider the pro- 
digious waste which these voracious iron 
and glass works have formerly made but 
in one county alone, the county of Sussex, 
for one hundred and twenty miles in length, 
and twenty in breadth (for so wide and 
spacious was the ancient Andradswald, of 
old one entire wood, but of which there 
remains now little or no sign), would be 
touched with no mean indignation.t Cer- 
tainly the goodly rivers and forests of the 
other world [%. e. America] would much 
better become our iron and saw mills than 
these exhausted countreys, and we prove 
gainers by the timely removal. I have 
said this already, and I cannot too often 
inculcate it for the concerns of a nation 
whose only protection (under God) are her 
wooden walls. 





mand for wood! ‘The works erected These sentiments now sound passing 





* England’s Improvement by Sea and Land. By Andrew Yarranton, Gent. 1677. 
+ The manufacture of iron in the weald did not entirely yield to the competition of 


the coal districts until the close of the last century. ‘‘ By degrees, however, the glare 
of the furnace faded, the din of the hammer was hushed, the last blast was blown, and 
the wood-nymphs, after a long exile, returned in peace to their beloved retreats. Farn- 
hurst in western, and Ashburnham in eastern Sussex, witnessed the total extinction of 
the manufacture.’’? See the interesting memoirs on the Sussex iron districts by Mr. 
M. A. Lower in the Transactions of the Sussex Archeological Society, to which we 
have before directed the attention of our readers in our Mag. for Nov. 1849. In 1848 
there were 433 furnaces in blast in Great Britain, of which 144 were in Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and Shropshire, 89 in Scotland, and 151 in South Wales. 
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strange, for, though the author of Sylva 
might very patriotically advocate the 
maintenance of the forests of British 
oak, it is plain that he was utterly 
blind to the future importance of 
English iron. They are, however, in 
part accounted for by the circuiustance 
that, while the non-employment of coal 
had limited the production of iron, its 
actual demand was hitherto very trifling 
in comparison to its capabilities. In 
still earlier days—those which we call 
the medizeval times—its use had been 
principally confined to tools and wea- 
pons, to pots for culinary purposes, and 
to the great bars, bolts, locks, and 
chains with which gates and bridges 
were strengthened and _ protected. 
Nails would be always in some de- 
mand,* but even they were in great 
measure dispensed with; for the huge 
frames of the timber-houses were fitted 
together by the joiner’s art, and even 
the nails which were used were partly 
of “tree.” The floors were formed of 
tiles or of plaster. Neither was much 
iron employed in the gers the 
ovens were of stone or brick; and the 
fires, formed of wood, were burnt upon 
a hearth, assisted only by dogs or 
andirons, without grates. 

The [ronmongers of London are 
supposed to have congregated, in early 
times, chiefly about [ronmongers’-lane, 
which ran out of the north side of 
Cheap, near the Old Jewry, and of 
which Stowe says that it was “so 
called of ironmongers dwelling there, 
whereof I read in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. &e.” In the neighbouring 
church of St. Olave some old inter- 
ments of ironmongers are recorded, of 
whom the earliest is William Dikeman, 
Serroner, who served the office of sheriff 
in 1368. The first mayor of this trade 
was Sir Richard Marlow, who belonged 
to the ward of Queenhithe. He was 
sheriff in 1402, mayor in 1410, and 
again in 1417. Nicholas James, citizen 
and ironmonger, was sheriff in 1423; 
and Sir John Adderley, another of this 
trade, was mayor in 1442. After him 
the Ironmongers had no mayor of their 
fraternity until the reign of Elizabeth; 
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though Robert Byfield was sheriff in 
1479, and Richard Grey in 1516. 
As a Company, the Ironmongers 
have perhaps held a more distinguished 
lace in modern than in ancient times. 
et they were always reckoned as one 
of the twelve principal companies of the 
city of London. They were not incor- 
orated until the 23d Edw. IV. 1483; 
ut there are many proofs of their 
revious existence as a fraternity. This 
is the case with most of the city com- 
panies, whose original formation may 
be traced to municipal provisions. 
There are several instances in the reigns 
of Henry III. and Edward I. of the 
probi homines, or prudes hommes, of the 
trades, answering to those afterwards 
designated wardens, being authorised 
by the mayor and barons of the city to 
frame bye-laws for the regulation of 
their respective crafts. In 1402, on 
an occasion when the principal citizens 
were required to attend before the 
King’s council at the Tower, a list of 
their names is given, which enumerates 
twenty-seven trades, commencing with 
the Mercers. The Ironmongers occur 
in the ninth place, and were repre- 
sented by Henry Julyan and Thomas 
Craste, who were probably the wardens 
of the craft at that time. 
In 1466, before their incorporation, 
“the honurable crafte and felasship of 


‘the ffraunchised men of Iremongers of 


the citie of London,” received a grant 
of arms from Lancastre king of arms, 
viz. Silver, a chevron of gules, set be- 
tween three gads of steel azure, and 
on the chevron three swivels of gold ; 
and for crest, two lizards “of theire 
own kynde,” encoupled with gules. 
The original grant is still preserved 
by the Company, and it specifies the 
use to which such “token of arms” 
should be put in the following terms :— 


To hane, to holde, and reioyce the 
forsaide tokyn of armes to the said Craft 
and felasship thereof, and to their succes- 
sours enfraunchised men of the same Crafte, 
in the saide citie, for euermore, to [bear] 
the said armes in all maner seruices of 
our souerayne lorde the Kyng, and in 
baners to the honour and [worship] of 





* «+ Our nayles generally, till thirty years since, were brought out of Flanders, and 


lyttle or noe making thereof in England.” 


Document written in 1512 (p. 178). 


ft At the assessment for providing corn in the year 1602-3, their quota was the least 


of all the twelve. 
Gent. Mau. Vou. XXXVI. 
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God in holy churches, and ellswhere in 
eyther places conuenient and needfull, and 
atte all tymes in honor and defence of the 
said citie of London, yf and whan cause 
requyre hit. Willyng and grauntyng also, 
that he which shall bere the Baner of the 
saide Crafte for the tyme, if such nede, be 
enarmed in the same armes for the same 
day and tyme, in delakke or for defaute of 
his propre armes, in tokenyng of honour 
and worship of the saide Crafte and fel- 
lasship, and att all tymes to haue and re- 
ioyce the same in the maner aforesaide, 
for euermore. 

The picture of this coat, as illumi- 
nated on the Grant, is shown in the 
accompanying Plate, together with the 
signature and seal of Lancastre, which 
are attached. 

On the incorporation of the Iron- 
mongers, in 1483, alderman Richard 
Flemmyng was constituted their first 
master. Their silver seal, which is 


here represented, is a to be of 
arter. 


the same date as the c Three 








lizards, it will be seen, are disposed 
about the shield, and this it seems is 
the ~~ authority for those animals— 
originally belonging to the crest—being 
also taken as supporters to the Com- 
pany’s arms, though the arms them- 
selves have more than once received 
confirmation from the heralds. 
During the earlier period of its his- 
tory, the Ironmongers’ Company ful- 
filled its duty of superintending the 
affairs of its trade in the metropolis, 
though that, as already stated, was 
never very extensive. It combined 
therewith, like other commercial guilds, 
those charitable functions which pro- 
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vided mutual succour in adversity, and 
good fellowship in times of rejoicing ; 
attendance at funerals, prayers for the 
dead, and aid to the indigent, the widow, 
and the orphan. 

Like the Fishmongers and the Sad- 
dlers, the Ironmongers still preserve 
an ancient hearse-cloth, which was 
used at the funerals of themselves, 
“their wives, and no other,” and of 
which Mr. Nicholl gives the following 
description :— 

The Ironmongers’ state pall in its pre- 
sent state is greatly inferior to that be- 
longing to the Fishmongers’ Company. 
It consists of a centrepiece six feet five 
inches and a half long, and twenty-one 
inches and a half wide, with a deep border 
of black velvet, and another of white 
sarsenet. The centrepiece is a rich orna- 
ment of flowers and fruit in dark crimson 
on cloth of gold.* On the black border at 
the head and feet are two pixes or taber- 
nacles, beneath one of which is the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

++ € John gvua: late tremongr - 
of: london: and: Elisabeth: hys: wefe,- 
bythe: whos’. good~ thys~ cloth: was - 
made: th. th. [é.e. 1515.] 


and on each side shields of the Company’s 
arms, and figures of several of the New 
Testament Saints and of the blessed Virgin, 
surrounded with angels in glory, the whole 
richly wrought in various coloured silks 
and gold. 

There can be no doubt that the Iron- 
mongers’ pall consisted originally of one 
entire piece of cloth of gold, ornamented 
probably throughout like the present cen- 
tre, and fringed with a deep border of gold 
lace, which having become dilapidated, 
some worthy but injudicious warden of 
the craft caused the figures to be taken off 
and placed upon a border of black velvet, 
aud completed the travesty by adding to 
this, another border of white sarsnet. 

It is to be hoped that some future 
warden of the Company will think it 
worth while to restore this ancient relic 
as nearly as possible to its original ap- 
pearance. 

Another relic of olden customs which 
is preserved at Ironmongers’ Hall is 
a set of the “garlands” with which 
it was usual to crown the master and 
wardens on their entering into office. 
The master’s garland is of crimson, and 
the other two are of green velvet ; 
they are mere fillets (ornamented with 





* A representation of this embroidery, in its actual colours, has been given by Mr- 
Henry Shaw, in his last work on the Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages. 
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silver or iron plates of the Company’s 
arms and crest, enamelled in their 
proper tinctures), as shewn in the en- 
graving; and are not converted into 
perfect caps, like those of the Car- 
penters, of which engravings (ex- 
tracted from Mr. Jupp’s History of 
that Company) will be found in our 
Magazine for January, 1850. The 
ceremony with which they were an- 
nually transferred is particularly de- 
scribed in some ordinances framed in 
the year 1562. When the feast had 
proceeded to that point when the 
wafers were served in, the two wardens 
went out, and returned with the gar- 
land for the master only, having the 
minstrels and the bedell before them, 
and making their obeisance, they de- 
livered it to the actual master. He 
thereupon “ assayed the garland upon 
the heads of such of the most worship- 
ful as he thought meet,”—during which 
“‘assay,” we may be sure, no little 
jesting and personal banter arose ; and 
at last he set it upon his own head, 
saying probably that it fitted no one 
so well as himself. The wardens then 
again went out, and presently returned, 
each wearing his garland, with the 
minstrels and bedell before them, and 
one bearing a cup before the chief 
warden. After they had passed once 
round the house, the chief warden took 
the cup, and delivered it to the old 


master, who thereupon took his own 
garland from his head, and set it upon 
that of the new master, at the same 
time drinking to him from the cup. 
After that, the wardens went to assay 
their garlands upon those whom they 
thought meet ; and at length, having 
made their choice, they went out a 
third time; and returned, either of 
them having a cup borne before him, 
with the minstrels and bedell as before, 
and, having gone twice about the 
house, the chief warden set his garland 
on the new chief warden’s head, and 
the younger warden his on the new 
junior warden’s, with the like cere- 
mony of drinking, as was previously 
performed by the master. 

The ceremony of investiture by 
capping and pledging is now aban- 
doned by the Ironmongers, but it is 
maintained by the Fishmongers, the 
Carpenters, and probably by other 
companies. 

The only specimens of ancient plate 
which remain in the possession of the 
Ironmongers’ Company are represented 
in the annexed engraving. One of 
them is a cocoa-nut, mounted as a 
hanap or standing-cup; it appears to 
be of the early part of the sixteenth 
century. The other is a flat saucer- 
shaped bowl or mazer, of about six 
inches in diameter, having chased 
round its edge the words of the angel- 
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ical salutation of the Virgin, and in 
its centre an enamelled boss of the 
Company’sarms. Thismay haveserved 
for the Senior Warden’s, and the 


former for the Master’s, cup. A 
second mazer (which might be that of 
the Junior Warden*), resembles the 
other, except that it has no inscrip- 


* We should mention, however, that Mr. Nicholl supposes the two mazers to have 
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tion. It has been customary to dis- 
play these mazers on the Company’s 
sideboard by placing them on a pair of 
reversed salt-cellars of the sixteenth 
century, and it is in this position the 
figure is given in the engraving, but 
the mazers themselves are without 
foot or stand of any kind. 

The importance of the principal City 
Companies in modern times arises from 
their Irish estates, and from their 
being the trustees of various excellent 
benefactions. In both these respects 
the Ironmongers’ Company is distin- 
guished ; and in the latter it is now 
conspicuous among them all, as we 
must more fully explain before we 
conclude. 

An early instance of this Company 
being required to contribute in the 
charitable promotion of learning is 
presented by a letter (p. 190) from 
archbishop Abbot in 1616, desiring 
help towards the building of the public 
schools at Oxford. We have not the 
satisfaction to add that this request 
was very cordially responded to; it 
was ordered “ that the matter rest till 
it is further understood by the contri- 
bution of other companies.” In such 
a work the Ironmongers would feel 
less interest than those companies 
which had grammar-schools under 
their patronage, as the Mercers and 
Merchant-Taylors; or which sent ex- 
hibitioners to the universities, which 
the Ironmongers do not appear to 
have done. ‘Their season of acting as 
the promoters of education had not yet 
arrived. 

But towards the close of the same 
century we find them not deaf to the 
appeal of an individual scholar. In 
1694, “ Upon the address of Dionissus 
Congu Babus, of the city of Larissa, a 
Greek presbeter, for some assistance 
to carry him into his country, he 
having been sometyme resident in the 
university, and producing good testi- 
monials from several of the bishops, 
the Court ordered him forty shillings.” 
Upon which Mr. Nicholl takes occa- 
sion to remark, that “ Donations of 
money are very frequent in these re- 
cords; not only are the City Com- 
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panies called upon to relieve the ne- 
cessities of private indigence, but there 
is scarcely a public charity whatever 
whose petitions for aid are not laid 
before them.” 

In 1724 Mr. Thomas Betton left the 
worshipful Company of Ironmongers 
his trustees for the management of his 
estate; one half of the proceeds of 
which he bequeathed “ for ever, unto 
the redemption of British slaves in 
Turkey or Barbary ;” one fourth for 
charity-schools in the city and suburbs 
of London; and the other fourth, after 
payment of 10/. per annum to the 
chaplain of the Ironmongers’ hospital 
or alms-houses in the Kingsland road, 
to decayed freemen of the Company, 
their widows, and children. The re- 
port of a Master in Chancery in 1720 
found this estate to consist of 21,5002. in 
stock and India bonds, and 8377. 13s. 04d. 
in money, which sums were afterwards 
laid out in the purchase of various lands 
and hereditaments. The interest aris- 
ing was expended from time to time, 
in accordance with the directions of 
the testator, and from the year 1734 
to 1835 the following sums were paid 
for the redemption of British captives, 
and the incidental expenses conse- 
quent upon their liberation :— 

£. «& 
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belonged to the yeomanry of the Company, because he has found no mention of them 


in the inventories. 
appeared. 


In that case the old cups used in the election ceremony have dis- 
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by Lord Exmouth, in the year 1816, 
had occasioned an almost total cessa- 
tion of any applications for the redemp- 
tion of British slaves; and, after allot- 
ting a part of that moiety of the income 
in aid of the other two objects of Mr. 
Betton’s charity, the remainder was 
allowed to accumulate, and, in Novem- 
ber, 1829, the accumulated fund was 
producing more than 3,500/. per an- 
num. At this period an information 
was filed against the Company by the 
Attorney-General; and the stream of 
charity was diverted from its beneficent 
purposes into the stagnant pool of 
Chancery. During a long period of 
protracted litigation the matter came 
before the successive judgments of 
Leach, Brougham, Pepys, Langdale, 
and Cottenham, and the conduct of two 
masters, Lynch and Roupell, and was 
finally settled in the House of Lords, 
where judgment was given by Lord 
Lyndhurst in June, 1844. At length, 
on the 8rd December, 1845, the master 
made his final report, by which it was 
arranged that, after setting apart the 
sum of 7,000/. Three per cents. to meet 
any applications that might hereafter 
be made for the redemption of British 
slaves, the remainder of the surplus 
income should be devoted to the as- 
sistance of Charity Schools in England 
and Wales, where the education is ac- 
cording to the Church of England, but 
not to the “amount of more than 200. 
a year to any one school.” This de- 
cision, we cannot but remark, seems 
scarcely to have been worthy an incu- 
bation of sixteen years, and the cost 
of 7,638/7. 13s. 10d.—for no less a sum 
did the prolonged proceedings cost the 
charity. It may be observed, in the 
first place, that the proportionate claim 
(according to the testator’s will) of the 
decayed freemen, &c. of the Company 
was entirely ignored; and, in the next, 
that his limitation to charity schools 
of the city and suburbs of London was 
extended, with no show of necessity, to 
the whole of England and Wales,—why 
Scotland and Ireland, and at least the 
Trish estates of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany, were not included, it would be 
difficult to explain. However, happy 
was the day when Betton’s charity was 
rescued from the clutches of the Chan- 
cery lawyers and H. M. Attorney- 
General, and from that time it has 
been diffusing the blessings of educa- 
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tion throughout all the dioceses of the 
Church of England. It is a rule in its 
administration to make no grant for 
building school-houses, or establishing 
schools; but to assist schools already 
in operation sums are granted of not 
more than 20/. nor less than 5/. a year; 
and the distribution remains, as it ought 
to do, with the original trustees of the 
testator. 

It may be said that the benefits con- 
ferred by Betton’s charity are not only 
far greater than he contemplated, but 
also somewhat different in their cha- 
racter ; but this is nothing more than 
has happened in many other cases, 
where, from the increase in value of 
pee properties, the benefactor 
nas been raised to a greater notoriety 
than others whose intentions were 
equally good, and their original outlay 
more costly. Such has been the case, 
among others, with the founders of 
the schools at Harrow, Rugby, and 
Bedford—Lyon, Sheriffe, and Harper. 
Their fame is in part fortuitous; but 
is not that the case with many others 
of the world’s favourites ? whilst more, 
equally meritorious, are nearly for- 
gotten, 

ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


It is too certain that all human 
praise is partial, as human judgment 
and information are imperfect; and, 
whilst such is of necessity the case, we 
still think it is well that fortunate bene- 
factors, like fortunate generals, should 
receive their meed of glory. Itis right 
that the recipients of their bount 
should be taught the virtue of grati- 
tude, whilst they themselves are be- 
yond the influence of adulation. For 
such reasons it would have gratified 
us to have found in the pages be- 
fore us some kind of biographical 
notice of Thomas Betton. But, though 
Mr. Nicholl’s book is otherwise rich 
in biography and genealogy, this is 
still wanting. All we learn is that 
there is at the Hall his picture,—“a 
fine portrait, the face handsome, with 
full flowing dark wig, and easy atti- 
tude.” Why, surely, this should be 
engraved ; and not only should it de- 
corate the next edition of the History 
of the Company, but an impression, 
neatly framed, should be presented 
for suspension in every one of the 
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schools which is benefited by the 
bounty of Thomas Betton. 

We have said that Mr. Nicholl’s 
work is rich in biography and ge- 
nealogy. The latter pursuit is indeed 
the author’s forte. He has presented 
to the Company six MS. volumes com- 
piled from their own archives and 
other authentic sources of information, 
in which there is a large collection of 
the pedigrees of Masters and other 
distinguished members. 

Among the biographical notices at- 
tached to the present volume are some 
of the amiable Piscator, Isaak Walton : 
whose name in his earlier days fre- 
=—_ occurs in the records of this 

ompany. We next meet with a pe- 
digree of Canning; for the direct an- 
cestor of the late distinguished states- 
man was George Canning, citizen and 
Ironmonger of London, who went to 
Ireland as agent to the Ironmongers’ 
estate in Ulster in the year 1614. His 
elder brother William, who was twice 
Master of the Company, was ancestor 
of the Cannings of E!senham in Essex. 
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We will not enumerate the 


civic 
worthies, for they are many, whose 
family history Mr. Nicholl has de- 
veloped, but we will content ourselves 
with stating that one of the most dis- 
tinguished was the famous Alderman 
Beckford, Master of the Company in 
1753, whose son, the late Mr. Beckford 
of Bath, in the year 1833 presented 
to the Company a fine marble statue of 
his father, removed from Fonthill, 
which now stands in a niche on their 
principal staircase. 

Mr. Nicholl’s History of the Iron- 
mongers is altogether as substantial 
and accurate in its matter, as it is 
handsome in its outward appearance : 
the author, aiming at no display of 
composition, has been content to lay 
solid and valuable information before 
his readers; but at the same time there 
is a method and well-considered pro- 
portion in all the departments of the 
work, and a judicious admixture of 
historical illustration, which render its 
perusal as interesting as its materials 
are important. 


THE UNGRACIOUS ROOD OF GRACE—ST. GRIMBALD AND 
ST. ROBERT. 


IN the February number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in the “ Paper 
on Puppets,” allusion is made to the 
wonderful Madonna which, by its mi- 
raculous imitation of life, gave celebrity 
of old to the abbey of Boxley, in Kent. 
There is an error here which I am 
anxious to rectify. Doubtless there 
was a Madonna at Boxley abbey ; but 
the marvellous piece of mechanism 
whereby the religious community there 
achieved much renown, and no little 
wealth, was a crucifix known as the 
Rood of Grace. Of the abbey and its 
treasure I will proceed to say a few 
words. 

Lambarde, in his ‘“‘ Perambulations 
of Kent,” says, truly enough, that 
“abbaies do beget one another.” Thus 
Boxley, founded in 1146, was the 
“daughter” of Clairvaux, and, in 1172, 
became the mother of the abbey of 
Robertsbridge, in Sussex. The white 


monks of Boxley acknowledged as 
their founder a gallant captain of king 
Stephen, named William de Ipres, to 
whose liberality they were indebted 





for the handsome yearly revenue of 
two hundred and four pounds. 
Boxley remained for some time in 
the enjoyment of its income, and of 
much peaceful obscurity therewith. 
The period however arrived when it 
would fain achieve distinction, and this 
it effected in something of a marvellous 
manner. It happened that an English 
carpenter, serving in our early wars 
with the French, was taken prisoner, 
and in order to lighten the heavy hours 
of his captivity, and accomplish an end 
that should purchase his ransom, he 
bent his ingenuity to the task, and, 
after much labour, “ compacted of 
woode, wyer, paste, and paper a roode 
of suche exquisite arte and work- 
manship that it not onely matched in 
comelynesse and due proportion of the 
partes the beste of the common sorte, 
but in straunge motion, varietie of 
gesture, and nymblenesse of ioyntes, 
passed all other that before had beene 
seene.” This wonderful rood excelled 
the famous figure of Apollo of which I 
havespoken in the “ Paper on Puppets.” 
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If it could not carry on an argument 
like the Androide of Albertus Magnus, 
which logically foiled Thomas Aquinas, 
it could do all but that. It could raise 
or seat itself, could hold head erect or 
move with body bent. The office of 
motion was familiar to every limb. 
It could roll the eyes, “wagge the 
chappes,” frown portentously when 
displeased, or smile mirthful as sun- 
shine when the cloud had passed. 
Scorn, contempt, indifference, earnest- 
ness, joy, sorrow, anger, or content, all 
these sped over its face in successive 
phases of emotion, according as temper 
marked the time. 

The cunning artificer of this dainty 
work not only compassed his liberty, 
but took with him into freedom and 
his native land the wonderful image 
itself. He journeyed therewith through 
the smiling fields of Kent. A sorry 
jade bore the marvellous rood on its 
back; while the author of the work 
followed his production humbly a- foot. 
There was good ale to be had in 
Rochester in those days; and when 
the weary and thirsty carpenter had 
arrived in that city, he entered a well- 
reputed inn, without intent of tarrying 
longer than would suffice for him to 
get at the bottom of a tankard. In 
the meanwhile he left sorry steed and 
glorious burden to wend slowly on 
their western way through the ad- 
miring city. The horse, however, was 
no sooner committed to his own re- 
sponsibility than he adopted an inde- 
pendent course. Suddenly turning 
southward, he broke into a miraculous 
gallop, and never stopped till he had 
reached the abbey-church door at 
Boxley. He assailed the gates there 
with such vigotous application of his 
heels, that the entire brotherhood, after 
an exclamation of inquiring astonish- 
ment, rushed to the portals. There 
they were nearly all ridden over, as 
the horse charged through them, 
brought himself up, with a congratu- 
latory neigh, at the foot of a pillar, and 
intimated thereby that he had selected 
that spot whereon the rood should be 
at once raised to challenge the general 
wonder and enrich the fraternity. The 
monks thereon addressed themselves 
to their assigned work with alacrity, 
and they were in the act of unloading 
the carpenter’s steed, when the owner 
himself rushed impetuously into the 
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church, clamourously claimed his own, 
and went to loggerheads with the 
monks, who disputed the fact of his 
proprietorship. Being at length satis- 
fied upon this head, they bade him take 
his own, if he could, and depart there- 
with. The smile on their radiant faces 
interpreted an inward conviction that 
there had been a miraculous transfer 
of proprietorship, and that the saints 
above who had witnessed the transac- 
tion would support them in their 
question of right. The carpenter, 
meanwhile, troubling himself not at all 
with subtleties of any quality what- 
ever, quickly strapped his handiwork 
on to the back of the horse, and forth- 
with by tugging at the bridle, shower- 
ing down encouraging, deprecating, 
menacing, or blaspheming epithets, en- 
deavoured to pull brute and burden 
to the portal. But the brute refused 
to stir, and the burden urged it to 
maintain its obstinate resolution. The 
artificer then unstrapped the figure 
from the beast’s back, thinking so to 
carry it out of the church, and then to 
return and lead his horse into the high 
road. But when he had placed the 
image on its feet upon the ground, it 
would no longer consent to be moved 
at all. All the united and persuasive 
strength of the owner and the monks, 
who affected to do their utmost in 
seconding the efforts of. the carpenter, 
availed nothing. ‘Thereupon the good 
brothers asked if the owner could any 
longer resist belief in what before was 
sufficiently palpable, namely, that the 
divine figure had ridden down to 
Boxley church of its own accord,— 
yet divinely impelled? The carpenter 
shook his head with a very sceptical 
air, and was little moved by the ap- 

eals made to his religious sensibility. 
Leded conviction, however, descended 
upon him when the abbot put into his 
lad palm a purse full of new minted 
coin. He at once thereupon saw and 
believed ; and he readily left the work 
of his hands to stand and exact reve- 
rence as “the great god of Boxley.” 
Such is the legend of the Carpenter’s 
Rood. 

To few shrines was there greater 
resort than to what in after years be- 
came known as the “ Ungracious Rood 
of Grace.” This epithet was especially 
attached to it, less out of disrespect, 
than as illustrating the difficulty by 
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which it might be approached, and the 
cost at which alone favour at its hands 
might be purchased by visitors. 

Access to the rood was only per- 
mitted to those who were of pure life. 
The necessary ordeal to prove this 
purity was a strange one. It was one 
that seldom allowed substantiation of 
proof but to those endowed with sub- 
stance of purse, and liberality to dis- 
pense it. ‘The rood only smiled upon 
the wealthy. The more humble and 
destitute sinner was fain to be content 
with hearing of the miracles which he 
was not worthy to witness. 

The mission of testing the claims of 
those who hoped to gain advantage 
from worshipping before the rood at 
Boxley was confided to St. Rumbald 
and a confederate; and between the 
two it was performed to perfection. 

Rumbald, Rumwald, Rombault, 
Raimbaud, or, as the English were 
more given to call him, Grimbald, was 
the son of a Northumbrian king, with 
a name full of burrs. His mother was 
the daughter of Penda, King of the 
Mercians. ‘The Northumbrian prince 
was a heathen, and obstinate to boot. 
His wife was a Christian, and in ob- 
stinacy was a perfect match for her 
husband. So long as he persisted in 
his heathenism, the lady who had con- 
descended to espouse him maintained 
a haughty reserve, a mensé et thoro. 
This course having convinced the king 
as to the excellence of his consort’s 
faith, the result was satisfactorily il- 
lustrated by the birth of Rumbald, 
whose little eyes no sooner beheld the 
light than, according to his biogra- 
graphers, he clapped his little hands, 
and startled all the people of Sutton 
by crying cheerily aloud, “ Christianus 
sum! Christianus sum!” The gossips 
stood looking on in admiring per- 
plexity, which was not diminished 
when the “ parlous” infant bade them 
be stirring, and bring to him a huge 
stone that stood near (for his prema- 
ture birth took place by the roadside), 
and which he would fashion into a font 
in which he might be baptized. The 
standers-by bent themselves to their 
work with hearty good will and abun- 
dant faith, but the ponderous mass re- 
fused to move. The child gazed at 
their fruitless efforts with a smile, and 
then hilariously ordering them to stand 
aside, he walked to the stone, lifted it 
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with ease, gave it a toss or two, out of 
very wantonness and exuberance of 
spirits, into the air, and finally, when 
tired of his sport, turned the stone into 
a font, wherein he was forthwith bap- 
tized by Bishop Widerin, who hap- 
pened to be at hand, one of whose 
attendant priests, named Eadwold, 
served, for the nonce, as godfather. 
This Eadwold deposited in an early 
grave the boy for whom he had stood 
sponsor at the miraculously provided 
font. The child had intimated his 
desire that his body should remain for 
the space of one year at Sutton, two 
at Brackley in Northamptonshire, and 
permanently, after the expiration of 
the latter period, in the town of Buck- 
ingham. ‘This was done according to 
his desire. Widerin translated his re- 
mains to Brackley, where the wool- 
staplers who lived among the brakes 
held the saint in especial esteem. The 
entire county of Buckingham paid him 
no less honour; and consoled itself for 
being without a city, upon the plea 
that the relics of the deceased were 
worth a wilderness of living bishops. 

To the shrine of St. Rumbald, in 
the county town, pilgrimages were 
made that Walsingham might have 
envied. The “hundreds” sent up their 
devotees. Princes visited it from Brill, 
and lordly friars from pleasant Burn- 
ham. The Colne sung its eulogy in 
flowing murmurs, and Ouse and Ousel 
rippled perpetual praise. Long Cren- 
don generally, and Notley Abbey in 
particular, resounded with ecstatic 
acknowledgment of the merits of the 
saint. The Cistercians at Medmenham 
took up the theme, the Augustine 
canons of Great Missenden joined in 
the chorus; the rich brothers at Ashe- 
ridge helped to swell the strain; and the 
Benedictines of Wyrardisbury, when 
their time came, kept alive the renown 
of the grandson of Penda by unspar- 
ing panegyric. 

The community of Boxley, ever 
famous for being wide awake to its own 
individual interests, at an early period 
of its existence raised within its pre- 
cincts a figure of this St. Rumbald, on 
which they conferred a power of work- 
ing miracles such as would have be- 
come the saint himself; and all those 
who were desirous of passing into the 
presence of the Rood of Grace had first 
to undergo an ordeal before the image 
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of St. Rumbald. This ordeal con- 
sisted in moving the figure of the 
saint from a heavy stone to which it 
was attached. The figure was neither 
high nor heavy. They who were able 
to remove it were pronounced pure. 
They who failed were sent away in 
disgrace. A child would often succeed 
where strong men strove in vain; and 
notorious sinners lifted the saint, when 
honest maidens, upon failure, were 
driven from it in blushes and in tears. 
The cause of this seeming caprice in 
the saint lay in the priest, who stood 
by to regulate the turn of those who 
came to the ordeal. All who ap- 
proached for that purpose were called 
upon, at three several barriers, to pay 
a triple fee. They who gave of their 
substance liberally, invariably suc- 
ceeded at the ordeal, while churlish 
givers tugged in vain; the image was 
as little to be moved as the mother of 
Rumbald herself when her heathen 
consort failed to stir the Christian 
heart of his reserved and orthodox 
bride. The priest who presided at the 
ceremony looked carefully to the 
proper working of these several re- 
sults, all of which were accomplished 
according as his hand or foot loosened 
or fastened the spring by which the 
mute and counterfeit presentment was 
held to the stone. ‘The secret was not 
discovered till that daylight broke in 
upon Boxley which dispersed other 
superstitions as little able to endure 
the invasion. When this occurred, the 
Kentish Men and the Men of Kent se- 
verally maintained, amid inextinguish- 
able laughter, that the delusion had 
been too strong for the one party and 
had been long seen through by the 
other. Each side attributed to itself’ 
the wisdom, and to the opposite side 
the folly. Both agreed as to the com- 
munity against which the charge of 
knavery might be laid without gain- 
saying. 

With regard to the relics of St. 
Rumbald, part of the remains of a 
saint of that name now lie gorgeously 
enshrined above the chief altar in the 
cathedral church at Mechlin. Some 
assert that these are the remains of the 
English saint, bornat Sutton. Whether 
this be so or not, Iam not able to 
assert. An ancient custom of the 
married women of Mechlin would 
seem to support the idea. The custom 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVIITL. 
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to which I allude was this. For many 
years the wives of Mechlin, when the 
time of their confinement was near, 
used to pass into the territory of 
Brabant that the birth might take 
place when, like the mother of Rum- 
bald, they were absent from home. I 
suspect, however, that the privileges 
attached to being a born Brabangon 
might have had something to do with 
this custom. The moving fashion, on 
the other hand, was extended to other 
ladies besides the married ones, who 
resided in the “city of pigs’ feet and 
costly lace,” under the guardianship of 
St. Rumbald. Thus in the old con- 
vent which formerly stood near the 
gate of Saint Katharine, there was then 
a sisterhood of not less than fifteen 
hundred nuns; with a pupilhood, if I 
may so speak, of nearly five thousand 
boarders. The sisters of this monastery 
enjoyed the privilege of receiving and 
paying visits, within or without the 
monastery, and at whatever hour it so 
pleased them. ‘They could lodge in 
the town, if they were so inclined, and 
might marry, if proposals were made 
which they chose to accept. Ido not 
know if this was the convent which 
broke out into open revolt when the 
government deprived it of the privilege 
of having soldiers quartered upon it ; 
but that such revolt has occurred more 
than once is matter which may not be 
gainsayed. 

Another fact is that St. Rumbald 
at Mechlin has made as many dupes 
as he or his namesake did at beater. 
He has given rise to a joke which, for 
a joke, has proved one of the most 
serious and bloody upon record, and 
which cannot, even now, be mentioned 
to a native of the town without its ex- 
citing his most solemn displeasure. It 
appears that one night, as the blessed 
moon was shining most brilliantly over 
the Dyle, and lighting up in all her 
splendour the towers and turrets of 
old Mechlin, saving the best of her 
effulgence for the old cathedral, a 
half-sleepy burgher, smoking at his 
window, and gazing therefrom at the 
shrine of St. Rumbald, which seemed 
to lie bathed in a triple lustrous glory, 
appeared to be suddenly inspired with 
an idea breathed into him from that 


upon which he was meditatively 
looking. He thereupon thrust his head 
out into the street and shouted lustily 
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“fire! fire!” Having done which he 
quietly retired to bed, and left the 
city to make the best of it. The city 
was fairly aroused. The people, amid 
the clangor of tocsins, the rolling of 
drums, and the shouts of the multi- 
tude, rushed in crowds to the cathe- 
dral square, where the light upon the 
cathedral tower was token by them 
for the conflagration they supposed to 
be raging. The fire-brigade of the day, 
aided by the zealous townsmen, soon 
directed a deluge of water against the 
edifice, which ‘had well nigh turned 
the Dyle itself into aqueous destitu- 
tion. The walls and windows of the 
cathedral looked all the brighter for 
the watery application, and the Mech- 
liners worked on with zeal propor- 
tioned to their fears and convictions. 
In the meantime the peasantry poured 
in from the surrounding villages in 
obedience to the alarum; but when 
they saw in what occupation the 
citizens were engaged, they waxed 
something wroth, and demanded what 
it all meant. The burghers breath- 
lessly pumped at their engines, pointed 
to the shrine, and faintly muttered 
“fire!” Whereon there arose a crepi- 
tation of laughter loud enough to have 
shaken the moon herself from the 
spheres, The peasants turned home- 
ward in a vein of boisterous glee. No 
one slept that night for ieadiing, and 
there was not a road, a field, a lane, an 
alley, or a grove through which the 
ecstatic crowd passed on their way 
homeward, which did not re-echo the 
general laughter and resound with the 
now proverbial saying, that “ the wise 
men of Mechlin want to put out the 
moon!” a saying which has sometimes 
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cost the utierer a broken head or a 
poniard-thrust inthe ribs. 

To return to St. Rumbald in Eng- 
land, I find a memento of a saint of 
that name under his more popular ap- 
pellation of Grimbald, in Grimbald 
Craig, a rock which overhangs the 
Nidd exactly opposite to St. Robert's 
cave, where Eugene Aram and John 
Houseman, in 1745, murdered Daniel 
Clark, some half-mile from Knares- 
borough, in Yorkshire. The craig is 
said to have been the residence of a 
saint, but I think he must have been 
too old for Rumbald of Sutton, and I 
am not inclined to believe that he is 
to be identified with that Grimbald 
whose memory is celebrated in the old 
English calendar on the 10th of July, 
who was living in 882, and whose 
grave in the Abbey of Winchester 
was near that of King Alfred himself. 
The festival of Rumbald of Sutton is 
kept on the 3rd of November. Brack- 
ley has not even yet quite forgotten the 
anniversary of the translation of the 
saint’s remains, on the 26th of August. 

There were few localities more pic- 
turesque and more suited for medita- 
tion than those selected on the banks 
of the Nidd by the Yorkshire Grim- 
bald and his brother hermit, St. Ro- 
bert. The craig itself is a majestic 
portion of a picture where the ap | 
of beauty abounds, a beauty whic 
varies with the seasons, but which 
ever exists. ‘There is inspiration to 
be caught from such a spot, though I 
am far from saying that I have suc- 
ceeded in seizing that of a suitable 
quality in the following lines born of 
the memories of the scene. 


Hail, noble craig! the honours of thy brow, 

When wreath’d with verdure, or when crown’d with snow, 
Still shine the same ; half solemn and half sweet, 

As when the rippling Nidd first kiss’d thy feet. 

How many a weary year since then hath shown 





Its varied gifts to man ; while passing on 

Far into Time’s wide ocean ; like the wave 
That hast’neth past thee, and can scarcely lave 
Thy rocky base, ere—type of human lot— 
’Tis lost in wider streams, and there forgot. 





Still changing but in hue, unchanged in form, 
Thou smilest with the sunshine; while the storm 
Draws from thee but a beauty more severe, 
When the wild thunder leaps in his career. 

But ever beautiful thou art; and he 

Who stands to contemplate thy majesty, 

Might almost dream he saw thee, smiling, greet 
Each playful wave that breaks against thy feet, 
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Saint Robert at Knaresborough. 
As Cathay’s tuneful shores, they say, once gave 


Payment in song for kisses from each wave. 


Yes, beautiful ; and eloquent, though mute ! 
Almost defying Time: what sense acute 








Feels not emotion in the breast of man 

Who thinks how many their short race have ran 

(All record of them being that they died) 

Since here thou’st stood ; now full of strength and pride, 
As when the storm first thundered o’er thy head, 

Or on thee Summer her first glories shed ? 

Think then, oh thou who turnest from this scene, 

Man’s chequered life how brief; himself how mean ! 


Of the saint who has given his name 
to the cave, and to the chapel a little 
higher up the river, on the side oppo- 
site to that where beetles Grimbald 
Craig, I will add a few words by way 
of conclusion. St. Robert of the Nidd 
did not, like his namesake of Britany, 
drive courtezans to church or queens 
into nunneries; nor, like Robert of 
Auvergne, build monasteries, though 
like him he loved retirement ; nor was 
he noble, like Robert of Molesme, who 
founded the Cistercians; nor was he 
the Robert who was the Abbot of 
Newminster, near Morpeth, and who 
died in 1159. To this last Robert, 
Butler has assigned some of the cir- 
cumstances that belong to the bio- 

aphy of Robert of the .Nidd. The 
atter is known to have been visited 
by King John (after Robert of New- 
minster was dead) in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. He was pro- 
bably a younger brother of the Abbot 
of Newminster, where there were as- 
suredly two brothers of the name of 
Floure, and, though they could not 
both have borne the same Christian 
name, it is certain that the two men 
have been diversely celebrated under 
one name. Tocklese Floure was a 
tradesman in and mayor of York. His 
wife’s name was Sminceria. Robert 
of the Nidd, their son, entered the 
church, became a sub-deacon, and at 
Whitby gratified the nuns of “ High 
Whitby’s cloister’d pile” by his various 
exercises, religious and otherwise. He 
was afterwards a member of the Cis- 
tercian brotherhood at Newminster, of 
which I believe his own brother to 
have been abbot. He subsequently 
wandered about from one community 
to another, edifying all by his piety, 
his meekness, and his mortifications. 
He was particularly popular at Spof- 
forth and Rofarlington ; but, self-de- 
nying as legend asserts him to have 


been, there is evidence yet extant of 
his having been, as Hamlet says, “ spa- 
cious in the possession of dirt,”—in 
other words, a landed proprietor. His 
“banks were all furnished with bees,” 
and his barns with corn. He main- 
tained four serving-men, who alike 
looked after his farm, his interests, and 
their own. He had a sharp eye after 
land. William Estoteville, lord of the 
forest of Knaresborough, had desig- 
nated him as “ the protector of thieves,” 
and thereon Robert contrived to terrify 
him into the surrender of all the land 
which now lies between St. Robert’s 
cell and Grimbald Craig. Herescued 
his mother from purgatory, foiled the 
evil one in various encounters, and 
was visited with the religious indig- 
nation of the unwashed and more 
orthodox hermits, because he prac- 
tised the comfortable virtue of clean- 
liness. His own valet, if a saint 
could have such an officer, was a Jew! 
and master and man used occasionally 
to quarrel after the most mundane 
fashion. The chapel and cell cut out 
of the rock by the Nidd, possess little 
architectural decoration, yet they are 
not without a certain beauty, always 
excepting the three heads said to be 
emblematical of the Trinity, and a 
sculptured portrait of St. John the 
Baptist, which is a startling libel upon 
humanity. Robert died in the full 
odour of sanctity, and the monks of 
Fountains endeavoured in vain to get 
possession of his remains. From his 
grave there flowed, it is averred, a 
medicinal oil that would have made 
the fortunes of half the unsuccessful 
quacks of this degenerate age. Man 
a story is told of its miraculous ef- 
fects, and the virtues of the saints of 
the Nidd are still talked of at the 
hearths in the vicinity of St. Robert's 
chapel and St. Grimbald’s Craig. 
J. Doran. 
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OXFORD, AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the State, Discipline, Studies, 
and Revenues of the University and Colleges of Oxford, 1852. 


IN the year 1238, the legate of the 
holy father Gregory IX. having a 
visitatorial commission to the uni- 
versity of Oxford, was driven out of 
the town by the scholars, and forced 
to take refuge under the royal pro- 
tection at Abingdon. A contemporary 
chronicler gives a lively picture of the 
indignant zeal of the assailants, who 
“sought everywhere for the legate, 
exclaiming ‘ Where is that usurer and 
simonist, who plunders our revenues 
and thirsts for our money, and who, 
perverting the King and subverting the 
realm, enriches strangers with our 
spoils ?”* 

The conduct of the university autho- 
rities to the commission of Her Ma- 
jesty, although less turbulent, has been 
scarcely more amiable or sympathetic 
than that of the old Oxonians to the 
commissioner. The latter had, 

owever, in common with the country 
whose spirit they represented, reasons 
for distrusting the motives of the visit- 
ing authority, which are entirely want- 
ing to the remonstrants of the present 
day. But although the Convocation 
has petitioned the Crown against the 
commission, and although the heads of 
colleges have with very few exceptions 
refused to supply evidence to it, we 
are far from attributing to the Uni- 
versity generally either a repugnance 
to a free and complete investigation 
into its condition and resources, or an 
entire antipathy to legislative inter- 
ference. The evidence contributed to 
the Report by several of its most dis- 
tinguished members bears conclusive 
testimony to an earnest desire on the 
part of the intellectual leaders of Ox- 
ford, and generally of those engaged 
in its educational work, to co-operate 
with the State in rendering its wealth 
and intellectual resources more avail- 
able than at present in the national 
work of education. We do not fear 
from the growing demand for reform 
of the universities any injurious dimi- 
nution of their independent action. 


We should deprecate as heartily as 
any of the most rigid defenders of the 
old system any such change as would 
subject these important bodies to con- 
tinual interference on the part of the 
supreme power. We wish to see them 
delivered from the shackles which now 
repress their activity, and placed in 
the position most favourable for inde- 
pendent and internal development. 

It is remarkable that much of the 
proposed reform takes the shape of a 
return to institutions analogous tothose 
existing in freer and more vigorous 
times of university history. ‘The con- 
stitution of the universities is as ancient, 
and its sources as various and as per- 
plexing, as those of the English con- 
stitution itself. As in it, the old ele- 
ments of freedom exist. But the first 
Charles and his ecclesiastical minister 
were more successful in Oxford in the 
perpetuation of a system of repression 
and dogmatism than they were in the 
larger field of their labours. We shall 
therefore make no apology to our 
readers for tracing shortly the origin 
and growth of the elder of the English 
universities. 

The school of Oxford of the thirteenth 
century rises before us out of the mists 
that shroud its earlier history, as an 
aggregate of teachersand learners many 
times more numerous than any uni- 
versity of a later age. Its numbers, 
with some show of authority, are said 
to have amounted to thirty thousand. 
Its head, under the title of Chancellor, 
represented the function of the dio- 
cesan, the Bishop of Lincoln, but is 
said to have been elected by the body 
which he ruled. Its great divisions 
would naturally be those of Masters 
and Scholars. The latter in those tur- 
bulent times were able to maintain a 
more influential position than their 
successors, the tamer and more policés 
undergraduates of the present day. 
They were divided into two nations, the 
Northern-men and the Southern-men, 
the partisans, according to Huber,f of 





* Matthew Paris, sub anno 1238. ° 


+ History of the English Universities, translated by Francis W. Newman. 
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De Montfort and the King, and the 
prototypes of the Whigs and Tories of 
modern times. The ancient import- 
ance of the body of students is per- 
petuated in the corporate name of 
“The Chancellor, Masters, and Scho- 
lars of the University of Oxford.” If 
a corporate name had to be sought for 
the present university, it would be, 
“ The Heads of Colleges, Doctors, and 
Masters.” Oxford at that time was in 
close connection with the university of 
Paris, which had a similar constitution, 
and whose students were divided into 
four nations, French, English, Nor- 
mans, and Picards. From Paris, in 
1229, Oxford received a large immi- 
gration of students; and the fact that 
the Nations of Oxford were both Eng- 
lish is ingeniously used by Huber as 
an argument that the university ex- 
isted prior to this influx of foreigners. 
It seems to us to afford some presump- 
tion of its existence before the Con- 
quest. Each nation, both at Paris and 
at Oxford, was presided over by proc- 
tors of its own election. 

The system of degrees arose out of 
the original simple distinction between 
teachers and learners. The degrees 
were all originally, as their names 
(master, doctor, professor) import, 
merely licences to teach. The original 
universitas literaria was the faculty of 
Arts; the other faculties were subse- 
quently added. The ‘artesliberales’ com- 
— the ancient trivium of grammar, 
ogic, and rhetoric, and the guadrivium 
of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music, as well as the then new 
speculative philosophy, which, from 
the schools (or universities) where it 
flourished, was called Scholastic. Those 
who were themselves in the actual en- 
joyment of the privilege of teaching 
(magistri regentes scholarum) naturally 
claimed the right of admitting others 
into their body, while the growing 
number of those who sought the licen- 
tiate merely as a distinction, or as a 
proof of proficiency, and who, when 
called upon in due time, renounced 
the intention of exercising the profes- 
sion of instructor, were excluded from 
taking part in the admission of new 
masters. ‘The distinction is still main- 
tained between the Regent Masters 
(Masters of Arts, in effect, of less than 
a year’s standing) and Non-Regent 
Masters, the former of whom constitute 
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the Congregation, and take part in the 
formalities of granting degrees. 

The formula still used in conferring 
degrees is that of a licence to teach in 
each subject up to a certain point: a 
bachelor of medicine, for example, is 
admitted to lecture upon the — 
isms of Hippocrates ; and a bachelor 
of music receives a commission from 
the university to hold a public reading 
of any book of Boethius which he may 
choose. We presume he is restricted 
to the treatise upon his own science. 
This inferior estate of bachelors (a term 
apparently borrowed from chivalry) 
constituted a class between the masters 
and students. The formula of grant- 
ing a B.A. degree at Oxford is, if we 
remember rightly, a permission to lec- 
ture upon any of Aristotle’s works 
connected with the science of logic. 
This calls to mind Chaucer’s Clerk, 
who was no doubt a bachelor of arts : 


A clerk ther was of Oxenforde also 
That unto logike hadde long ygo. 


Nowhere do existing forms and cus- 
toms savour so strongly of the most 
venerable age, or carry the mind back 
so many centuries, as at Oxford. John 
Doe and Richard Roe, who are at this 
moment vanishing from our assizes as 
superannuated suitors, would be ju- 
niors if transplanted into the univer- 
sity courts. The machinery of fines 
and recoveries, and all the kindred 
learning of the old law, which has 
been swept away as “ antidiluvian rub- 
bish” by our more active law re- 
formers, arose and grew into a a 
when the still lingering formulas of 
Oxford, and a great part of her uni- 
versity constitution, were already old. 
A large emigration of scholars from 
Oxford, in consequence of some of the 
troubles of the university in the thir- 
teenth century, was directed to Stam- 
ford, in Northamptonshire. In the 
present day it is one of the oaths re- 
quired of a graduate that he will not 
lecture or attend lectures at Stamford. 
The exercises performed until lately 
at one of the colleges of Oxford were 
called Austens—a name which brings 
back the poorer youth of the univer- 
sity, when the halls of the monasteries 
were borrowed or hired for the uni- 
versity disputations. The examina- 
tion which goes among undergraduates 
by the name of Littlego, is still in Latin 
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styled “ The Responsions or Disputa- 
tions in the Parvise.” And those who 
are well acquainted with Oxford at 
the present day will observe, without 
a sneer, how much the traditional 
studies of Oxford still run in the me- 
dieval channel. The faculty of arts 
still haunts its ancient trivium, and 
the word “science,” in the language 
of Oxford, still means nothing more 
than dialectic and rhetoric. 

No circumstance has contributed so 
much to the peculiar character both 
of medieval and of modern Oxford, as 
its isolation from the contact and in- 
fluence of an imperial or capital city. 
It is to this circumstance and to the 
absence on the other hand of any over- 
powering ecclesiastical authority, that 
the ancient independence of the uni- 
versity is due. The schools of Paris 
and the other French universities 
grew up as supplemental to the ca- 
thedral establishments with which they 
were connected, and never succeeded 
in entirely freeing themselves from 
this dependence. ‘The bishop’s chan- 
cellor was there not so much the head 
as the governor and legislator of the 
body which he ruled. In the English 
universities the chancellors were al- 
ways distinct from the chancellors of 
the diocese, and, though originally 
officers of the bishop, naturally became 
identified in feeling and interest with 
the institutions of which they were 
the chief members. The principal 
continental universities again were 
founded in the midst of populous 
and ruling cities. In Paris, Bologna, 
Padua, or Naples, the universities 
were no match for the municipalities, 
and existed only by royal, imperial, or 
papal patronage ; they could not there- 
fore reject the continual interference 
and control of the ministers of the po- 
tentates upon whose protection they 
depended. At Oxford the University, 
during her active and stormy youth, 
carried on a persevering and often 
bloody contest against the municipality 
in which she was placed. Although 
the immediate consequences of these 
early frays between ‘town and gown’ 
were often most disastrous, the schools 
being at times completely broken up, 
yet the ultimate result of the appeal 
to the King, and the vigorous exer- 
tion of ecclesiastical influence and spi- 
ritual power on behalf of the Univer- 
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sity which generally followed, was the 
gradual enlargement of the jurisdiction 
and prerogative of the chancellor and 
scholars, and the confirmation of the 
independence of the academic authori- 
ties and their final ascendancy over 
the town corporation. The very isola- 
tion of Oxford, which, in the present 
day, seems to lead to so different a 
result, enabled the University, by the 
freedom which it secured her from the 
violent control of the state faction 
which was uppermost, and on the 
other hand from the repression of ec- 
clesiastical interference, to reflect the 
whole feeling and character, political 
and religious, of an earlier time, and 
to lead in a remarkable manner the 
intellect of the age. We have seen, 
in the contest with the papal legate in 
1238, how completely an institution 
eminently ecclesiastical in its character 
and origin, reflected the national aver- 
sion to all interference which came 
from Rome. The doctrines of Wycliff 
emanated from the same schools, and, 
until forcibly expelled, gave a strong 
colour to the spirit of Oxford, which 
made it harmonize the more with the 
popular feeling of England. 

Observers of events in those times re- 
marked that the intestine commotions 
of Oxford were generally the prelude 
to national disturbances. Wood cites 
an old monkish rhyme to this effect :— 
Chronica si penses cum pugnant Oxonienses 
Post paucos menses volat ira per Angligenenses, 

To illustrate the intellectual emi- 
nence of Oxford in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, it is sufficient to 
call to mind a few of her teachers, 
whose names became watchwords to 
the philosophical factions of that age. 
At the same time that Roger Bacon, 
under the protection of Robert Gross- 
teste Bishop of Lincoln, the learned 
enemy of Innocent IV. and the great 
opponent in that day of papal preten- 
sions, pursued his costly experiments 
at Oxford, and anticipated, as in a 
dream, some of the most valuable re- 
sults of modern science, Duns Scotus, 
a “ Northernman” as we may suppose, 
was practising his mind in those in- 
tricate speculations which earned him 
the title of the Subtle Doctor. The 
next generation produced William of 
Occam, like Bacon a Franciscan friar, 
the ‘ Singular Doctor of Oxford,’ who 
revived the sect of Nominalists, and the 
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champion of the temporal against the 


papal power. Occam was a scholar at 
the new college of Merton, which at the 
same period sheltered Thomas Brad- 
warden, styled the “ Profound Doc- 
tor,” whose treatise De Causé Dei 
was printed by Archbishop Abbot, as 
anticipating many of the tenets of 
Protestantism. In the next genera- 
tion the same spirit was more fully 
developed in Wycliff, who is said by 
Wood to have taught Chaucer in Can- 
terbury Hall, and whose followers to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury had almost gained the upper hand 
in Oxford. 

But when any great name of those 
times is claimed as the property of any 
single school, it must not be forgotten 
that the universities of Europe were 
literary republics, which acknowledged 
mutual rights of citizenship, and it is 
probable that few of the doctors or 
clerks of that age confined their la- 
bours to their proper alma mater. 
Chaucer’s “Clerk of Oxenforde” had 
wandered as far as Italy, and very ap- 
propriately prefaces his tale : 


T woll you tell a tale which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk : 


This worthy clerk being no other than 
“Frauncis Petrark the laureat Poete.” 

We have been describing a period 
in the history of Oxford prior to the 
existence both of the tutorial or col- 
legiate and of the professorial systems 
of instruction. We find no traces of 
public or University professors. The 
scholars flocked into the “schools” or 
to “the Parvis” to listen to the dispu- 
tation of the “ Sophists,” or crowded 
round the Doctors selected by them- 
selves. Some listened eagerly to the 
Franciscan friar as he revealed the 
properties of his convex glass, or an- 
nounced to his incredulous hearers the 
new methods by which he promised a 
royal road both to the languages and to 
science. To others the Subtle Doctor 
expounded his scholastic Platonism. 
And in the next generation hundreds 
of scholars learned from Wycliff an 
advanced theology, and eagerly caught 
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his covert insinuations against the 
Papacy and the monks. Wood finds 
traces of some fifty “ schools,” many of 
them crowded into the space between 
St. Mary’s Church and the town wall, 
where was the lane called School 
Street. The space is now occupied by 
some of the most magnificent structures 
of the Academy, but for one student who 
of late has listened to Dr. Buckland in 
the Clarendon, or taken down a volume 
in the Radcliffe Library, hundreds in 
the thirteenth century attended on the 
same spots the teachers of their choice. 

The students generally lived in halls 
or inns, of which Wood reckons that 
there were at one time three hundred, 
and every hall was probably a school. 
Scholars not attached to any of these 
establishments were always discouraged 
by the authorities; and as early as the 
year 1231, no clerk or pos was 
allowed to remain a fortnight in the 
town without putting himself under a 
master of the schools as tutor. Still 
the University seems to have been long 
infested with disorderly members or 
pretended members, many of them 
strangers from Ireland and Wales, 
who lived in lodgings or chambers, and 
were called chamberdekens (cameris 
degentes). A statute of the realm 
(1 Henry V.) ordained that all “ Irish 
clerks mendicant, called chamber- 
deakyns, should be voided out of the 
kingdom.” An exception was made 
in favour of graduates in the schools 
and professed religious. 

Out of the halls which became so 
early an established part of the Oxford 
system, arose those foundations which 
in modern times have superseded the 
functions and usurped the power of 
the University. Walter de Merton 
was the first to settle a body of clerks 
upon a permanent and corporate basis. 
His statutes became the model for all 
subsequent colleges, both at Oxford 
and at Cambridge ;* and they have the 
merit of being less minute and con- 
sequently less manifestly obsolete than 
their later copies. Another proof of 
the wisdom and benevolence of the 
founder is the provision that the 





* The Statutes of Merton College were translated by Mr. G. R. M. Ward, and 
published since his death by Mr. Percival; those of Corpus, All Souls, and Magdalen 
were previously published in English by Mr. Ward. The Commission propose to 


publish the Statutes of which they have copies. 


Most of the college authorities, from 


avery mistaken notion of the meaning of their oath not to divulge ‘‘ the secrets of 
their house,’’ have refused to supply copies of their Statutes. 
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number of fellows should be depend- 
ent on the means of the house. Any 
departure from this rule, if occasioned 
by the Warden, was to be the cause of 
his dismissal, and the Visitor was to see 
the intention of the founder enforced. 
Archbishop Laud, however, as Visitor 
of the College, defeated this reasonable 
provision by prohibiting the election 
for the future of more than twenty- 
four fellows. The Colleges were se- 
cular foundations, and any scholar 
“entering into religion” or becoming a 
monk was obliged to give up his col- 
legiate provision. Some persons have 
asserted in the present day, as an excuse 
for the small service done by several 
of the richer colleges to the cause of 
learning, that the primary object of 
their original foundation was not edu- 
cation, but, as it is expressed, “ a higher 
purpose.”* ‘This notion finds no sup- 
port in the text of the College statutes. 
The sole object of the establishment 
of Merton is the perpetual support of 
clerks residing at the schools and be- 
neficially engaged in studying there ; 
“and the provision of a fellow is to 
cease upon his retiring from the house 
with the intention of giving up learn- 
ing or neglecting to study inthe house.” 
They are generally enjoined to pray 





for the souls of their founders, and, if 


they were of the mind of Chaucer's 
clerk, they would have done so with- 
out any order: 

For all that he might of his frendes hente, 

On bokes and on lepning he it spente, 

And besily gan for the soules praie 

Of hem that gave him wherewith to scholaie. 

Had this been otherwise, the founders 
and their bedesmen would not have 
been true sons of the age in which they 
lived. 

The statutes of the later colleges 
follow their predecessors in essential 
matters, while they accumulate more 
numerous and minute directionsas to the 
dress, manners, and behaviour of their 
members. ‘They all without exception 
contemplate continual residence with- 
out reference to the University terms, 
and any cause which would incapacitate 
residence is a cause of removal. One 
is almost startled at finding in an enu- 
meration of the causes for which the fel- 
lows ofa College founded in the seven- 
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teenth century may depose their head, 
“heresy, adultery, frequent drunken- 
ness, manifest perjury, infectious sick- 
ness, and wilful homicide.” In the 
statutes of Magdalen a humane pro- 
vision is made for pensioning off and 
maintaining in a separate house a sick 
resident or fellow. At some of the col- 
eges public lectureships were founded 
for the benefit of the University. 

The list of founders of colleges pro- 
perly begins with Walter de Merton, 
the chancellor of Henry ITI. and ends 
with Nicholas Wadham, in the learned 
reign of the first James. The greater 
number were founded in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. In the latter 
part of the fourteenth century the num- 
bers of the University began rapidly 
to diminish. An academic statute of 
the year 1373 has an ominous charac- 
ter. It recites that from the excessive 
number of vendors of books not at- 
tached to the University many manu- 
scripts of great value were being ex- 
ported to foreign parts, and forbids the 
sale of books of above half a mark by 
any but the University stationers.t 
At that time the University was dis- 
tracted by the contests between the 
adherents of Wycliff and the Mendi- 
cant Friars, and in 1377 the bull of 
Gregory II. against Wycliff arrived in 
Oxford. During the next century 
the University was still declining. In 
its last years Erasmus could scarcely 
collect a class to acquire the suspected 
knowledge of Greek; and in 1503 only 
thirty-three, according to Wood, out 
of the once numerous halls of Oxford, 
existed, and these but slenderly in- 
habited. In these circumstances it 
will be easily conceived how the col- 
leges, increasing in number and in 
wealth, gradually absorbed all the 
learning and influence of the Uni- 
versity. They became the centres of 
instruction in the classical languages, 
the study of which after the revival of 
learning gradually displaced much of 
the ancient curriculum of Oxford. 
Bishop Fox founded Corpus Christi 
College with especial reference to the 
study of Greek, and established there 
a professor of that language; and, 
subsequently to the Reformation, the 
legislators of Jesus’ College, while they 





* Letter of the Hebdomadal Board to the Duke of Wellington, May 16, 1850. 
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forbade the use of English within its 
precincts, added Hebrew to the per- 
mitted languages. The former part 
of this rule is common to all the col- 
leges, the latter is peculiar to the So- 
ciety last named. 

In the earlier period of University 
history the interference of the Crown 
was sought and exercised most bene- 
ficially upon every emergency. In 
that age of conflicting forces and ill- 
defined prerogatives, the royal Deus ex 
machini descends as of course upon 
every scene, and with a wholesome 
vigour, superseded in the present day 
by slower and more constitutional pro- 
cesses, silences contention, and re- 
stores order. In times nearer to our 
own the Crown has frequently exerted 
its visitatorial power over the Uni- 
versity. The Visitation of 1535 under 
Henry VIII. had for its principal object 
the purgation of Oxford from the re- 
mains of popery; but among the re- 
forms then recommended it was pro- 
posed to establish lectureships at several 
of the richer colleges for the benefit 
of the University.* In 1559 Queen 
Elizabeth directed a commission to 
Oxford, for the purpose of making “a 
mild and gentle, not a vigorous re- 
formation.” In this process no less 
than thirteen heads of colleges were 
ejected. In 1629 the Earl of Pem- 
broke, being Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, commanded a revision and 
codification of the statutes of Oxford. 
This work was completed in 1636, 
when it received the assent of the then 
chancellor, Archbishop Laud, and was 
finally confirmed by the King. 

This code, which is substantially the 
law of the University at the present 
day, comprehended what are called the 
Caroline Statutes, which have .since 
been treated as unalterable. The 
grounds for this opinion are ably dis- 
cussed in the Report of Her Majesty’s 
Commission. The question, however, 
is of no great practical importance, 
inasmuch as the constitution of the 
University as settled by those statutes 
is not likely in any event to be recon- 
structed, except by the assistance of 
the legislature. The principal charac- 
teristic of that constitution is the pre- 
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ponderance given to the Hebdomadal 
Board, or meeting of the Heads of 
Colleges. This body has now for two 
centuries enjoyed the sole initiative 
power in the legislation of the Uni- 
versity, and the chief share in its ad- 
ministration. Since this arrangement 
the University has no history as dis- 
tinct from the Colleges. 

The legislative power still resides in 
the Convocation of Masters of Arts 
and Doctors; but long experience has 
shown that a miscellaneous body, the 
learned or scientific element of which 
forms a very small part of the whole, 
having only the power of accepting or 
rejecting without amendment the pro- 
positions of a board of persons elected 
by the several Colleges, not for legis- 
lative or literary, but for social, or at 
best for administrative, capacity, forms 
a cumbersome and unfit machinery for 
the supreme direction of an educational 
institution, or for the adaptation of its 
system to modern requirements. “In 
any plan for University reform,”—we 
quote the words of the Commissioners’ 
Report,— must enter some modifica- 
tion of the academical constitution, as 
regards the legislative powers now al- 
most exclusively confided to the Heb- 
domadal Board.” 

The founders of Colleges, as a ge- 
neral rule, did not contemplate the 
admission into their walls of any per- 
sons beside the fellows and scholars 
for whom they provided a maintenance. 
When these establishments were per- 
mitted to receive boarders (“Com- 
moners” or “ Batellars ”), it was only a 
subsidiary and unessential part of their 
foundation. At the present day no 
person can be admitted into the Uni- 
versity except through the gate of a 
College or Hall, within whose precincts 
he must reside until he has kept six- 
teen terms. The five Halls which now 
remain can accommodate but a small 
number of residents, and it is no longer 
in the power of a Master, according to 
the ancient usage, to establish a new 
Hall. The University is therefore in 
the main dependent on the Colleges 
for the reception of its students. Under 
this system the Colleges have, with 
few exceptions, become large boarding- 





* See Letters of King Henry the Eighth’s Commissioners, published by the Camden 


Society, p. 71. 
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houses for the reception of ‘“ Com- 
moners,” who not only live but receive 
their instruction within the College. 
One important consequence of this ar- 
rangement has been to establish a 
uniformly high scale of expense as ne- 
cessary to the acquisition of a degree. 
Fees have to be paid both to the Col- 
lege and to the University; and, in 
addition to this, a nearly equal standard 
of personal and social expenditure is 
established, which is suited to the more 
wealthy of the class from which the pre- 
sent students are supplied. The result 
is that, with the exception of those who 
are preparing for the ministry of the 
Church, and who require a degree for 
ordination, the number of students from 
the middle rank of society is extremely 
limited, and the class for whose benefit 
the benefactions of the Colleges were 
originally intended is excluded both 
from those foundations and from Uni- 
versity education of any kind. In the 
year 1851 only 359 students were ma- 
triculated. We shall subsequently state 
what measures are suggested by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for extending 
more widely the education of the Uni- 
versity. . 

The studies of Oxford, as well as its 
constitution, were intended to be so 
settled by the Laudian statutes as “ to 
endure in annum Platonicum.” The 
system was, in its conception, not un- 
suited to the science and requirements 
of that age. The instruction contem- 
plated was to be given chiefly by the 
prelectors or professors of the Uni- 
versity. The course of study termi- 
nated by the M.A. degree occupied 
seven years; from those who proceeded 
in the higher faculties a further resi- 
dence was expected. The principal 
subjects were still comprised in the 
ancient trivium, and the disputants were 
bound to maintain “the whole doc- 
trine of the Peripatetics.” It is need- 
less for us to trace the steps by which 
this scheme of academical education 
was practically abolished, until, at the 
end of the last century, an examina- 
tion for a degree at Oxford had be- 
come, to use Lord Eldon’s word, “a 
farce.”* It is somewhat startling to 
find the Hebdomadal Board, in their 
Letter of 1850 to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, stating that “the academic 


* Twiss's Life of Lord Eldon, i. p. 57. 





system of study was admirably ar- 
ranged at a time when not only the 
nature and faculties of the human mind 
were exactly what they are still, and 
must of course remain, but the prifi- 
ciples also of sound and enlarged cul- 
ture were far from ree | under- 
stood.” Bya series of beneficial changes 
from the year 1800 to 1850, the Uni- 
versity examinations prior to a Ba- 
chelor of Arts’ degree have become 
the most important “instruments,” to 
use the words of the Commission, “ not 
only for testing the proficiency of the 
students, but also for stimulating and 
directing the studies of the place.” 
The B.A. degree is now the only de- 
ree, except those in Medicine and 
usic (which are taken at Oxford by 
very few persons indeed), that has any 
pretensions to be a test of learning or 
proficiency. It is required as a step 
to the faculties of Law and Theology, 
degrees in which are granted upon 
fulfilment of the formal conditions and 
— of the required fees. ‘The 
atest statute respecting the public ex- 
aminations was passed in convocation 
since the issuing of the Royal Com- 
mission, and does not come into full 
force until next year. Students are 
now examined at three several periods 
of their academic career. On the third 
of these occasions they are required to 
pass through two “schools” at least, 
one that ofliter@ humaniores, whichcom- 
prise classical literature, logic, moral 
philosophy, and ancient history, and 
the other to be selected by themselves 
from the remaining three schools. 
These are the schools of mathematics, 
of natural science, and of law and 
modern history, which latter is to in- 
clude the subject of political economy. 
The Royal Commission discusses at 
considerable length, and makes some 
valuable suggestions, upon the sub- 
ject of the examinations. One of the 
changes which they propose is the e- 
tablishment of a public examination 
of all applicants for matriculation. 
The admission of members into the 
University is now committed to the 
discretion of the collegiate authorities, 
whose standards vary according to the 
pressure of persons desiring admission 
into the particular societies. Another 
excellent recommendation is, thatevery 
student should be entirely free during 
his third year, after having passed an 
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examination in Arts, to devote himself 
to such special branch or branches of 
study as he may think likely to be 
useful to him in the profession he is 
about to enter. 

But the more important suggestions 
of the Commission relate to the re- 
modelling of the legislative constitu- 
tion of the University, its liberation 
from dependence on the Colleges, the 
re-establishment in some measure of 
the professorial system of instruction, 
and such changes in the statutes of 
the Colleges as may make them more 
useful to the cause of education, and 
answerable to the requirements and 
manners of the present time. 

With respect to the University con- 
stitution, it is proposed to re-construct 
the ancient meeting, which we have 
before mentioned as composed of those 
actually engaged in the work of edu- 
cation, and to form a new “ Congrega- 
tion” of the heads of houses, proctors, 
Professors, and senior college-tutors. 
This body would share with the pre- 
sent “ Board” the right of initiating 
measures in Convocation, would suc- 
ceed to the appointment of those pro- 
fessors who are now elected by Con- 
vocation, and would nominate the 
Proctors out of the whole University, 
withoutregard to the“ Caroline Cycle,” 
which prescribes the order in which 
this office is now filled from the several 
Colleges. ‘The proctors are the Pre- 
Jfeéts de Police of the University, and it 
is evidently most important that the 
office should be held by persons suitable 
for and accustomed to its particular 
duties. The Commission, therefore, 
wisely propose that the Proctorship 
should be tenable for two years instead 
of one, with power of re-election. At 
the same time they propose that these 
officers, being selected for magisterial 
rather than literary qualities, should 
no longer share, as at present, in the 
nomination of examiners, the adjudica- 
tion of prizes, the election of profes- 
sors, and the appointment of preachers: 
and that their extraordinary power of 
veto on Acts of Convocation should be 
abolished. It is another useful sug- 
gestion of the Commission, that the 
process in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
for the recovery of debts from mem- 
bers of the University should be as- 
similated to that of the County Courts, 
and that the practice of the University 
Court should be thrown open. 
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For the purpose of providing accom- 
modation for a greater number, and 
for students of smaller means, the 
Commission recommend that members 
of the University should, “ under due 
superintendence, be permitted to live 
in private lodgings, without connection 
with a college or hall.” Under this 
system it is hoped that, instead of the 
course of residence and study neces- 
sary for a degree costing as it now 
does upon a low average about 600/., 
the expenses of a student at the Uni- 
versity may be reduced in the case of 
poe of frugal habits to considerably 
ess than half that sum.* 

The re-establishment of the Univer- 
sity or professorial system of instruc- 
tion is involved in the formation of a 
body of students unattached to the 
Colleges. At present the mass of 
undergraduates know nothing of the 
University professors, and receive in- 
struction from their college tutor only. 
Those who are preparing for “ ho- 
nours,” with scarcely any exception, 
read with a private tutor besides; and 
the same class frequently attend the 
lectures of the professors, especially of 
such as lecture upon subjects which 
are useful, with a view to their ex- 
aminations. In the scheme of instruc- 
tion adopted by the Commission, it is 
proposed to supplant, if possible, the 
private tutors, and in some degree the 
college tutors also, by professors and 
assistant lecturers acting under the 
direction and control of the University. 
The great difficulty in this matter is 
to make such provisions as will secure 
the practical working of the plan pro- 
posed. The professorial system exists 
in theory already, but in practice it 
exercises no influence ; and the private 
tutors educate the University, in which 
they have no recognised position. It 
is proposed to reinstate the professors 
in the position of general instructors, 
by connecting them with the public 
examinations, which do in fact deter- 
mine the direction of the studies of the 
place. For this purpose the professors 
are to be distributed into four boards 
for the regulation of different branches 
of study, and to have a voice in the 
appointment of examiners. The freer 
choice which it is proposed to allow to 
the students, in respect to the subjeets 
of their study, would also tend to 
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draw them to the lecture-rooms of the 
professors; and we might add that a 
stricter and more regular performance 
on the part of the professors them- 
selves of their duties would in itself 
induce a larger attendance, and will 
be absolutely necessary, if the students 
are to trust mainly to them for their 
instruction. 

The Colleges as originally founded 
might be defined as charitable or elee- 
mosynary foundations for the per- 
petual support of poor scholars residing 
together under a common rule of life, 
and devoting themselves to study and 
prayer.* It is needless to say that 
this description does not apply to the 
same institutions as they now exist. 
Colleges are no longer eleemosynary. 
Their fellows, as a general rule, do 
not reside and are not engaged in 
university studies, either as teach- 
ers or learners. The religious ser- 
vices prescribed have became obsolete. 
And yet, pudet dicere, an oath of the 
most stringent kind, is still exacted 
of every member to maintain and 
observe the original statutes of his 
College. If asked, what parts of 
their statutes are observed, we should 
be compelled to answer, those parts 
only in the maintenance of which 
private and limited interests are in- 
volved, and the general tendency of 
which in the present day is to render 
the institutions bound by them com- 
paratively useless to the main objects 
of their foundation. The same persons 
who acquiesce most contentedly in the 
change of circumstances which has 
converted the pittance of a poor scholar 
into the pension of a wealthy siue- 
curist, and the college of “ indigent 
clerks pursuing without intermission 
the sciences and faculties” into a spe- 
cies of clerical club,f assert, we have 
no doubt conscientiously, their belief 
in the sacredness of the founders’ in- 
tentions as to the dioceses which were 
to fill their fellowships and the families 
to be benefited by their bounty. Every 
one will have anticipated the recom- 
mendation of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners, that “all promissory oaths” 
imposed either by the University or 
by the Colleges, and “all declarations 


* See the Report of the Oxford Commission, p. 136. 
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against change in statutes, should be 
prohibited as unlawful,” and “that 
fellowships should be thrown open to 
all members of the University (being 
Bachelors of Arts) wherever born.” 
From this latter recommendation St. 
John’s is excepted, whose foundation 
it is proposed to throw open to all the 
schools of London; and as to New 
College, the only change suggested 
is to open the fellowships to the 
commoners as well as the collegers of 
Winchester. The Commission are also 
favourable to retaining some benefits 
for Welsh scholars at Jesus’ College. 
Another obvious suggestion of the 
Commissioners is, that all fellowships 
should be released from the obliga- 
tions imposed upon their holders toenter 
into holy orders, or to proceed to degrees 
in the higher faculties; and that some 
regulation should be adopted in lieu of 
the present obsolete and disregarded 
provisions with respect to the vacation 
or non-tenure of fellowships by persons 
of a certain amount of private property. 
It is manifest that Fellows of Colleges 
engaged away from Oxford in the study 
of law or medicine, or in other scientific 
or literary labours which are now 
followed rather in capital cities than 
in universities, represent as fairly as 
any other members of the University 
of the present day the class of persons 
intended to be benefited by the found- 
ers of Colleges. ‘The obligation of re- 
sidence, which has long been disre- 
garded in practice, should therefore be 
erased from the statute books. At 
the same time it would very much 
benefit the University if the sugges- 
tion of the Commission were adopted, 
that some part of the College endow- 
ments should “be made available for 
the education of the University,” by 
the support of resident professors and 
lecturers, and “ that for this purpose 
the three lectureships founded by Fox 
at Corpus should be restored and en- 
dowed by the College ;” and that a 
similar obligation should be imposed on 
Magdalen, “ where three lectureships 
were founded by Wainflete,” and on 
some other of the richer Colleges. At 
the same time it would be necessary 
in order to secure the tenure of these 





+ Dr. Ingram (Memorials of Oxford) gracefully described one of the Oxford Col- 
leges, as ‘‘not so much a place of elementary education as of cultivated society.” 
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offices by persons in whom the Uni- 
versity could confide, “ that these pro- 
fessor-fellows should not be elected b 
the College electors, but that suc 
fellowships should follow the profes- 
sorships to which they may be at- 
tached.” This would transfer the no- 
mination to the Crown, in whom it is 
proposed that the appointment to the 
newly-created chairs should be vested. 
While we admit that the powers of the 
Crown in respect to such appointments 
is commonly exercised with fairness, 
we think it extremely desirable that 
the whole patronage of the University 
should not be centred in one quarter. 
For the benefit of the professor-fellows 
only, the Commission recommend the 
obligation of celibacy to be removed. 
If this restriction were retained, it is 
manifest that the object of inducing 
the permanent residence in Oxford of 
the most eminent teachers in literature 
and science could not be attained. 
We are unable to see any reason why, 
now that the residence of fellows is no 
longer enforced, the enjoyment of a 
collegiate provision should be saddled 
with a condition so much more in har- 
mony with the mistaken notions of 
the Middle Ages, than with the altered 
circumstances and more enlightened 
feelings of modern times; and with 
respect to fellows engaged in the tui- 
tion of a College we agree with the evi- 
dence contributed by Mr. Conington of 
University College to the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, that “as long.as mar- 
ried heads of Colleges occupy a part of 
the College buildings, a proposal to 
allow a similar privilege to married 
tutors is not to be treated as an ab- 
surdity, much less to be put down by 
paltry sneers about domestic details.” 
A sufliciently rapid succession might 
be secured by making all fellowships 
terminable, as some of those of later 
foundation already are, after a certain 
number of years. 

We must not omit to notice what 
we consider a most valuable sugges- 
tion of the Commission, that certain 
fellowships in each College should be 
appropriated to the encouragement of 
those studies, chiefly scientific, which 
it has been the object of the recent 
changes in the examinations to intro- 
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duce into the academic course. ‘These 
sciences are now tctally disregarded 
in the elections to fellowships, and are 
consequently neglected in favour of 
those branches of knowledge which, 
however barren in public benefit, lead 
the individual to more substantial 
results. 

The principal object of the esta- 
blishment of Callens was, as we have 
seen, the maintenance of learners ; 
that part of the existing institutions 
which best answers this intention is 
the assistance given to the “ Scholars” 
or junior members of the foundations. 
The scholarships, where they consti- 
tute a part of the original foundation, 
have not always been fairly dealt 
with in the distribution of the grow- 
ing incomes of Colleges, and never at 
the present time amount to a sufficient 
maintenance even for the most frugal 
student. The Commission recommend 
the application of surplus college re- 
venues, after making due provision 
for the fellows, to increase the number 
and value of scholarships. 

Another method in which the Col- 
leges may be expected to advance 
the cause of education is by the ad- 
mission, upon favourable terms, of stu- 
dents who are not members of their 
foundation,—a duty which has espe- 
cially devolved upon the Colleges since 
they have absorbed the University in 
themselves. It appears that in the 
17th century this duty was more ef- 
fectively recognised than at present. 
In the year 1616 sixteen Colleges of- 
fered a cheap maintenance to between 
four and five hundred students, and 
of these 86 were educated in Magdalen 
and 31 in All Souls.* At present, the 
services done by the Colleges in Oxford 
to the cause of education seem to be 
in inverse proportion to their wealth. 
Magdalen Hall has 115 undergradu- 
ates, while Magdalen College, whose 
revenues are said to be equal to those 
of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
which cannot: have less than 15,0001. 
a-year, educates scarcely more than 
fifteen. All Souls educates only its four 
Bible-clerks. We looked with some 
curiosity to see the answers returned 
to the inquiries of the Commission 
by the Heads of Magdalen and all 





* Gutch’s Collectanea Curiosa, vol. i. p. 196; Report, p. 143, 
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Souls. The venerable President of 
Magdalen evidently imagines himself 
in the position of his predecessor, be- 
fore James II. “The President de- 
clines giving information concerning 
prey which he is not conscious of 
aving misused or misapplied, or sur- 
rendering statutes for alteration or 
revision which he has sworn to ob- 
serve, and never, directly or indi- 
rectly, to procure an alteration of or 
dispensation from.” The Warden of 
All Souls does not refuse to answer 
any of the inquiries of the Commission, 
and his courteous replies display a 
charming naiveté and unconsciousness 
that the institution he governs is any 
other than le meilleur des colléges dans 
le meilleur des mondes. We recommend 
to those who wish to take an optimist 
view of the present state of Oxford, 
the modest answer of Mr. Sneyd to 
the question whether the fellowships 
of All Souls are disposed of strictly 
according to merit. It appears from 
the same evidence that most if not all 
the fellows of All Souls are habitually 
non-resident, and that “ the admission 
of undergraduates would be impossible 
for want of room, the college buildings 
not being sufficiently capacious to hold 
even all the fellows at the same time.” 
The gross revenue of All Souls 
amounted in 1850 to 9,622. 

It is obvious that very few of the 
changes recommended by the Commis- 
sion can be accomplished without the 
aid of Parliament. This assistance, 
whether sought or unsought, we trust 
the legislature will hasten to afford. 
The University is a national institu- 
tion, enjoying many privileges and emo- 
luments by virtue of royal or parlia- 
mentary bounty. It is therefore the 
duty of the state, as well as the interest 
of the public, to see that the purposes 
of its existence are most efficiently 
fulfilled. 

With respect to the Colleges, it ap- 
pears that some persons conscientiously 
maintain that, so long as the state holds 
the rights of private property as sacred, 
the application of the revenues of these 
societies ought not under any circum- 
stances to be prescribed or altered by 
legislative interference. To these per- 
sons we recommend the following con- 
siderations. In the first place, the laws 
of England do not recognise the crea- 
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tion of a perpetuity as to the objects 


or uses of property. Such a perpe- 
tuity in the case of private property is 
inconsistent with its legal enjoyment 
by the persons successively entitled to 
it; and in the case of property devoted 
to public purposes, is inconsistent with 
the reasonable employment of it for 
the beneficial promotion of those pur- 
oses in successive periods of time. 
hese principles are familiar to lawyers, 

and have been enforced as to the 
property of the Colleges at the Refor- 
mation and at other times, and as to 
that of other corporate bodies upon 
several well-remembered occasions; 
as to charities, they are of daily appli- 
cation in the Court of Chancery. In 
the second place, corporations are ar- 
tificial bodies, owing their existence 
entirely to the commonwealth, which 
endues them with rights and capacities 
in consideration of certain public be- 
nefits expected from their creation. 
Thirdly, we would urge, that with re- 
spect to Colleges the question at pre- 
sent is, whether institutions which 
from lapse of time and alteration of cir- 
cumstances have ceased to promote ef- 
ficiently the objects of their foundation, 
“shall, through the observance of: 
single enactments of their statutes, con- 
tinue to do so for ever.” 

We do not deny the services per- 
formed even now by Oxford to the 
cause of literature and of education; 
we are very far from undervaluing 
the efforts of those who direct her 
studies, to enlarge their basis, and to 
make them commensurate with the 
just requirements of the age; but we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact, that 
in many of those branches of know- 
ledge in which she was once foremost, 
she has suffered herself to be sur- 
passed by rivals of far meaner preten- 
sions and poorer resources. It is the 
object of the changes proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, “to place 
the University of Oxford at the head 
of the education of the country, to 
make its great resources more effec- 
tually serve their high purposes, and 
to render its professors fit repre- 
sentatives of the learning and intellect 
of England.” Every enlightened friend 
of the University will join with us in 
wishing them success. 
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CONTEMPORARY NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
BETWEEN 1659 AND 1672. 


(Continued from May, p. 479.) 


SpanisH AMBASSADOR. 

1660, 13 Sept. The Ambassadour Extra- 
ordinary of the King of Spain, Prince de 
Ligné, came into London very nobly at- 
tended. He lay at Camden House, Lon- 
don, and kept a noble table for all persons 
of quality of our English nation. (118 a.) 

Princess RoyAv’s ARRIVAL. 

The 25th day the Princess Royal came 
to Whitehall attended with a noble re- 
tinue of about 100 persons, gentry, and 
servants, and tradesmen, and tirewomen, 
and others that took that opportunity, 
thinking to advance their fortunes by 
coming in with so excellent princess as 
without question she is. She came from 
Gravesend to Whitehall by water. (123 b.) 


Tospacco-Boxes—CROMWELL AND THE 
KING. 

Sept. At this time great store of to- 
bacco boxes was made, the outside of the 
box-lid the late King, the inside of the 
box-lid the present King, and on the in- 
side of the bottom the picture of Oliver 
Cromwell leaning to a post, and a gallow 
tree over his head, and about his neck a 
halter tied to the tree, and by him the pic- 
ture of the devil wide-mouthed. (123 b.) 

Prince Rurert’s ARRIVAL. 

The 30th day of September Prince 
Rupert came to Whitehall, being newly 
arrived in England. He came with a very 
small retinue. (124 a.) 

Srreer Siens. 

October. At this time the sign of the 
Kings Head, the Dukes Head, the Queens 
Head, was sett up in several streets in Lon- 
don, also General Moncks Head, and also 
those signs that were formerly the Kings 
Arms, and by the Protector pulled down, 
was again set upin more state than at the 
first. (125 a.) 

St. James’ Park. 

October. A great riuer cut out of the 
maine lande was cut out in St James 
Parke—a very broad one. (129 b.) 

Patt MALL. 

October. A Pall Mall made on the fur- 
ther end of St James Park, which was made 
for his Majesty to play, being a very 
princely play. (129 b.) 


SpanisH AMBASSADOR. 
October. The Spanish Ambassador in 
ordinary who came to reside here, had his 
residence in York House. (129 b.) 


St. JAMEs’s Park. 


October 22. About 300 men are every 
day employed in his majesty’s worke in 
making the river in St. James Park, and 
reparing Whitehall. (130a.) 

October 22. A snow house and an ice 
house made in St. James Park,* as the 
mode is in some parts in France and Italy 
and other hot countries, for to cool wines 
and other drinks for the summer season, 
(130 a.) 

Duke or SoMERSET’s DEATH. 

October 25. The Duke of Somerset, an 


old man, Marquis of Hertford, died at 
Essex House in the Strand. (130 a.) 
Frencu AMBASSADOR. 

Ambassador of France lies at Somerset 
House, but being new come I cannot speak 
anything that’s worth observation. (Fur- 
ther description of his magnificence.) 
(131 a.) 

QuEEN MoTHER’s ARRIVAL. 

Nov. 2. The Queen (the King’s mother) 
and the Princess Henrietta came into Lon- 
don. Her coming was very private, Lam- 
beth way. (132 b.) 

Butt AnD Bear BAITINGs AT WHITE- 
HALL. 

Nov. 13. His Mati¢ and many of the 
nobility were at the bull and bear-baiting 
in the Tilt-yard, as it seems an ancient 
custom in times of peace in England—in 
Kings peace. (134 b.) 

Deatu oF Cou. BuaGGe. 

Nov. In this month died Colonel Blauge 
or Blague, an old servant to the Kings 
Matic, (135 a.) 

PLays. 

Nov. Playes much in request, and great 
resort to them. (135 b.) 

Sir Joun LENTHALL, 

Nov. Sir John Lenthall, the old Speaker's 
son, was committed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, for endeavouring to counterfeit the 
great seal of England in tobacco-pipe clay. 
(136 a.) 





* Waller refers to this ice-house in his poem on St, James’s Park. 
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Man KILxep In THE FLEECE TAVERN- 


Nov. One Sir John Gooscall was unfortu- 
nately killed in the Fleece Tavern in Covent 
Garden, by one Balendin, Scotchman; the 
Scotchman was taken and committed to 
the Gatehouse in this month. (136 a.) 


Execution oF CHARLES I. 


Nov. In this month one Tench, the car- 
penter that made the scaffold and knocked 
the staples on the scaffold that King 
Charles the first was beheaded on, was 
committed. 


Lorp SHAFTESBURY AND THE Posy IN 
TRE RING. 

Nov. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper’s re” 
giment of foot disbanded at Salisbury. The 
week’s pay that his Majesty gave over and 
above every man in the regiment caused a 
ring to be made, and the posie in the ring 
“The King’s Guift.’’ (137 a.) 


FisHer’s Foury. 


Nov. The King, Queen, Duke of York, 
and the rest of the royal family, supped at 
Fisher’s Folly,* at the old Countess of 
Devonshire’s. (137 a.) 


Deatu or Sir ArtHur HASELRIGGE. 


1660-1, Jany. Sir Arthur Haselrigge 
died in the Tower, he being there a pri- 
soner for sideing with Oliver Cromwell, 
and was one of the Rump Parliameut ; his 
body was carried from thence and buried 
by his auncestors in Leicestershire. (149 a.) 


Bopizs or CroMWELL, IRETON, AND 
BRADSHAW. 


Jany. 28. The bodies of Oliver Crom- 
well and Henry Ireton, John Bradshaw and 
Thomas Pride, were digged up out of their 
graves for to be hanged up at Tyburn, and 
buried under the gallows. (152 b.) 

CroMWELL’s Bopy. 

Jany 28. Oliver Cromwell’s vault being 

broke open, the people crowded very much 


to see him, who gave sixpence a piece for 
to see him. (152 b.) 


Bopies or CROMWELL, IRETON, AND 
BRADSHAW. 


Jan’ 30. Was kept a very solemn day of 
fast and prayers observed in allthe churches 
of London, and that morning the carcass 
of Oliver Cromwell, and Henry Ireton, 
and John Bradshaw (which the day before 
was brought from Westminster to the Red 
Lyon Inn in Holborn), drawn upon a 
sledge to Tyburn, and then taken out of 
their coffins, and in their shrouds hanged 
by their necks till the going down of the 
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sun, then cut down, their heads cut off, 
and their bodies buried in a grave made 
under the gallows. The coffin that Oliver 
Cromwell was in was a very rich thing, 
very fulkof gilded hinges and nails. (154 b.) 


Deatu or tHE Orv LApy CAPEL. 


Feb. 6. The old Lady Capelt buried 
at Hadham Hall in Hertfor®. (156 a.) 


Heaps or CROMWELL, IRETON, AND 
BRADSHAW. 

Feb.6. The 3 heads, Oliver Cromwell, 
John Bradshaw, and Henry Ireton, was set 
upon poles on the top of Westminster Hall 
by the common hangman. Bradshaw was 
placed in the middle, over the place wher 
the High Court of Justice sat—Oliver 
Cromwell and Henry Treton on both sides 
of Bradshaw. (156 a.) 


Ampass’ ror TuscANyY. 


March 18. Count de Sulviati arrived, 
Ambass' ExY from the Great Duke of 
Tuscany. 


STANDING ARMY. 


March 18. About this time the old army, 
horse and foot, save a regiment or two, was 
quite paid off, and every man a week’s pay 
over and above his pay. The Ear] of Ox- 
ford raised a regiment of horse, which was 
quartered in several places in the country, 
and likewise a regiment of foot was raised 
and quartered in the country under the 
command of Colonel [John] Russell; and 
here in town His Majesty had a Life 
Guard, and Duke of York and Duke of 
Albemarle Life Guards. The chief officers 
of their Guards I shall name :— 


His Majesty’s Guard of Horse, all of them 
in buff coates. 


The Lord Gerard of Brandon Captain. 
Sir Thomas Sands, Bart. .... 


Sir Gilbert Gerard, Bart... .. $ Lieuten- 
Col! Thomas Panton....... —. 

i oars Quarter 
Col. James Prodgiers ...... rll 
Col! Francis Lovelace ...... 
Col! Charles Grimshaw ....( Corpo- 
Col! Francis Berkeley ......(  rals. 
Col. Edward Roscarrick.... 
D* Mathew Smallwood...... Chaplain, 


M* Thomas Woodall ...... Chirurgeon. 


Now foloweth a list of the Duke of York 
his Guard. 

Sir Charles Barklay ........ Captain. 

Rob. Dongant ......... +. Lieut 

S' John Godolphin ........ Cornet. 

Edward Barklay .......... Quart® 





* See article ‘‘ Fisher’s Folly’ in Handbook for London, ond edit. 
t The widow of the Lord Capel who was beheaded. 
t + ‘The Story of Nell Gwyn,”’ p. 27 
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Francis Bedlow.....e.ssees 
James Somervile .......0.+ 
Thomas Dauenport ........ 
Thomas Stourton ........+.+ 
Mr. John Robinson .....,... Chirurgeon. 
These were the chief officers to his High- 
ness Guard. (169 a.) 
Now followeth a list of His Maj’* Life 
[Guards] under the Command of the 
Duke of Albemarle :— 


Corpo- 
rals. 


Sir Philip Howard.......... Captain. 
Henry Moncke..........++ Lieut 
Daniell Collinwood ........ Cornet. 
Francis Watson........++++  Quart® 

St Edward Fish,.......0. 0+ 

Mark Robinson ........++( Corpo- 
Christopher Backon........( rals. 
Wil, Upoott... ...00s0 60008 

Thomas Gunball* .,...... Chaplain. 


M' John Troughtback .... .. Chirurgeon. 


All these were entered, mustered, and in 
this month [March 1660-1] entered into 
pay. (169 b.) 

Dr. Baser, KNIGHTED. 


March. His Majesty was pleased to 
confer the honor of knighthood upon 
John Baber, Doctor of Physic in Covent 
Garden. (170a) 

Count ConINGSMARCKE’S ARRIVAL. 

1661, April. Likewise the Count Co- 


nigsmerk, Envoy Extraordinary from the 
King of Sweden, arrived in London. (175 a.) 


Maunpbay THURSDAY. 


April 11. Called Maunday Thursday : 
His Maj’ was pleased to wash 31 poor men’s 
feet in the great hall in Whitehall, and 
gave every man a purse of white leather, in 
it 31 pence, and a red purse, in it a piece 
of gold, and a shirt, a suit of cloathes, 
shoes and stockings, a wooden dish, and 
a basket wherein was four loaves, half a 
salmon, a whole ling, and herrings red 
and white. Every man drank claret wine 
in the Hall, and after service was done by 
the usual Vicar that belonged to the King’s 
Chapel, also the sound of the organs, they 
all departed and said—God save the King. 
(180 b.) 

QUEEN oF BouemiaA’s ARRIVAL. 

May 17. There came to London the 
Queen of Bohemia out of Holland, and 
lodged in Drury House, at the Lord Cra- 
ven’s: her coming was in the night, so 
that no state attended her coming in. 
(197 a.) 

Form oF Prayer For 29 MAy—Dnrtss. 

An order for keeping the 29** of May, 


between 1659 and 1672. 
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for the happy retura of His Maj’, and a 
form of Prayer, with the Common Prayer, 
to be read in every church and chapel in 
England and Wales... 

Ladies began to wear slashed sleeves 
w' white, in a way of a half shirt. (201 a.) 


THe ComMons—TAKING THE Com-~ 
MUNION. 

Sunday, 26 May. The House of Com- 
mons received the Communion, where D‘ 
Gumm preached. This taking of the Com- 
munion was a vote in the House, that they 
might know who was for Presbytery and 
who were Episcopacy given. All took it 
—some standing, some sitting, some kneel- 
ing—except two who did not receive at 
that time. (201 b.) 


QUEEN oF BoHEMIA. 


Aug. The Queen of Bohemia still re- 
mains at Drury House, and is very much 
visited by our English ladies, and she is 
very much honoured and beloved of all 
sorts of people. At her visits she hath 
six footmen, three coaches, and other at- 
tendants very nobly. (237 a.) 


Sr. James’ Farr. 


Aug. This year the Fair called St James 
Fair was kept the full appointed time, being 
a fortnight; but during that time many lewd 
and infamous persons were, by his Ma- 
jesty’s express command to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and his Lordship’s direction 
to Robert Nelson, Esq. for the committing 
of these to the House of Correction : their 
names are these,—Tory Rory, M™ Win- 
ter, Jane Chapman, Rebecca Baker, Anne 
Browne, Elizabeth Wilkinson, Rachel 
Brinley, M™* Munday, Alice Wiggins, Nell 
Yates, Betty Marshall. Some of these 
were very impudent in the Fair, and dis- 
covered their nakedness to several per- 
sons when these whores were drunk, as 
that they often were.t ( 38 a.) 


CoNDEMNED PRISONERS SOLD TO 
JAMAICA. 


Aug. In this month many prisoners 
that was saved from the gallow tree, was, 
by his Majesty, rather than hanged, soald to 
a merchant to be transplanted over to Ja- 
maica, three score and twelve men and 
twenty-five women; but the men being in 
a barge towards Gravesend to take ship- 
ping, finding themselves strong enough to 
overcome the watermen, took away the 
oares, and conducted themselves on shore, 
but by the care of the sheriff and other 
his Majesty’s officers, 62 was taken and 
clapt on shipboard. (242 b.) 








* The same who wrote the Life of Monk. 


+ Quoted in Handbook for London, 2nd edit. p. 255. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XVIII. 
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Sir Rocer L’Estrance. 


Sept. In this month came forth many 
incomparable books written by that loyal 
and faithful subject who, in the late war, 
was sold and condemned to die, but lived 
to write his name Roger L’ Estrange in Co- 
vent Garden. One book,aCauet [Caveat ?] 
to the Caveliers, and another A Modest 
Plea, &c. 3 or 4 editions. (243 a.) 

Patt Matt anp Sr. James’ Park. 

Sept. This month the road that was for- 
merly used for all coaches and carts and 
horses from Charing Cross to St James by 
St James Park Wall and the backside of 
Pall Mall, is now altered by reason a new 
Pall Mall is made for the use of His Ma- 
jesty in St James Park by the Wall, and 
the dust from coaches was very trouble- 
some to the players at Mall. The new 
road was railed on both sides, five foot 
distance the whole field length. Also in the 
park at the hither end of the new River 
cut there (the length of the Park) a brass 
statue set up upon a mount of stone, and 
the Park made even level to the bridge 
taken down, and the great ditches filled 
up with the earth that was digged down: 
the rising ground and the trees cut down, 
and the roots taken away, and grass seed 
sowed to make pleasant walking, and trees 
planted in walks. (249 b.) 


CoRPSES DISINTERRED FROM WESTMIN- 
sTER Abbey. 

Sept. These corpses who in their life- 
time joined with the Pariiament against the 
King, lying some of them in Hen. 7 Chapel, 
and some in the Abbey, was taken out of 
their graves and put int» pits by the trees 
on the left hand goeing to the Gatehouse 
through the Abbey Churchyard, alias St 
Margaret’s Churchyard, which churchyard 
there was burried 7 or 8 ina pitt. Now 
take their names, Oliver Cromwell’smother, 
Lady (so called) Claypole, M* Stroud a 
parliament man, M* Strong minister, 
General Deane, and Blake the famous in 
his dayes at sea, M* Marshall the minis- 
ter famous in his dayes, D* Isaac Doris- 
laus, Sir William Constable, Anne Fleet- 
wood, achild, M™* Desborough, Coll. Mack- 
worth, M* Haslerigg, M' Stroud, M* Bond, 
Mr Salloway, Mr'* Bradshawe, Coll. Pop- 
ham, Col. Buscewen, D' Twiss, M* Tho- 
mas May.} Oliver Cromwell, John Brad- 
shaw, Col. Ireton, these 3 at Tyborneburied. 
(250 a, b.) 


PRECEDENCE OF AMBASSADORS. 


Quarrel of Precedence with Ambassa- 
dors in the streets. (253 b.) 
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GunrowpeErR Day. 


Nov. 5. The fift day of November pow- 
der plot was kept very strictly. Sermons 
in all churches, and the night spent in 
fire-works and bonfires in most streets of 
London. (259 b.) 

30. Died Brian Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter ; and on this day the new Coyne with 
harp and cross, ceased to pass by the 
King’s Proclamation long since pro- 
claimed.* (267 b.) 

Dec. L’Estrange’s Apology published. 


The following notes are taken from 
the Second Volume. 


1661, Dec. John Lort’s entert at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. (1a.) Knighted Jany. 1661-2. 

Mummy shewn at Whitehall and at the 
Hand and Court near Essex House. (2 b.) 

1661-2, Jany. The Market that was 
kept in St. Paul’s Churchyard was re- 
moved into Aldersgate Street about a 
month ago, in regard the bishops was very 
much against that market because it was 
kept in a churchyard. (6 b.) 

1661, May 17. Queen of Bohemia 
comes to Drury House. “ Eight or nine 
days before her death’’ she removed to 
Leicester House. 

Drury Lane THEATRE. 

1661-2, March. A very large playhouse, 
the foundation of it laid this month on the 
back side of Brydges Street in Covent 
Garden. 

SIGNs. 

1662, April. Of the signe that is called 
S' George on Horseback this month many 
signes were made, and the Effigies of 
George Monk on horseback, the now Duke 
of Albemarle. (16 b.) 


Execution oF ReGicipEs. 

April 19. Col. John Barkstead was ob- 
served on his way to execution to be eating 
some orange peel, Col. Okey had an orange 
in his hand, and Col. Corbet had a small 
book in his hand and his eyes often lifted up 
to heaven. The company crowded so near 
Tyburnthat thesledges could notcome near, 
so that they went into the cart that stood at 
some distance from them. Being all come 
into the cart they embraced one another. 
The cart wherein they all stood was driven 
from under them. The cart was so placed 
that they all hung with their faces to West- 
minster. Their quarters boiled and then 
set up. Barkstead’s head and quarters 
set on Traitor’s Gate. Corbet’s on Lon- 
don Bridge. Okey buried in the Tower. 





* Proclamation dated 7th Sept. 1661. 


+ See the warrant for the removal of these bodies in the Collectanea Topog. et 


Genealogica, vol. viii. p. 152. 
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QuEEN’s Dress. 


The Queen attired herself in the English 

fashion soon after she landed at Portst®. 
Hackney Coacues. 

July. In this month the 400 hackney 
coaches that was allowed by the Act of 
Parliament was figured behind their 
coaches, and each coachman to wear a 
blue coat faced with yellow. 

ARMOURY AT THE TOWER. 

July. In this month many persons of 
quality went to the Armor in the Tower of 
London to see that most noble and stronge 
for defence for the body, the suit of armour 
sent from the Emperor Mongul, which 
suit was presented to his Majesty the 
king of England.* 

Aug. A Bear loose onthe Exchange— 
he takes to an apple shop. 

Gites RAWLINGS KILLED. 

Aug. the 18", Capt. Thomas Howard, 
the Earl of Carlisle’s brother, and the Lord 
Dillon’s son, a Colonel, met with Mr. 
Giles Rawlings, privy Purse to the D. of 
York, and Mr. Jermyn, the Earl of St. 
Alban’s nephew.ft....There had been a 
slight quarrel betwixt them, and as they, 
Rawlings and Jermyn, came from tennis, 
these two drew at them, and then Col. 
Dillon killed this Mr. Rawlings dead upon 
the spot. Mr. Jermyn was left for dead. 
This Capt. Howard was unfortunate since 
the return of his Maj’. in killing a horse 
courser man in St. Giles. This Mr. Raw- 
lings was much lamented; he lived ina 
very handsome state, six horses in his 
coach, three footmen, &c. 

Oct. Capt. Thomas Howard and Lord 
Dillon’s son, both of them fled about the 
killing of Mr. Giles Rawlings, but after a 
quarter of a year they came into England, 
and were acquitted by law. 

Nov. 27. The long looked for Muscovy 
Amb" came to London (description of ). 

Dec. 29 (Monday ). His Maj¥ gives au- 
dience to the Rus" Amb". 

1663, June 4. Cap". Langston.—Dis- 
aster in Lincoln’s Inn Fields (curious). 

June 4. The German Lady (good). 

Dec. The New Exchange closed for 
aday. The Queen’s Coachman and a no- 
bleman’s Coach”. fight. 

Jan. 21, 1663-4. Col. James Turner 
executed. 

March 1663-4, 
tices. 


Riot of the Appren- 


BLoomssBury. 


1664. In this year in Holborn, from 


between 1659 and 1672. 
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the bridge to the new town set up in 
Bloomsbury by the Earl of Southampton, 
Lord Treasurer of England, there was 
made a common shore, and the street was 
paved a complete highway, and two canales 
made on each side of the way, for before 
this time but one kenele never since it was 
made Holborn or called Holborn. (114 a.) 
CLarENnpDON Hovse. 

In the month of August 1664, over 
against St. James’s House, the founda- 
tion laid and a wall made that rounded 
eight acres of ground for the intended 
house builded by the Lord Chancellor. 
The stones that was intended to repair St. 
Paul’s Church, London, they were bought, 
and this month brought from Paul’s to 
the place appointed to build this great 
house. (117 a.) 

1664, Aug. A Man and Woman run 
Jrom Hammersmith to the Crown in Pic- 
cadilly. The woman loses. (117 b.) 

A Dog cast into the Lion’s Den in the 
Tower. The dog bites the lion’s tongue 
out. (118 a.) 

1665, Ap. 20. Lord Morley kilis Mr. 
Henry Hastings. 

THE PLAGUE. 

The Plague—one Buckinham (curious 
picture of). Lord Craven has him whipt 
and imprisoned. When he had any chil- 
dren in his dead cart he would cry, ‘‘ Fag- 
gots, faggots, five for sixpence,’’ and take 
up a child by the leg. 

Lorp Morey anv Mr. HASsTINGs. 

1666, Ap. 30. Lord Morley and Mont- 
eagle solemnly arraigned in West™ Hall 
for killing Mr. Henry Hastings. 


PLay at WHITEHALI—WIT WITHOUT 
Money. 

1666, Oct. 11. At night in Whit Hall 
a play was acted before the King, Queen, 
and Nobility; the play was called Witt 
without Money.t (179 a.) 

Tue Kine’s Dress. 

In this month his Majestie and whole 
court changed the fashion of their clothes, 
viz. a close coat of cloth pinkt, wt a 
whit taffety under the cutts. This in 
length reached the calf of the leg, and 
upon that a sercoat cutt at the breast w* 
hung loose and shorter than the vest six 
inches. The breeches the Spanish cut, 
and buskins some of cloth some of leather, 
but of the same colour as the vest or gar- 
ment. Of never the like fashion since 
William the Conqueror, which was in the 





* This suit is mentioned in the printed Inventory of the Tower Armour, taken 


shortly after the Restoration. 
t Pepys, i. 160. 


t{ By Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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year 1066 he began his reign, in October 

the 14 day, and our now standing fashion 

began 14 day of October 1666. (179 a.) 
APPRENTICES. 

Apprentices trying to pull down houses 
of ill-fame in y® suburbs ‘‘ were upon the 
appearance of the guards dispersed.’’ 
(221 a.) 

ETHEREGE. 

1668. In the month of August the 
Right Worshipful S* Daniel Harvy went 
Ambassador Extraordinary for his Ma- 
jesty into Turkey (in the room of the 
Right Hone the Earl of Winchelsey), 
and took along with him for his secretary 
Mr. George Etheridg. (224 b.)* 


Sonnet in Reminiscence of the Poet Coleridge. 


[July, 


Diat 1n Covent GARDEN. 


1668, Oct. 17. A famous Diall sett up 
in the Convent Garden. (225 a.) 


Dr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

1669, Sep. Dr. Chamberlain, the man 
midwife so called, in great favour at court 
on the Queen’s side. Her Majesty was 
pleased to take his orders, and the Doc- 
tor’s lady was admitted to the Queen’s 
presence. (232 a.) 


Sir Jonn Coventry. 


Sir John Coventry seized on ‘ in the 
Haymarket, near Suffolk Street. (244 a.) 











* Sir Daniel Harvey died at Constantinople. (St. Evremont’s Works, 1. cxxviii. 
This entry of Rugge’s explains the pasquil preserved by Oldys in his Life of Etherege : 


Ovid to Pontus sent for too much wit, 
Etherege to Turkey for the want of it. 
Biog. Brit. iii. 1844. 
+ See the beautiful epitaph, inscribed and placed in Highgate New Church, by 
James and Ann Gillman, July, 1834. 


Note.—In Stow’s London, by Strype, vol. ii. book 6, p. 91,—under St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, at N.W. end, on a tablet or flat stone, is commemorated—‘' Tho. 
Rugg,—ob. March 13, 1669.’? [Possibly this was the father of the Diarist.] 

About 1660, Thomas Rugge mortgaged Felmingham, co. Norfolk, to Robt. Clayton, 
esq. afterwards Knt. and Lord Mayor of London. This T. R. was great-grandson of 
agg Rugge, Ma 7 of Norwich, 1545 and 1550.—See Blomefield’s Norfolk, vols. 
iv. and v.— 





SONNET. 
IN REMINISCENCE OF THE POET COLERIDGE. 


Coreriner, of Boyhood in the early dawn 

Oppress’d I felt not, nor of hope forlorn, 

Grasping your hand. You spake, as though our School 

Were of a sep’rate world the vestibule ; 

And we its habitants.—In cloister’d walk, 

While such of opening scenes your cherish’d talk, 

1 listen’d breathless ;—and I saw you prove 

Your boded triumphs in the College grove.— 

Thence, by a sudden plunge, amid their strife 

You sprang into the waves of this world’s life ; 

Nor paused.—Far, far away ‘twas mine to hear 

Fame of your struggles, and th’ applauding cheer.— 

At last of wond’rous Boy, of Bard, of Sage 

Sank beneath Friendship’s roof} the shelter’d Age. 

C. V. Le Grice. 

Trereife, Cornwall, June 16th, 1852. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Mr. Huntly Gordon on the Catalogue of the Abbotsford Library and Sir Walter Scott—Mr. Freeman on 
Architectural Nomenclature—Burial-Grounds of the Society of Friends—Climactericus Deutero- 
protos—The Foot of Saint Paul—Investiture and Seisin by a Gold Ring—Anchorages in Churches 


—Account of Cressage (Cristesache), co. Salop. 


Str WALTER Scott AND THE CATALOGUE OF THE ABBOTSFORD LIBRARY. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
15th June. 

Mr. Ursan,—I beg leave to correct a 
statement in the brief biography of my 
late amiable and learned friend Mr. J. 
G. Cochrane, Librarian of the London 
Library, which appeared in your last num- 
ber. It is therein recorded that ‘‘ after 
the decease of Sir Walter Scott ’’ Mr. C. 
was selected for the important and inte- 
resting task of compiling a Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Abbotsford Library and 
Collection, &c.; and that he ‘* resided for 
some time at Abbotsford, fulfilling the 
duty intrusted to him with, we believe, 
entire satisfaction to all concerned, and 
producing a volume (privately printed) 
which is admitted to be a model of its 
kind.’’ Now, though Mr. Cochrane was 
much better qualified for the task than “the 
undersigned,’”’ by his scholastic acquire- 
ments and bibliographical knowledge, the 
simple truth is that he compiled only a 
small portion of the printed volume; the 
press Catalogue of books and the Index 
having been entirely the work of my own 
hand, with the exception of the additions 
which I shall presently notice. 

T am delighted to find that it has been 
considered as a “ model,’’ though I fear 
that is too flattering a term to be in this 
case justly applied. In one respect, 
indeed—rapidity of execution—I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to claim for it that dis- 
tinction; every volume having been taken 
down from the shelves and replaced by 
me, and the four goodly tomes in quarto 
written, not in a rough and careless but 
in a fair and painstaking hand, within the 
space of three months; although at the 
same time I transcribed for the press large 
portions of one of the Waverley novels.— 
Alas! I can never look back without the 
most affectionate regret on those brilliant 
hours when Sir Walter was in all his glory, 
nor forget the dark days which so suddenly 
succeeded, when his character shone forth 
far grander and more worthy of reverence, 
amid clouds and tempest, than even in 


the calm and sunshine; as I have seen, 
with admiration, from the Mer de Glace, 
the majestic pinnacles of Mont-Blanc mar- 
vellously expanding into greater sublimity 
while the storm gathered around them.— 
Heroically did Scott not only say but act 
up te the exalted sentiment : ‘‘ Time and 
I against any two!”—““ Heu! quanto 
minus est cum reliquis versari, quam TU 
MEMINISSE! ”’ 

The classification of the Library was en- 
tirely SirWalter’s. Itis very defective, but it 
was the arrangement to which my illustrious 
friend had accustomed himself. The Index 
was executed at my leisure, at home, in the 
course of the same year, and my willing 
labours were more than rewarded when 
Sir Walter assured me that my opus mag- 
num, as he was pleased to call it, had 
on many occasions done him good service. 
I was also greatly gratified when he told 
me that Mr. Thomas Thomson, whose 
judgment in all that relates to a library is 
unequalled in Scotland, and not surpassed 
in England, had looked through the Index, 
and expressed his high approbation. 

Mr. Cochrane’s additions comprised en- 
tries of the books acquired from Sept. 1827 
(the date of my final visit to Abbotsford) 
to 1832; an enlargement of the Index ; and 
theinteresting references to the passages in 
Scott’s works where the books are re- 
ferred to or quoted. Now, if my worthy 
friend ‘‘ resided for some time at Abbots- 
ford’’ while transcribing and making addi- 
tions to my catalogue, he must have en- 
joyed much more leisure than I had to 
“‘ wander through the blooming heather ’’ 
on “ Yarrow braes,’’ and to muse under the 
shade of the Mighty Magician’s ‘‘ pendent 
woods,’’ the beloved children of his crea- 
tion !* 

The fidelity of the present  state- 
ment depends, not on my own or any 
other person’s testimony, but on the in- 
contestable evidence of my handwriting. 
Litcra scripta manet—and there may be 
seen at Abbotsford, shelf 5, Dark Cabinet 
of the Study (or ‘‘ den,’’ as Sir Walter was 





* Ah! who could visit the scene of Sir Walter’s favourite wood-craft, and remember 
without sorrow how prematurely in his own case the pathos of his touching precept 
was fully realized, ‘‘ Be aye sticking in a tree, Jock ; it will be growing when ye’re 


sleeping ?”’ 


Mr. Wordsworth told me that a short time previous to his fatal attack 


Scott described to him literary projects for the execution of which 20 years would 


scarcely have been sufficient | 
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wont jocosely to call it), the “ Catalogue 
of the Abbotsford Library, MS. 5 vols. 
4to.’’ (the 5th volume, I presume, contains 
Mr. Cochrane’s additions) ; and under the 
library table the “ Alphabetical Catalogue 
of the Abbotsford Library, with references 
to the Press Catalogue, vols. 1—4, MS. 
fol.’’ * 

These details may not, perhaps, have 
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much public interest ; but the importance 
of the subject to me individually, and my 
warm attachment to Sir Walter Scott, 
will, I trust, plead my excuse with your 
readers for the length of this communica- 
tion. Yours, &c. 
Geo. Huntiy Gorpon, formerly 
Amanuensis and Librarian to Sir 
Walter Scott. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Mr. Ursan, June 21. 

I am afraid that the month is now too 
far advanced for any answer to Mr. 
Sharpe’s letter to appear in your next 
number ; I will, however, take my chance, 
having been hindered up to the present 
moment by a tour (not altogether profit- 
less, I would hope, for the purposes of 
our common study), during which, though 
I received your Magazine for this month, 
I could not refer to past numbers of it, 
or to other publications. 

With regard to a “ personal question ’’ 
having much interest ‘‘ for your readers,”’ 
&c. I can only say that I do not at all 
stand alone in thinking thatit may. The 
first public claim on my behalf was not 
made by myself, but by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
in the ‘* Builder,” for Sept. 20, 1851; and 
it has since been repeated by Mr. G. W. 
Cox in a paper read before the Oxford So- 
ciety in February this year, and printed in 
the “ Ecclesiologist ’? for April; much 
about the same time that I was reading 
before the Archeological Institute and 
writing to yourself. Anyhow, truth on 
any subject is worth getting at. 

Mr. Sharpe’s letter consists partly of 
verbal questions, partly of requests for 
references which I have already given 
him. He requests me to “reprint the 
paper in which I first ‘worked out’ and 
‘completely developed ’ the‘ division’ or 
‘system,’ which I declare he has adopted,” 
&c. ‘‘ adding the date of this paper, and 
the Society before which it was delivered.” 
I must decline to reprint what is already 
in print, and may be referred to or pur- 
chased by those who feel inclined, and 
Ican only, at the cost of your space, repeat 
the references which I made in your April 
number, The fourfold division will be 
found implicitly drawn out in a paper of 
mine ‘‘ On the Developement of Roman 
and Gothic Architecture,” printed in the 
Oxford Society’s Report for Michaelmas 
Term, 1845, p. 36, and explicitly stated 
in a letter of mine in the “ Ecclesiologist,” 
vol. v. p. 184 (1846). Both these dates 
are earlier than Mr. Sharpe’s paper at 
Lincoln in 1848; and they prove my 
assertion, that is, that I was the first 


formally to develope, out of hints given by 
Mr. Petit, and with the assistance of 
others, a fourfold division of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. Mr. Sharpe does not positively 
deny these plain facts; but he makes a 
subtle distinction between ‘ suggesting 
the possibility’’ of a fourfold division, 
and ‘actually so dividing.’’ One would 
really think that ‘‘ Gothic Architecture ’’ 
was a physical mass, which I had suggested 
might be divided into four pieces, while 
Mr. Sharpe was actually the man to 
cleave it asunder. What I,as well as Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Cox, understood by making 
a fourfold division, was stating (and, of 
course, supporting by argument) the fact 
that there were four, and not three, dis- 
tinct ideal forms of Gothic Architecture. 
This I did, and suggested names for each 
before Mr. Sharpe did. I also (Eccle- 
siologist, v. 183) stated the principal 
characteristics of the geometrical and 
flowing styles. That I did this much 
more briefly than Mr. Sharpe has since 
done, that I did not illustrate my view 
either with engravings, or with a long list 
of buildings, I fully admit; but, I never- 
theless still think that I did propose a 
“system ’’ or ‘‘ division,’’ and, if I did 
so, I did it earlier than Mr. Sharpe did. 
In one branch of the subject, window 
tracery, I have endeavoured to do all that 
Mr. Sharpe requires ; but I laboured 
under the delusion that I had put forth 
a ‘‘ system ”’ or * division’’ on that head 
long before I published an octavo on the 
subject. It is to be found in the Eccle- 
siologist, vol viii. p. 33. As for “pre- 
scribing the duration of each of the 
periods,” it is what I shall purposely ab- 
stain from attempting; geometrical and 
flowing are so intermingled, that we must be 
satisfied with saying that one followed the 
other, without specifying 1315, or any 
other year, as the exact date of the final 
victory of the latter. 

Mr. Sharpe seems to cavil at my use of 
the words ‘‘ worked out,’’ as if I meant 
that I had exhausted the subject; whereas 
every one must have seen that I meant 
that I (and my friends) had ‘‘ worked 
out,’’ from Mr. Petit’s hints, a complete 


* Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford, 4to. Edinburgh, 1838, pp. 282 and 330. 
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theory, though that theory was of course 
open to receive additional illustration ad 
infinitum. Mr. Sharpe has given such 
additional illustration to a great extent in 
a very able manner, for which I most 
sincerely thank him. I never expressed 
any ‘‘ opinion that the subject is worked 
out,’’ I only said that we had ‘‘ worked 
out’? a complete fourfold division. The 
words have very different meanings in 
these two propositions. 

* If any expression of mine was the least 
inaccurate, it was that of ‘‘a tabular 
form,’’ to which Mr. Sharpe objects. 
This is a phrase perhaps too strong for 
the passage in the Ecclesiologist to which 
I referred; what I meant was to distinguish 
that passage, where I proposed a formal 
nomenclature, from earlier ones which 
contained mere hints. 

Mr. Sharpe says he is altogether igno- 
rant of my paper; as I evidently am of 
his. I said exactly the same in my letter 
in your April number. It is too much to 
expect either of us to be cognizant of all 
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the occasional productions the other may 
put forth; but with each other’s books 
we ought to be (as we are) on more inti- 
mate terms. 

My “History of Architecture ’’ ap- 
peared before his ‘‘ Seven Periods,’’ and 
he has shown himself (in the Builder) to 
be well acquainted with its contents ; it 
contained the same division as his own. 
Why could he not mention that fact ? 
I do not accuse him of plagiarism; I do 
suspect him of unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge that his views had been forestalled. 

In conclusion I would request all who 
may care about the matter to look through 
the controversy in “The Builder,’’ ex- 
tending over various numbers from June 21 
to November 8, 1851, and containing 
letters from Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Cox, Mr. Garbett, Mr. Ruskin, 
and myself, where they will find the 
whole matter treated from various points 
of view. Yours, &c. 

Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 
Oaklands, Dursley. 


BuRIAL-GROUNDS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Springfield Mount, Leeds, June 18. 

Mr. Ursan,—From “ A Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books, written by many of the 
People called Quakers, from the beginning 
or first appearance of the said People, 
collected for a general service by J. W. 
{John Whiting], London, 1708,’’ I find 
the following to be added to the produc- 
tions of the Widow Whitrow, mentioned 
by your Correspondent G. E. B. in May, 
p. 487 :— 

“Joan Wuitrow (of London), The 
Works of God in a Dying Maid; being a 
short account of the Dealings of the Lord 
with one Susannah Whithrow. 1677.” 

The publications described by G. E. B. 
are unnoticed in the catalogue, nor does 
it mention any work by ‘‘ Bishop Hall ”’ 
of Monk Hasleden, whose celebrity is no- 
ticed by W. H. B. in your last number, 
p- 538. The removal of the burial-ground 
at Raby stated by your latter correspond- 
ent was perhaps facilitated by the absence 
of monumental records which characterises 
the cemeteries of the Society. It was not, 
however, for at least some forty or fifty 
years after their rise that the Quakers 
ceased to place grave-stones over their 
dead. The reasons which induced them 
to discontine the custom, together with 
that of wearing mourning apparel, are thus 
stated in their code of laws, entitled “ Rules 
of Discipline of the Religious Society of 
Friends, with Advices ; being Extracts 
from the Minutes and Epistles of their 
Yearly Meeting, held in London from its 
first institution,”’ third edition, 1834, p. 70: 

* Grave-stones and Mourning Habits, 


This meeting being informed that Friends 
in some places have gone into the vain 
custom of erecting monuments over the 
dead bodies of Friends by stones, inscrip- 
tions, &c. it is therefore the advice of this 
meeting that all such monuments should 
be removed, as much as may be with dis- 
cretion and conveniency, and that none be 
anywhere made or set up near or over the 
dead bodies of Friends or others in Friends’ 
burying-places for time tocome. 1717. 

‘© 2, This meeting being informed that 
since the advice formerly issued, in order 
to excite Friends to a proper regard to our 
testimony against grave-stones, divers have 
accordingly been removed; and, being de- 
sirous that the revival of this concern may 
be effectual, we earnestly recommend the 
removal of them may become general. 1766. 

‘*3. According to the primitive sim- 
plicity of Friends, it is the advice of this 
meeting that no Friends imitate the world 
in any distinction of habit or otherwise, 
as marks or tokens of mourning for the 
dead. 1717.”’ 

From these directions having been gene- 
rally acted on, few sepulchral memorials 
are now to be found in Quaker burial- 
grounds ; but a different feeling seems to 
have lingered in some places, where they 
still remain over the mortal remains of 
those whose zeal and self-denying labours 
were displayed during seasons of the hottest 
persecution, from the parties who succes- 
sively seized the reins of power. Be their 
faith right or wrong, wonderful courage 
and constancy did they display against all 
the powers of this world. 
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I could enumerate several instances 
where these interesting monuments of the 
non-conformists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and a few of their descendants of the 
next succeeding generation yet may be 
seen. At Farficld, near Bolton abbey, in 
Yorkshire, is a small old meeting-house, 
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with the date 1689 over the door, now dis- 
used, and a burial-ground attached, sur- 
rounded by the most luxuriant woods, in 
which are nine altar-tombs bearing the 
names of Chaytor, Myers, and Baynes, 
and dating from 1687 to 1742. 

Yours, &c. C.J. ARMISTEAD. 


‘¢ CLIMACTERICUS DEUTEROPROTOS.”’ 


In the church of Sidbury, near Sid- 
mouth, a small brass plate is fixed upon 
the south wall of the chancel, bearing the 
following inscription in the pedantic style 
of the seventeenth century :— 

1650. 
HIC IACET HENRICVS ROBERTI 
PARSONII FILIVS QVI EXIIT ANNO 
ZTATIS SVE CLIMACTERICO 
AEYTEPOTIIPOTQ. 


Two expressions are obscure in this 
epitaph, and give occasion to the questions, 
—l1. What was the annus climactericus ? 
and 2. What was meant by ‘ deutero- 
proto ’’? 

The former question may be found 
pretty clearly explained in several old dic- 
tionaries ; as, for instance, in the Thesau- 
rus Lingue Romane et Britannice, 1578, 
we read, ‘‘ Climactericus annus, The peril- 
lous or daungerous yeare of ones lyfe. 
Climactera, The perillous time of oncs life, 
at every vii. yeares end: or after other, at 
the end of 63 yeres, at which tyme he is 
in some perill of body or minde.’? And 
in Cotgrave, ‘‘ Climaclere, every seventh, 
ninth, or sixty-third year of a man’s life, 
all very dangerous, but the last most.’’ 

The expression ‘‘ deuteroproto’’ is more 
ambiguous. The word occurs in the first 
verse of the sixth chapter of St. Luke’s 
gospel (but omitted in many MSS.) in the 
term, ev caSBarw dSevreporpara, and it 
appears to have been unintelligible to all 
the early English translators. Wiclif gives 
it ‘‘ in the secunde first saboth ;”” Tyndale 
‘on an after saboth ;’? Cranmer “ on an 
after principall saboth;’’ the Geneva ver- 
sion ‘fon the secund sabbath after the 
first,’? which is followed in our authorised 
Bible; whilst the Rheims translators, as 
if avowing their ignorance, followed the 
Greek syllabically, ‘‘on the sabboth se- 
cond-first.'? Whitby has shown the true 
meaning to refer to the feast of the Pass- 
over, which commenced on a sabbath, 
and from its morrow seven other sabbaths 
were reckoned until fifty days were com- 
plete. (Leviticus, xxiii. 15, 16.) The 
morrow after the Passover was termed 
n devrépa afipev hepa, the second day 
of unleavened bread ; and reckoning from 


that day, according to the law, the next 
sabbath was called Sevrepompa@rov, the 
next devrepodevrepor, the next dSevrepo- 
tpirov, and so on. ‘This explanation is 
admitted by Scaliger, Lightfoot, Casau- 
bon, Leclerc, and all the commentators 
of later times. If then the writer of the 
epitaph at Sidbury adopted the authorised 
version of the Scripture phrase, it is pos- 
sible he might mean merely that Henry 
Parsons died in his third climacteric, or 
the twenty-first year of his age; but as 
that would have been a very poor conceit, 
whilst, on the other hand, the true ex- 
planation of the word could scarcely be 
adapted to any parallel meaning suited to 
the case, for the first climacteric occurring 
after the second year of a child’s age, 
would be the same thing as the first cli- 
macteric after birth, we are rather inclined 
to conclude that the writer alluded to the 
two climacteric periods of seven and nine, 
and that he intended the first of the se- 
cond kind, or the ninth year of life, which 
was also the second year after the first 
climacteric. 

We are indebted to Mr. Peter Orlando 
Hatchinson, of Plymouth, for his copious 
remarks upon this question, which our 
space will not allow us to insert in full. 
That gentleman has not only pursued the 
investigation in the learned authorities 
to which we have referred: but has at- 
tempted to ascertain whether the parish 
register of Sidbury could solve the enigma. 
He found that the register-books had been 
so much injured in a fire which occurred 
in the vicarage-house at Sidbury on the 
28th Sept. 1850, that scveral hard lumps 
of shrivelled parchment could only be 
placed before him. Before there can be 
any chance of reading the registers of 
Sidbury they must be carefully separated, 
perhaps by steam, or some other such 
gentle means that would not destroy the 
writing. We believe the means used at 
the British Museum to separate vellum 
leaves, which have been injured by fire— 
as in the case of many of the Cottonian 
MSS., is water, (which does not affect the 
ink,) combined, in the case of coloured 
letters, &c. with a portion of spirits of 
wine. 
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Tue Foor or Saint Pavut, 


Cambridge, June 9. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the 20th Hen. VI. 
[1442], the Commons of the counties of 
York, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby 
presented a petition for leave to pull down 
‘* Turnbrigg,’’ in the parish of Snayth, 
in the county of York, and to build 
another bridge, “ with a draght lef, con- 
teyning the space of iiij. fete, called Paules 
fete, in brede, for the voidying thorugh of 
the mastes of the shippes passing under 
the seid new Brigg.’’ (Rot. Parl. v. 44.) 

The dimensions of property in Cam- 
bridge conveyed by Corpus Christi Col- 
lege to Queen’s College, by a deed, dated 
3rd June, 1459, are thus stated :— 

“Continet in longitudine majori sexa- 
ginta quatuor pedes et di. ped. de Stan- 
dardo Regio et in latitudine juxta altam 
stratam ibidem xxij. pedes di. et quart. 
partem pedis Pauli, et ad finem longitu- 
dinis minoris occid. partis que se extendit 
ad xxxvj. pedes Pauli; similiter ut prius in 
latitudine xxij. pedes di. et quart. partem 


pedis Pauli, et in latitudine minoris viz. 
ad finem borealem juxta fundum predicti 
Collegii Domine Regine nuper perquisitum 
de dicto Willielmo Goode continet xiij. 
pedes et di. de Standardo et pedes Pauli.” 
(MS. Baker, xxx. 276.) 

In a description of the Church of the 
Grey Friars, London, extracted from the 
register of that house, in a note to Mr. 
John Gough Nichols’s preface to the Chro- 
nicle of the Grey Friars of London, is 
this passage: ‘‘ In primis continet ecclesia 
in longitudine ccc. pedum de pedibus 
Sancti Pauli. Item in latitudine iiij**ix. 
pedum de pedibus Sancti Pauli. Item in 
altitudine a terra usque ad tectum Ixiiij. 
pedum de pedibus Sancti Pauli.” 

Am I right in inferring from the Cam- 
bridge document that the foot of the King’s 
standard and the foot of Saint Paul were 
identical? and can any of your corres- 
pondents explain the term ‘‘ foot of Saint 
Paul ?”’ 


Yours, &c. C. H, Cooper. 


INVESTITURE AND SEISIN BY A GOLD RING. 


Mr. Ursan,—Madox in the Disserta- 
tion prefixed to his Formulare Anglicanum 
(ix.) notices that, beyond the usual modes 
of delivering possession per fustem et per 
baculum, per haspam vel annulum, other 
symbols were anciently used in transferring 
the possession or seisin from the feoffor 
to the feoffee, and he cites some instances, 
especially of seisin per cultellum,* and one 
instance per annulum aureum super al- 
tare. However, these instances are now 
rarely to be met with, from their extreme 
antiquity, and Madox himself seems to 
cite all those that had occurred to his 
memory and experience, or had been pre- 
served. The paucity of these instances 
induces me to send you the following 
extract of a deed of feofiment where in- 
vestiture and seisin was effected by means 
of a ring hanging from the deed, together 
with the seal; indeed, from the circum- 
stance of such symbols as these being re- 
lated as remaining pendent to the deed, 
Rastell, the author of the old Termes de 
la Ley (ed. 1579, p. 90), considered them 
as substitutes for a seal, The transcript 


of the following feoffment is taken from 
fo. vii.a. of the Liber A. sive Pilosus 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul, London, and which, from internal 
testimony, I consider to have been of the 
age of King John; it is also curious as 
describing a lane or street in London of 
which no account, as far as I am aware, 
has been preserved. lam indebted to the 
condescension and kindness of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Hale for the permission he gave 
me to transcribe this as well as other me- 
morials of ancient times from the venerable 
book in which it is recorded. 

“Sciant presentes et futuri quod Ego 
Magister Osbertus de Camera cum essem 
quodam tempore gravi infirmitate detentus 
legavi terram illam quam emi de Hugone 
le Lyngedraper in pleno Hustengo, et 
terram illam quam emi de Ricardo Rufo, 
cum domibus meis que in terris illis fun- 
date sunt, juxta Haggelane in parochia 
Sancti Benedicti [g. Woodwharf] et cum 
aliis pertinentiis, Decano et Capitulo Ec- 
clesie Sancti Pauli Lond’ in perpetuum 
Habendum in puram et perpetuam ele- 








* In the Treasury of the Dean and Chapter of Durham are still preserved two 
charters attested by an appended knife, one that of Robert de Sancto Martino, dated 
in the year 1148 ; and the other that of Sir Stephen de Bulmer, about the same period. 
See them both described in Raine’s History of North Durham, p. 77, and a fac-simile 
of the latter engraved in the Appendix to that work, p. 135. A slip from the parchment 
of the deed is attached to the horn handle of the knife, in like manner as seals are 
usually attached, and on the handle is written, Signi de capella de lowic. There is 
also at Durham a charter attested by a ring of bishop Flambard, who occupied that 
see from 1099 to 1128.—Edit. 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XXXVIII. I 
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mosinam pro animé mei Eé ego investivi 
eos terris illis et domibus cum pertinentiis 
cum anulo uno aureo cum uno Rubi qui 
scilicet anulus debet ad cartam meam et 
sigillum meum* perpetuo dependere. Ita 
scilicet quod, &c. Testibus, hiis Alardo 
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Ecclesie Sci Pauli Lund’ Decano, Ric’ 
Archidiacono Colec’, Ricardo de Storte- 
ford magistro scolarum Lund’... . . 
Ricardo de Humfravill’. . . 

Yours, &c. T.. 3. 


ANCHORAGES IN CHURCHES. 


Gateshead, June 21. 

Mr. Ursan,—The review of Mr. 
Lipscomb’s book on Staindrop Church, in 
p. 494 of your last volume, is just ; but I 
am not sure that he is inaccurate in calling 
the room above the vestry, with the three 
small windows slanting towards the altar, 
the abode of an anchoret; nor do I think 
that the instances of such residences are 
very rare, or that they were mere dens or 
cages. 

At Peterborough Abbey ‘ overhead 
were two chambers, the habitation of a 
devout lady ; out of whose lodging cham- 
ber there was a hole made askew in the 
window walled up, having its prospect 
just upon the altar in the Lady Chapel.’ 

In Durham Cathedral was a “ goodly 
fair porch called the Anchoridge, with an 
altar for a monk to say daily mass, being 
in ancient times inhabited by an anchorite, 
whereunto the priors were wont much to 
frequent, to hear the high mass, standing 
so conveniently unto the high altar; the 
entrance was up a fair pair of stairs, &c.’’ 

At Gateshead the ‘‘ Anchorage’’ is a 
tolerably large apartment above the vestry. 
The Bishop’s licence for assigning a space 
in the cemetery of Gateshead contiguous 
to the church, for the purpose of building 
a residence and therein ‘shutting up ” 
an anchoritess, was obtained in 1340. The 
conditions of the consent of the rector 
and parishioners, and the leaving a com- 


petent place for burial of the dead, were 
annexed. After the Reformation the 
anchorage was used as an almshouse and 
afterwards for the Anchorage School. 

Certainly these doubly-storied vestries 
were not for chapter-houses or muniment- 
rooms to collegiate churches. In the 
North of England they are as ‘‘ plenty as 
blackberries.’’ The upper room is some- 
times approached from the lower one, and 
often has squints towards the altar. At 
other times it has had a separate entrance 
from the exterior. I have seen squints 
from the lower apartment. At Wath, 
near Ripon, an old chimney remains in 
the arrangement. 

That many anchorites were so only in 
name is evident from the anchorages in 
frequented places, such as at Tyne Bridge; 
the crossing of the old Durham road over 
the stream at Eighton banks, co. Durham ; 
the cell of a woman anchorite attached to 
St. Edmund’s Chapel, or “‘ Ankerkirke,’’ 
in the thoroughfare of Frenchgate, at 
Richmond; and another, “ Ankriche,’’ ina 
vacant space in the heart of the same town. 

IT wish some one would thoroughly in- 
vestigate our buildings called vestries. 
That all were anchorages can scarcely be 
believed ; but that many were, and that 
both rooms were (sometimes, at all events) 
used for the purpose, seems highly pro- 
bable. Yours, &c. 

W. Hyxron LonGstTaFFE. 


Account or CressaGe (CRrisTESACHE), co. SALOP. 


Shrewsbury, June 12th, 1852. 

Mr. Ursan,—As the following histo- 
rical memoranda may be of use to some 
future topographers, I make no apology 
for requesting a present niche for them in 
your pages. 

Cressage, in the county of Salop, is a 
chapelry annexed to the parish of Cound, 
8 miles S.E. of Shrewsbury, and contains 
1670 acres. It was a manor in the Saxon 
times, being held in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor by one Edric, who was a 
free man, when there was one hide of 
land taxed. 


After the Conquest it was held by Ra- 
nulph Peverel (who came over with Wil- 
liam I.) under Roger de Montgomery, 
the first Norman Earl of Shrewsbury, 
being then written Cristesache. There 
were then in demense three carucates and 
servi, seven villani, eleven bordarii, and 
four cottarii, having four carucates and 
two more. There was a fishery of the 
value of eight shillings, and a wood suffi- 
cient to fatten 200 hogs. It was valued 
in the time of Edward the Confessor at 
110s., after the Conquest at 10 pounds; 
6 pounds had been formerly received. This 





* We suspect this should be read ‘ ué sigillum meum,’’ and that the ring was not 


appended to the seal, but in place of a seal. 


Such was evidently the case with the two 


knives at Durham, one of which has the word Siynum written upon it. The same 
word, as is well known, was applied to the crosses or marks by which charters were 
attested before the Norman Conquest, at a time when dependent sigilla were unknown, 
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manor in 7 Edward II. 1315, was written 
Cristseigh, being then the property of 
John de Lacy. It for ages subsequently 
belonged to the family of the Newports, 
Earls of Bradford, and afterwards passed 
with Harley to the Duke of Cieveland. 

In reference to this village the following 
translation of an extract from the Hun- 
dred Rolls of the county is curious, as 
showing the oppression exercised towards 
the lower orders of society in the first 
year of Edward I. ‘“‘ And the jurors say, 
that on the Sunday after St. Matthew’s 
Day, Richard Russur, constable of Salop, 
gave a page named William de Somersete 
four pence to cry Wekare, Wekare, as 
he went through Cristesech, to the re- 
viling of the men and women there: and 
as the page cried out in this manner, a 
woman came and said, ‘Thou speakest 
ill,’ and the page struck her with his 
sword; and then came one William Madoc, 
and said, ‘ Why did you smite the woman ?’ 
and the page struck him and cutt off... 
and he fell as if he was dead. Then the 
page fled out of the road, and the woman 
raised a cry, and William Wolfrich came 
following after him, and shot him with an 
arrow that he died: and having done this 
he fled towards the wood, and the town- 
ship followed him with the suit of the 
sheriff to the wood ; and on this pretence 
the sheriff compelled the lord of Cristech 
and the township to pay him sixty-six 
marks and a half.’’ 

On the road leading from Shrewsbury 
to Cressage stands a large venerable tree, 
known of late years as ‘‘ The Lady Oak.” 
The trunk is hollow, and well bleached 
from the tempests and changes of pro- 
bably more than a millenium period. Ithas 
been supposed that the adjacent village, in 
Domesday Cristesache (‘* Christ’s Oak,’’ 
now, by corruption, Cressage), took its 
name from this oak. It may also, from the 
circumstance of the manor courts being 
held under its spreading branches, have 
derived an attached veneration that might 
have been continued to it from those re- 
mote times, when documents were con- 
firmed by the sign or mark of the cross. 
It is on the verge of the manors of Cound 
and Cressage. 

The girth of this interesting relic is 41 
feet 6 inches, and in the middle 24 feet. 
The height in 1814 was 42 feet. The 
effects of time and other causes have, 
however, now reduced it. The upper por- 
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tion received considerable damage about 
thirty-four years ago, in consequence of a 
party of gypsies having kindled a fire so 
close to it that the flame, communicating 
with the hollow and decayed parts, as- 
cended to the boughs, and destroyed most 
of them ; after which it was found neces- 
sary to cramp the sturdy trunk with iron 
to prevent its falling. Within the hollow 
of the trunk a young oak has been planted, 
which has so far flourished as to exceed in 
height its ancient predecessor, some of 
the remaining arms of which even still 
shoot forth leaves. The situation of this 
tree on the public footpath has likewise 
exposed it to the wanton injury of mis- 
chievous persons, and probably modern 
improvement, in the desirability of widen- 
ing the road at this point, may, before the 
close of the present year, require its total 
demolition.* 

At the intersection of two roads in the 
village formerly stood a wooden building, 
which inclosed an ancient stone cross ; 
this was removed about forty years ago by 
direction of the then incumbent of the 
church, on the plea of its being used as a 
place for gossiping. Near this, and con- 
tiguous to the road leading to a ford 
through the Severn (over which there is 
now a bridge), is a conical mound about 
fifteen feet high. 

The old church stood adjoining the 
north entrance to the village, in a piece of 
meadow ground about one acre in extent, 
no portion of which had ever been conse- 
crated for burials. The edifice was pos- 
sibly the third erected here since the in- 
troduction of Christianity ; a timber edi- 
fice of the Saxons being probably replaced 
about the time of the Conquest by a stone 
building. The late structure was decayed 
and ruinous, and consisted of a nave and 
chancel, with a bell-turret rising from the 
roof at the western end. The outer walls, 
probably built about the period of Ed- 
ward I. were composed of rubble masonry, 
the interstices being filled (as was disco- 
vered on pulling down the church) with 
stones apparently taken from the bed of 
the adjacent river Severn, which in the 
time of floods occasionally inundated the 
building. On the south side, near the 
entrance, a modern pointed window had 
been opened; adjoining this was a more 
ancient one, divided by mullions into three 
lights, and containing fragments of stained 
glass. 


* Conjecture would associate this Oak with the far distant time of the early missionaries 
of Christianity, who may have exercised their itinerant instruction under the shadow 
of its branches. A correspondent, R. B. of Paternoster Row, vol. Ixxx. part ii. p. 431, 
says that ‘‘in early life he looked up to this oak with admiration, and that holes had 
then been cut in the trunk for convenience in climbing it.” 
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The interior was approached by an early 
pointed doorway, and the nave separated 
irom the chancel by a semicircular arch of 
great thickness, evidently of Norman work- 
manship. On each side of this arch was a 
square aperture forming a ‘‘ hagioscope,’’ 
through which to witness the elevation of 
the host. The rood-screen remained until 
late years. The seats were of oak, open 
and primitive, with carved finials at the 
end, the floor of the aisle being laid with 
curious small figured tiles. The pulpit, 
octagonal and panelled in carved oak, is 
removed to the new church ; along its base 
is inscribed : “‘ Hovmfry Dalle the elder 
made this for James Dalle: which I pray 
God to bles vnto hisend. Amen: 1635.” 
The old Norman font is also preserved ; 
the bason is large and round, and encom- 
passed with a series of eight semicircular 
arches, springing from piers with regular 
bases and indented capitals. 

The dilapidated edifice being taken down, 
another was commenced at the southern 
end of the village on an elevated spot of 
land presented by the Duke of Cleveland. 
The situation commands a bold view of 
picturesque scenery, and,—not the least 
remarkable feature of the landscape, affords 
one of the best prospects of the famed 
Shropshire Wrekin. 

The new structure dedicated as “ Christ’s 
Church,”’ received consecration Oct. 19th, 
1841. It is composed of stone found in 
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the vicinity and designed in the Early 
English style of architecture, having -a 
tower, nave, and small chancel. The in- 
terior is finished in a manner correspond- 
ing as far as possible with the style 
adopted. A pointed arch divides the nave 
and chancel, the three lancet lights of 
which are filled with ten scriptural sub- 
jects delineated in stained glass, and com- 
prising principal events in the life of 
Christ. This was the gift of the late 
Rev. R. Scott, B.D. of Shrewsbury, and 
executed by Mr. Evans of that town. 
The roof is open, with ornamental princi- 
pals resting on corbels, and the seats are 
fixed forms with backs. The estimated 
cost of the fabric was 1,200/. raised by sub- 
scription. Architect, E. Haycock, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Lodge, who was Lord Mayor 
of London in 1563, when (according to 
his epitaph in St. Mary’s Aldermary) 
‘* God did visit this Citie (of London) with 
a great plague for our sins,’’ was the son 
of William Lodge of Cressage. He was a 
member of the Grocers’ Company, and 
married the daughter and heir of Sir Wil- 
liam Laxton, Lord Mayor in 1544, the 
founder of the grammar-school at Oundle 
in Northamptonshire. Other particulars 
respecting him will be found in the Diary 
of Henry Machyn, edited by Mr. J. G. 
Nichols for the Camden Society. 

Yours, &c. Henry PinGeon. 
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The Society of Antiquaries—The Royal Society—The Royal Asiatic Society—The Oriental Translation 
Fund—Royal Geographical Society—Geographical Society of Paris—Chronological Institute— 
Oxford Commemoration—The Fielding Herbarium—Prizes at Cambridge—New Professors and 
Literary preferments—Pension to Mr. Britton—Antiquarian Works in Preparation—Church of the 
Holy Trinity at Edinburgh—The Sale of Marshal Soult’s Pictures—Monuments to Thomas Moore, 
and the preparation of his autobiographical Memoirs—Fire at Messrs. Clowes’s Printing Office. 


In the report of the proceedings of the 
Society or ANTIQUARIES, given in our 
last number at p. 604, we described the 
measures of financial reform which, at the 
suggestion of the Treasurer, were carried 
at a meeting on the 27th of May. It is 
with regret we have to state that the 
decision then taken is not acquiesced in 
by the minority: but whilst we regret the 
existence of such difference of opinion, we 
cannot affect to view it with any surprise. 
It would be as unreasonable to expect a 
sudden cure in the human frame, immedi- 
ately upon the prescription of a course of 
sanative treatment which in its nature 
requires time, as to look for immediate 
health in this corporation at the first visit 
of the physician, The disorders and de- 
crepitude of the Society of Antiquaries 


are facts now so generally admitted on all 
hands, that it would be vain to attempt to 
deny or conceal them. At the same time so 
much are some people inclined to fancy 
they see further than their fellows that 
they not only flatter themselves that they 
detect the extent of the disease with supe- 
rior penetration, but fondly imagine that 
others who differ from them in details are 
perfectly blind. The patient is conse- 
quently in danger of exhaustion from the 
multitude of her advisers, and their per- 
sonal dissensions. .That one of the ad- 
ministrative body, even though an unpaid 
officer, should recommend Reform,—that 
the recommendation should be seconded, 
and even advocated, by the President him- 
self,—seems to some minds so anomalous 
a course, that it is viewed with distrust, 
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and even jealousy. The reformer at once 
fancies himself robbed of his thunder, 
defrauded of his own pet grievances, and 
anticipated in his schemes of renovation. 

Of course there is much in this which 
is not the fault of the Society ; but it 
is its almost inevitable punishment. A 
season of inaction and mismanagement is 
naturally succeeded by the storms of fac- 
tion and the lightning-flashes of personal 
vanity. 

From the late period of the month at 
which the question was decided, we did 
not in our last Magazine state more than 
the mere facts of the proceedings at the 
public meetings of the Society ; nor have 
we now any intention to enter into the 
subject at full. We ought, however, to 
have mentioned that the measure had 
been originally proposed in a “ Letter ad- 
dressed to the Lord Viscount Mahon, 
M.P., President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, on the propriety of reconsidering 
the Resolutions of that Society which re- 
gulate the payments for the Fellows. By 
John Bruce, esq. Treas. S.A.’’—a pamph- 
let which has been seldom surpassed either 
in its logical clearness of argument, or 
in its elaborate deduction of statistical 
facts. 

In answer to this there has appeared, 
since the decision, a “ Letter to the Lord 
Viscount Mahon, M.P., President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, on the Present 
State and Condition of that Society, in 
reply to a Letter addressed to his Lord- 
ship by John Bruce, esq. &c. By T. J. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the British Archeological 
Association.” 

The present question, when discon- 
nected from ulterior objects which though 
actually the end in view are not abso- 
lutely involved in it, is a purely financial 
one. It is simply this :—Admitted that 
by reducing the subscriptions to the 
Society from four guineas to two, the 
present (but declining) income is reduced 
to the extent of about 400/. a year, can 
the Society under that reduction of in- 
come continue its present expenditure 
(not at once to speak of enlarged aims 
and performances), and is there any rea- 
sonable prospect of the future income 
being increased by a large accession of 
new members? Mr. Bruce’s arguments 
affirm both these propositions. He shows 
“ that, even if the proposed reduction were 
to fail,—if it did not increase the number 
of our members beyond ten,—it would not 
be necessary for us to abandon our Pro- 
ceedings, or our Archeologia, or any other 
of our publications, or to reduce our estab- 
lishment, or to curtail our expenses. We 
can do every thing with the proposed pay- 
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ments that we do with those which at 
present exist.’’ 

On the point of numbers, Mr. Bruce 
shows that the Fellows, from 813 in the 
year 1807, were reduced to 484 in the 
year 1851; whilst, on the other hand, the 
supporters of archeology throughout the 
country, if we reckon the members of the 
two ‘* Archeological’’ diversions from 
the Society of Antiquaries, and the va- 
rious provincial societies which profess 
kindred objects, are probably increased 
tenfold (this estimate we should say is our 
own) of what they were in 1807—and this 
taking into account Mr. Pettigrew’s re- 
mark that the same individuals belong to 
various societies ; for, after all, it is to be 
remarked that archeology is not so partial 
and exclusive a study as many branches 
of science. The same mind may have a 
taste for chemistry, for astronomy, for 
geology, or the more minute branches of 
scientific study, and may join one or more 
of the societies devoted tothem. But Ar- 
cheeology is far more expansive than this 
—it deals with the history of all the past, 
and appeals to almost every cultivated and 
educated mind. There must be few if any 
men of refinement who fail to take an in- 
terest in some points of history, or in 
some treasures of art; and, though a Lon- 
don antiquary may already have his atten- 
tion divided between the Antiquaries, the 
Numismatic, the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, the Asiatic, the Syro-Egyptian, and 
other historical and archeological institu- 
tions, we rather look to the numerous 
proviacial students of English history, ar- 
chitecture, and art, who are scattered 
throughout the country, and who do not at 
present belong to any of the London socie- 
ties,—except it may be to the Archzologi- 
cal Institute or the Archeological Asso. 
ciation,—to efficiently recruit the ranks of 
the Society of Antiquaries. To such per- 
sons an annual subscription of four guineas 
and an admission-fine of eight, was un- 
questionably a barrier nota little formidable 
—especially when they could not personally 
attend the meetings, nor find that the 
publications of the Society were even equal 
in value to those produced by societies of 
much lower subscriptions. The great 
body of English gentlemen, who have no 
professional objects in view, are too sensi- 
ble and well-balanced to be tempted by 
the mere eclat of an honorary distinction 
without any other more sensible advant- 
ages. To adopt a homely figure—the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating ; and the 
wisdom of Mr. Bruce’s measure can only 
be fairly tested by its results ; but it is an 
earnest of its good success that, instead of 
the ‘* increase of ten ’’ whereby the Trea- 
surer declares he should in the first year 
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consider his scheme justified, there are 
already on the boards for election — we 
know not how many, but we believe more 
than twenty candidates. 

There is a passage in the Report made 
by the Council of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety at their recent anniversary which is 
very re-assuring on this head. We are 
told that ‘‘ the improved financial pros- 
pects of the Society formed the opening 
subject, as exemplified in the accession of 
thirty-three new resident members, the 
consequence of recent alterations in the 
terms of admission. This number, toge- 
ther with that of nine non-resident mem- 
bers, formed the largest addition that had 
taken place in any year since the com- 
mencement of the Society in 1823-4.”’ 

Such, but on a much more extended 
scale, will doubtless be the result at Somer- 
set House, if the arrangements recently 
made are allowed to have fair play and a 
fair trial. It is in vain to whisper into 
the angry ears of faction: but to those 
impartial members of the Society who 
have not yet perused Mr. Bruce’s pamphlet 
we would urge an earnest request to do 
so—it is distributed to them gratuitously 
at the Society’s library ; and to those who 
have read it, and are still biassed by con- 
trary impressions, we would add, read it 
again, more dispassionately, before the 
reassembling of the Society in November. 

At the Royat Socrery, as is well 
known, the exclusive system is now domi- 
nant. An institution formed for the pro- 
motion of science inits largest extent, has 
been converted into a species of oligarchic 
Heralds’ Office, for the distribution of a 
limited number of honorary diplomas ac- 
cording to the weight of personal influence. 
The introduction of novices is limited as 
if the cells at Somerset House could not 
receive beyond their stinted number. Had 
this contracted scheme been carried into 
effect in the adjoining meeting-room of the 
Antiquaries, we should have had no end of 
sneers at the monkish and old-world ex- 
clusiveness of the venerable fraternity. 
And how does it operate in the Royal 
Society? It is admitted even by the ad- 
vocates and maintainers of the system 
that among the men annually rejected— 
for there is now an election of new Fellows 
only once a year—some are always excluded 
whose claims are at least equal to those 
which are successful. We cannot think 
that such a system can be long continued. 
Without some safety-valve the high-pres- 
sure will surely occasion an explosion. 
The formal election of Fellows to the 
Royal Society took place on the 3rd June, 
but they were virtually selected from the 
candidates by the Council, and announced 
on the 6th of May. Their names are as 
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follow :—Arthur Kett Barclay, esq. ; Rev. 
Jonathan Cape; Arthur Cayley, esq. ; 
Henry Gray, esq.; Wyndham Harding, 
esq.; Arthur Henfrey, esq. ; John Higgin- 
bottom, esq.; John Mercer, esq.; Hugh 
Lee Pattinson, esq. ; Rev. B. Price; William 
Simms, esq.: Hugh E. Strickland, esq. ; 
John Tyndall, esq.; Nathaniel Bagshaw 
Ward, esq. ; Captain Younghusband, R.A. 
There were thirty-four candidates ; but, as 
the present rules of the Society only allow 
of fifteen being elected, nineteen were re- 
jected! It is justly remarked by a con- 
temporary journal that the mode of election 
appears to be now as unnecessarily strict 
as it was formerly lax and open to abuse. 
The Report of the Royan AsraTic 
Society, to which we have already ad- 
verted, proceeds to give a sketch of the 
continued progress of Cuneiform investi- 
gation during the past year, especially 
noticing on the Continent a memoir pub- 
lished by Oppert in the ‘‘ Journal Asi- 
atique ;’’ and, at home, the Commentary 
on the Assyrian and Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions by Col. Rawlinson, published in the 
Journal of the Society. Mention was also 
made of the valuable additions made by 
the labours of the Rev. Dr. Hincks. The 
so-called Median inscription of Behistun 
is in the hands of the lithographer ; and it 
will be accompanied by a memoir on its 
language and character by Mr. Norris. 
The introduction of evening lectures during 
the past season, as a means of communi- 
cating the information possessed by the 
Society to a larger range of auditors than 
those who are generally able to attend the 
morning mectings of the Society, has been 
completely successful. The opening lec- 
ture was delivered by Professor Wilson, 
the director of the Society, on the present 
state of the cultivation of Oriental litera- 
ture. He was followed by Dr. Royle, 
who gave a lucid account of such of the 
raw products of India as had attracted 
most attention at the Exhibition of 1851. 
Dr. Bird, in a lecture on the best method 
of studying ethnology, gave an interesting 
review of the various divisions of mankind 
in Europe and Asia; and showed that 
language, paleeography, and architecture, 
were better tests of the affinity of races 
than the physiological character. Mr. 
Fergusson in a dissertation on Buddhist 
architecture, after a sketch of the rise and 
progress of the Buddhist religion in India, 
from the sixth century B.c. to its expul- 
sion fifteen centuries afterwards, pointed 
out the various changes which dagopas, 
topes, chetyas, and viharas had undergone 
during that time; showed how they had 
been modified in those countries of the 
East which still follow the Buddhist faith, 
and briefly hinted at some of their simi- 
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larities to the so-called Druidical remains 
of Britain, particularly Stonehenge. Gene- 
ral Briggs had commenced a lecture on 
the aboriginal race of India, which was to 
be resumed at the next meeting. 

From the Report of the Committee of 
the OrtentaL TRANSLATION Funp it 
appeared that its resources during the 
past year have been principally devoted 
to the completion of the great Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary of Haji Khalfa, edited 
and translated by Professor Fliigel. The 
printing of the sixth volume is nearly 
completed, and the seventh and last will 
be published, it is hoped, before the close 
of 1853. The Earl of Ellesmere has been 
elected chairman of the committee, in the 
place of the late Earl of Clare. The ope- 
rations of the Committee for the publica- 
tion of Oriental Texts had, like those of 
the Translation Committee, been much 
restricted from want of pecuniary means. 
It has, however, proposed to print the 
Mantic ut Tair, of which an edition had 
been prepared for the press by M. Garcia 
de Tassy. Considerable progress has been 
made by Mr. Morley in preparing an 
edition of Baiheki’s History from a colla- 
tion of several rare MSS. of the work. 

At the Anniversary of the Roya Gro- 
GRAPHICAL Society, held on the 24th 
of May, the founder’s gold medal was pre- 
sented to Dr. John Rae, of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and the patrons’ or Victoria 
gold medal to Captain Henry Strachey, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

The Geographical Society of Paris has 
awarded two large silver medals to the 
Revs. Dr. Krapf and J, Rebmann, mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, for the discovery of a snowy moun- 
tain in Eastern Africa, about three de- 
grees south of the line, named Mount 
Killimandjaro. Dr. Krapf has since vi- 
sited another range about two degrees 
northward, where he has announced the 
discovery of another mountain still loftier 
—Mount Kenia, which appears to be the 
Mount Arangos of Hoking, otherwise 
named the Mountain of the Moon. 

At the first half-yearly meeting of the 
CHRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF LONDON, 
held at 37, Great Queen-street, on the 
2\st of June, Dr. John Lee, the Trea- 
surer, in the chair, the foilowing papers 
were read: I, On the Bibliography of 
Chronological Literature, by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. H. Black. 2. On the time 
of the Foundation of Babylon, by Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, Registrar. 3. On the Fif- 
teenth Year of the Emperor Tiberius, by 
Mr. Turnbull, 4, On the Chronology of 
the Ministry of Jesus Christ, by Mr. 
Mardon; Xe. 

The Oxrorp CoMMEMORATION of Be- 
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nefactors has been celebrated with the 
fuller series of festivities which distin- 
guishes every fourth year. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law was con- 
ferred on Don Domenico Lofaso di Pietra 
Santa, Duke of Serra di falco and Prince 
of San Pietro, in Sicily ; the Right Rev. 
Samuel Allen M‘Cosky, D.D. Bishop of 
Michigan in the United States; the Right 
Rev. William Heathcote de Lancy, D.D. 
Bishop of Western New York; the Hon. 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge, one of the 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench, late Fellow 
of the Exeter college; Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, Knt. F.R.S., M.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 
author of several valuable works on 
Egyptian antiquities; the Rev. Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainwright, D.D., Secretary of 
the House of Bishops in the United 
States; Wm. Pulteney Alison, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh, and one of the Physicians in 
ordinary to her Majesty in Scotland; and 
Richard Owen, esq. Hunterian Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, 
and Conservator of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

The Creweian oration was admirably 
delivered by the Professor of Poetry, the 
Rev. T. L. Claughton, of Trinity college, 
and Rector of Kidderminster. 

The prize compositions were then re- 
cited by their authors,— 

Latin Verse—‘‘ Avium Migrationes ; ’’ 
Robert George Wyndham Herbert, Scho- 
lar of Balliol (Hertford Scholar, 1851). 

English Essay — ‘‘ Centralization, its 
benefits and disadvantages ;’’ Hans Wil- 
liam Sotheby, B.A. Fellow of Exeter. 

Latin Essay—‘ Queenam ingeniivirtutes 
ad historias scribendas potissimum condu- 
cunt;’’ Henry Parker, B.A. Fellow of 
Oriel. 

English Verse (The Newdigate)—‘‘ The 
Feast of Belshazzar ;” Edwin Arnold, 
University. 

Besides the two American bishops, there 
were present on this occasion six others, 
namely the Bishops of London, Exeter, 
Chichester, Oxford, Glasgow, and Argyll 
and the Isles. Some members of the 
university presented to the American 
bishops, by the hands of the Rev. Dr. 
Jacobson, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
an elegant alms-dish of silver gilt. It re- 
presents the Magi offering their gifts, and 
is inscribed ‘“‘ Ecclesiee Americanz dilectee 
in Christo Oxonienses.’’ 

The Theological Prize Essay at Oxford 
for the present year have been thus ad- 
judged :— 

Ellerton Essay.—‘‘ The Effects of the 
Captivity on the Jewish People.’”’ Daniel 
Trinder, Student in Civil Law, Exeter 
College. 
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Mrs. Denyer’s.—‘' The Justification of 
Man before God only by the Merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Rev. James Ley- 
cester Balfour, B.A. Queen’s College. 

‘* The Duties of Christianity incumbent 
on Individuals as members of a private 
family.”” Rev. T. E. Espin, Fellow of 
Lincoln. 

The electors forthe Kennicott and Pusey 
and Ellerton Hebrew Scholarships have 
elected James D. Kelly, B.A. of Wadham 
College, to the Kennicott Scholarship ; 
and Thomas H. Thornton, Scholar of St. 
John’s College, to the Pusey and Ellerton 
Scholarship. 

Mrs. Fielding having offered, in pur- 
suance of a desire expressed by her late 
husband, Henry Borrow Fielding, esq. of 
Lancaster, to present to the University his 
very rare and valuable Herbarium, toge- 
ther with a choice collection of books on 
the study of botany, on the following con- 
ditions, viz—1. That the University pro- 
vide a proper building for the preservation 
of the “ Fielding Herbarium,’’ so as to 
render it accessible to botanists, under 
such regulations as the University may 
establish: 2. That the University set apart 
a sum of not less than 20007. for the purpose 
of creating a fund, the interest of which 
shall be applied to the maintaining of, and 
adding to the collection: 3. That the col- 
lection be placed under the control of 
curators ; to consist of the Professor of 
Botany and the Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine for the time being, and a third cura- 
tor, to be appointed by them, who shall 
be a member of the University : 4. That 
the curators submit a statement of their 
accounts to the Garden Committee at their 
annual audit,—in a Convocation held on 
the 15th of June, Mrs. Fielding’s liberal 
offer was gratefully accepted ; the sum of 
2000/. was set apart for a fund for main- 
taining and adding to the ‘‘ Fielding Her- 
barium ;’’ and a further sum not exceed- 
ing 1250/. for providing a suitable build- 
ing in the Botanic Garden for its reception. 

Dr. Dawbeney, in a letter to Members 
of Convocation, has remarked that this 
collection comes in most opportunely to 
supply deficiencies, and promises to restore 
to the botanical establishment of the uni- 
versity more than the celebrity it once 
possessed, as the repository of the most 
authentic information at the time obtain- 
able on all that was known with respect 
to the vegetable productions of other re- 
gions ; whilst the additions Mrs. Fielding 
at the same time proposes to make to the 
university library will afford to the student 
opportunities of carrying on at Oxford, to 
the fullest extent, his investigations on 
such subjects. Sir W. Hooker regards the 
Fielding collection as at least third in rank 
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amongst those in Great Britain in point 
of extent and value, and he is acquainted 
with only one on the continent that can be 
placed before it. Its foundation was the 
celebrated Herbarium of Mr. Prescott, 
which the trustees of the British Museum 
estimated so highly that they intended 
offering for it 1,000/. and even dispatching 
Dr. Robert Brown to St. Petersburgh for 
the express purpose of securing it. From 
the time of acquiring this collection Mr. 
Fielding omitted no opportunity that offered 
for increasing his stores of plants, and, 
amongst other purchases, obtained a large 
portion of the herbarium of the late Mr. 
Lambert, when it was offered for sale, 
after the death of that well known collector. 
The whole appears in beautiful preserva- 
tion, and is estimated as containing not 
less than 70,000 specimens, which must 
have cost their possessor from 6,000/. to 
7,0002. 

At the University oF CAMBRIDGE 
the Norrisian Prize for the best prose 
essay on the analogy between the miracles 
and doctrines of Scripture has been ad- 
judged to F. J. Jameson, B.A. of Caius 
College ; and the Chancellor’s gold medal 
for the best English poem in heroic verse, 
to Mr. Frederick William Farrar, Scholar 
of Trinity College. Subject : ‘‘ The Arctic 
Expeditions, and the hopes of recovering 
the lost adventurers.” 

Mr. Jefferey of St. Catharine’s hall, 
and Mr. Langton of St. John’s college, 
have been elected to the two vacant 
Hebrew Scholarships at Cambridge, on the 
foundation of the Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt. 

Dr. Macfarlane has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow ; and Mr. Thomas Quekett Pro- 
fessor of Histology in the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

Mr. Patrick E. MacDougall (late Pro- 
fessor of Ethics in the New College of 
Edinburgh) has been elected Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, on the resignation of Professor 
Wilson. He had a majority of seven 
votes (20 to 13) over Mr. Jas. F. Ferrier, 
a Professor at St. Andrew’s, and Professor 
Wilson’s son-in-law. 

The death of Andrew Buchner, who has 
for thirty-four years occupied the chair of 
chemistry at Munich, (and was the au- 
thor of a Repertory of Pharmacy, in 41 
large octavo volumes,) has created a 
vacancy, which has been accepted by the 
still more celebrated Liebig, who moves 
on this occasion from the university of 
Giessen. 

The honours of a Baronetcy have been 
conferred on the Scotch historian, now Sir 
Archibald Alison ; and Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison has been elected a Trustee of 
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the British Museum, in the room of the 
late Earl of Derby. 

An annual pension of 75/. (we wish it had 
been more) has been well bestowed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
veteran architectural antiquary, Mr. John 
Britton. We are also happy to hear that 
some gentlemen of Devizes, with a few 
others of the county, have commenced a 
subscription to purchase Mr. Britton’s 
extensive collection of books, papers, and 
drawings relative to the history and anti- 
quities of Wiltshire, in order to deposit it 
in the public library of that town, as a 
nucleus of a county repository. We sin- 
cerely hope that this proposition may be 
carried into effect. Our readers are aware 
of an artist’s museum and library for the 
county of Devon, which, through the libe- 
rality of W. Cotton, esq. has been estab- 
lished at Plymouth. Mr. Britton printed 
in 1851 a catalogue of his ‘‘ Books, Prints, 
Maps, Acts of Parliament, &c. &c. relating 
to the Topography and Antiquities of Wilt- 
shire.” It occupies 16 pages, including 
an introductory account of his own pub- 
lished contributions to the topography of 
the county. Among the items described 
is a Celtic cabinet, which contains models 
of Stonehenge and Avebury, and a large 
collection of drawings of those extraor- 
dinary temples, by Cattermole, Nash, 
Prout, J. C. Smith; and earlier sketches 
by Aubrey, Dr. Stukeley, and Mr. Britton : 
besides many others of the Celtic monu- 
ments in different parts of England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, Britany, Normandy, 
France, Germany, &c. &c. Mr. Britton’s 
** Auto-Biography ’’ is nearly completed 
at the press. 

The RoMAN ANTIQUITIES AT LYMNE 
have been introduced to our readers by 
Mr. Wright in some of our recent 
Magazines. We are informed that Mr. 
Roach Smith has now in the press his 
“Report of the Excavations made upon 
the site of the Roman Castrum at Lymne, 
under the direction of Messrs. Roach 
Smith and James Elliott, jun.’’ It will 
be printed to correspond with the volume 
already published on the Antiquities of 
Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne. 

Mr. Roach Smith is also preparing for 
the press an illustrated Catalogue of his 
valuable Museum or Lonpon ANTIQUI- 
TIES, which will be issued to subscribers 
at the price of 10s. 

We may here take the opportunity of 
remarking that a Catalogue of the Anti- 
quities preserved in the Museum of the 
Philosophical Society at York has been 
recently printed, under the able editorship 
of the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, the 
author of Eburacum. It forms an excel- 
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lent model for the description of any si- 
milar collection. 

M. l’Abbé Cochet, Inspecteur des Mo- 
numents Historiques de la Seine Infe- 
rieure, announces in a volume of 600 
pages, illustrated with more than thirty 
engravings (price to subscribers ten francs), 
Les EGLIsEs DE L’ARRONDISSEMENT 
D’Yvetor. It is part of a work which is 
to include all the churches of the banks of 
the Lower Seine, the Abbé having already 
published those of the arrondissements of 
Havre and Dieppe, and intending to pro- 
ceed to those of Rouen. 

Mr. Edward Richardson, of Melbury- 
terrace, is about to publish two plates, in 
tinted lithography, of his Monument and 
Effigy of the late Earl of Powis, which we 
described in our May number. 

It wil] be recollected that in our Maga- 
zine for May, 1849, we gave some account 
of the efforts which were made by the good 
antiquaries of Edinburgh for the preserva- 
tion of the church of the Holy Trinity, 
and of the interesting historical discussion 
which ensued with respect to the supposed 
remains there disovered of the foundress, 
Queen Mary of Gueldres. When the site 
of the church was purchased by the North 
British Railway Company in 1848 it ap- 
pears that the sum of 17,0002. was paid to 
the magistrates and town council of Edin- 
burgh; and, in consequence of the ac- 
knowledged architectural beauty of the 
old church, all its stones were carefully 
numbered, under the direction of one of 
the best medizval architects of Scotland, 
with the intention of rebuilding the struc- 
ture upon another site. 

We are sorry to learn that a spirit 
of utility, to use no stronger term, has 
now come over the town magistrates; 
who have been induced to entertain a 
proposition that, after some 5000/. or 
other moiety of the money paid by the 
Railway Company, shall have been ex- 
peaded in the erection of a modern parish 
church, the remainder of the sum should 
be devoted to other purposes. To this 
suggestion the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotiand have opposed an energetic re- 
monstrance,. in which they state that they 
‘have every reason to believe that the 
sum of 17,000/. which was ultimately 
offered by the Company, and accepted by 
the Town Council, was mainly due to the 
exertions of those who set a high value on 
the ancient church, as an historical monu- 
ment and a beautiful example of ancient 
native art; and the sum was paid, and 
accepted for the public, on the distinct 
understanding that it was to be entirely 
devoted to the re-erection of the ancient 
church, with the original materials, on a 
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new and suitable site. The memorialists 
therefore respectfully represent that the 
non - performance of this arrangement 
would appear as a breach of faith with 
themselves and the public, and an act un- 
worthy of the Magistrates and Council of 
the Scotish metropolis. 

One of the most memorable picture- 
sales that has ever taken place has been 
that of the collection of the late Marshal 
Soult, which he formed chiefly from the 
spoils of the convents of Spain. The great 
struggle was for the Conception of the 
Virgin, by Murillo, for which the compe- 
titors were the Queen of Spain, the Em- 
peror of Russia, the Marquess of Hert- 
ford, and the President: the last was de- 
termined not to allow it to depart from 
France, and it was knocked down to the 
Director of the Louvre for the immense 
sum of 586,000 francs, or 23,4407. Other 
pictures by the same great master were, 
Saint Peter in Bonds, 151,000 francs 
(purchased by the Emperor of Russia) ; 
Birth of the Virgin, 90,000 francs ; Miracle 
of Saint Diego, 85,500 francs ; Jesus and 
St. John as Children, 67,500 francs (the 
Emperor of Russia) ; Flight into Egypt, 
51,500 franes; Scene of the Plague, 20,000 
francs; Saint Peter ascending into Heaven, 
15,000 francs; Mater Dolorosa, 10,600 
francs ; Saint Anthony of Padua, 10,200 
francs ; Repentance of Saint Peter, 5,500 
francs ; Glorification of the Virgin, 5,000 
francs. There were still more, of lesser 
value, by the same master. 

The Emperor of Russia also purchased 
Sebastian del Piombo’s Christ bearing his 
Cross for 45,000 francs. Navaretto’s 
Abraham offering Hospitality to Angels 
was sold for 25,000 francs. We may 
mention lastly that Titian’s Render unto 
Ceesar, &c. was knocked down for 62,000 
francs (or 2,480/.) to Mr. Woodburn, for 
the National Gallery in London. 
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The sum of 1,100/. has been subscribed 
in Ireland towards erecting a public monu- 
ment to the late Thomas Moore in his 
native city. In London a Committee has 
been formed, with Lord Lansdowne at its 
head and Mr. Thomas Longman for its 
Treasurer, to promote the same object. 
The deceased poet left a manuscript me- 
moir of his life and a diary almost to the 
period of his death, occupying ten closely 
written volumes; and Lord John Russell 
is to be their editor—in conformity with 
the followiug clause in the poet’s will :— 
‘** T also confide to my valued friend Lord 
John Russell (having obtained his kind 
promise to undertake this service for me) 
the task of looking over whatever papers, 
letters, or journals I may leave behind me 
for the purpose of forming from them 
some kind of publication, whether in the 
shape of memoirs or otherwise, which may 
afford the means of making some provision 
for my wife and family.’’ For these manu- 
scripts the Messrs. Longman have, we 
understand, agreed to pay Mrs. Moore the 
liberal sum of 3,000/7. and they are now 
undergoing the necessary review with a 
view to printing. The first volume will, it 
is stated, be published in October. 

By a fire which took place on Thursday 
the 10th of June on the premises of Messrs, 
Clowes, the eminent printers, in Duke- 
street, Lambeth, the whole of the new 
edition of the Royal Catalogue of the Ex- 
hibition is stated to have been destroyed, 
with the exception of a few copies which 
had been sent to Prince Albert only a day 
or two before. Among other stock said to 
be consumed are ‘ Knight’s Illustrated 
Bible,’’ the ‘‘ Sunday Book,”’ the “ Illus- 
trated Shakspeare,’’ the ‘‘ Church Cate- 
chism,’’ the ‘‘ Readings for the Rail,” and 
the Population Tables for the country at 
large. 
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Monumental Effigies and Tombs in 
Elford Church, Staffordshire: with a 
Memoir and Pedigree of the Lords of 
Elford. By Edward Richardson, Scu/p- 
tor. Folio.—This volume owes its origin 
to the restoration, by the author, of the 
ancient sepulchral monuments in Elford 
Church, undertaken, in the year 1848, 
by the desire of the Hon. Mary Howard, 
of Elford Hall. This work was committed 
to Mr. Edward Richardson, whose repu- 
tation for intelligence and reverential accu- 
racy in cealing with the productions of 
ancient art, was fully established by his 
success in restoring the greatly mutilated 


effigies of the cross-legged knights in the 
Temple. Whilst engaged in his labours 
at Elford, Mr. Richardson made careful 
drawings of the effigies and tombs, with 
notes of their decorative details, and of 
the injuries they had sustained. All the 
particulars are fully related in the volume 
before us ; which is illustrated by etchings 
from the author’s own hand,—the united 
spirit and fidelity of which will satisfy the 
taste even of those who have been made 
fastidious by the successful productions 
in this line of art which were accomplished 
by C. A. Stothard and the Hollis’s. 

We will not dwell further on the intro- 
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ductory memoir of the lords of Elford, 
than to say that it is well compiled, on 
the satisfactory authority of inquisitions, 
wills, and other documentary evidence ; 
and that it traces the descent of the manor 
in an uninterrupted line, through more 
than twenty generations, from the early 
part of the thirteenth century to the pre- 
sent lady thereof, the widow of the Hon. 
Fulke Greville Upton, and who, since her 
husband’s death, has resumed her maiden 
name of Howard. Her mother was the 
daughter of William Lord Andover, from 
whom the pedigree is traced upwards 
through the several heiresses of Bowes, 
Huddlestone, Smythe, Staunton, Stanley, 
and Arderne, to the family last named, 
who were lords of Elford for seven gene- 
rations. 

The monuments are six in number :— 

1. Bearing effigies of Sir Thomas Ar- 
derne and his wife, circ. 1400 ; surrounded 
by the statuettes of mourners or relatives. 

2. That of Sir John Stanley, with his 
effigy, 1474. 

3. That of John Stanley, a boy, grand- 
son of Sir John. 

4. That of William Staunton, c. 1500. 

5. That of Sir William Smythe, circ. 
1526, and his wives Anne Staunton and 
Isabella Neville ; with statuettes of bedes- 
men. 

6. A coved stone with a floriated cross. 

Altogether, there are eight effigies ; 
which, on various accounts, Mr. Richard- 
son is fully justified in terming ‘‘ an unu- 
sually fine and varied series.’’ 

The Arderne tomb exhibits the effigies 
of Sir Thomas Arderne, who died in 1391, 
and Matilda (Stafford) his wife, in very 
rich costume, and much resembling in 
general style and effect the effigies of 
Thomas Earl of Arundel and his Countess, 
which were published by Stothard. Their 
right hands are clasped together.* Each of 
them wears the Lancastrian collar of esses: 
and the knight bears on his forehead the 
words Hesu pH] maria. 

Mr. Richardson appears to have had 
some scruple in continuing to assign these 
effigies to Sir Thomas Arderne and his 
wife,f from finding that the former died 





* This position, Mr. Richardson tells 
us, is “ said to indicate marriage with an 
heiress.’’ Such aninterpretation suits the 
present case. Whether it is supported 
by other examples it would be interesting 
to ascertain. 

+ In the Introductory Memoir, p. 5, 
he has assigned the effigies to Sir John 
Arderne, son of Sir Thomas, and his wife 
Margaret Pilkington ; but if there is no 
doubt that Matilda Stafford was the wife 
of Sir Thomas, the arms on the sides of 
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in the year 1391, whereas the collar of 
esses was (as he supposes) ‘‘ not intro- 
duced till the reign of Henry IV.’’; but 
we can remove that difficulty even without 
the hypothesis that the collar was a pos- 
thumous decoration of the knight, and 
added according to the notions of his son 
and heir (which is suggested by Mr. 
Richardson in a note). The date 1400 
has been assigned to the origin of the 
Collar of Esses, because that was the 
year of the accession of the House of 
Lancaster to the throne ; and recent ob- 
servations have fully confirmed the fact 
that the collar was a Lancastrian deco- 
ration, and therefore could not have been 
worn as a mark of loyalty to the sovereign 
before that date: but the present is not 
the only instance of the collar occurring 
before the accession of Henry IV.; and 
there is no doubt that it was worn as a 
mark of feudal adherence to the house of 
Lancaster before that great revolution in 
the dynasty of our monarchs. Those whose 
allegiance at the same period bound them 
more strictly to Richard the Second wore 
his brooch of the White Hart,} as appears 
from our literary monuments, though we 
believe there is no sepulchral effigy that 
records it. 

To this fine monument Mr. Richardson 
has devoted four plates ; those which show 
the sides of the tomb exhibiting also the 
statuettes, which are interesting memo- 
rials of the civil costume of the time. 

The second monument is that of Sir 
John Stanley, lord of Pype, Clyfton 
Caumpvyle, Elforde, and Stotfolde, and 
founder of a chantry and chapel in the 
church, who died in the year 1474. Its 
appearance is anomalous, for the fashion 
of the armour is nearly as ancient as the 
preceding: but the inscription, furnishing 
the particulars above stated, is cut on the 
very bed of stone on which the effigy is 
carved. It appears, however, that a grant 
for the chantry was made to his father 
Thomas in 1433 (note, p. 8); and we are 
much inclined to think that the effigy was 





the tomb alone show that the monument 
is his. Still the effigy does not exhibit 
him the old man which he must have been 
to have fought at Poictiers, and even to 
have had licence to travel in 1337. The 
effigies would certainly suit better the ap- 
pearance of Sir John, who was born in 
1370, and died in 1408. There seems still 
some doubt as to the appropriation, or 
some error either in the genealogy, or in 
the heraldry of the tomb. 

t The papers by Mr. J. G. Nichols in 
the Geutleman’s Magazine for 1842 and 
1843, contain some proofs of this: and it 
is confirmed by subsequent collections. 
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carved about that time, though the chantry 
was not actually established until after the 
son’s death in 1474, 

The next effigy is unique in its design. 
A curly-headed boy, dressed in a long 
gown, with loose sleeves, and shoes but- 
toned upon a thong, holds in his left 
hand a ball, and points with his right to a 
spot below his ear, in reference to which 
the inscription says,— 


PH ubi dolor (bt digitus. 


Tradition ascribes this figure to Sir John 
Stanley’s grandson, and relates that he was 
killed by a tennis ball. 

The effigy attributed to William Staun- 
ton esquire, who married the heiress of 
Stanley, is no less peculiar. It is one of 
that economical kind in which the bust 
and feet are alone represented, the central 
part of the figure being left for the spec- 
tator’s imagination. He is in peaceful 
costume ; a short gown reaching only his 
knees, and high boots, each fastened on 
the instep by four straps. Altogether, he 
might be taken for a forester or bailiff, 
did not his sword and a collar of esses 
assert some claim to gentility. 

The three last effigies are of the time 
of Henry VIII. representing Sir William 
Smythe and his two wives, lady Isabella 
Neville and Anne Staunton. These sta- 
tues, with the tomb on which they were 
placed, are of elaborate detail, but in ar- 
tistic execution inferior to the earlier 
works. Sir William Smythe, by his collar 
of esses, shews the continued attachment 
of the lords of Elford to the house of Lan- 
caster. 

We cannot quit this interesting series 
of effigies without some notice of Mr. 
Richardson’s professional achievements as 
a sculptor, and the quotation of some very 
just remarks which he makes on the gene- 
ral question of restoration. As aspecimen 
only of what he has accomplished in this 
instance, we quote a part of his descrip- 
tion of the work bestowed on the first and 
finest effigy. 

‘* The figure was broken into two parts, 
and the dilapidations were numerous. The 
restorations comprised the angels’ heads, 
parts of their arms; the apex of the basinet, 
and part of the enriched orle; an inner 
piece of the tilting helmet, and the word 
sesu on frontal; the knight’s left eye, 
which had been gouged out, and nose 
fractured ; a piece of cuff of left gauntlet, 
and fore finger; two-thirds of handle and 
three-fourths of enriched scabbard of sword; 
the handle and end of dagger ; a part of the 
lion’s tail; one or two joints of the sollerets 
at the extremities of the feet ; the elbow- 
pieces, spur-fastenings, and rowels. The 
minor disfigurements were initials, dates, 
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holes, and gashes on the body, limbs, and 
plinths ; these were carefully gritted down 
or stopped. The worn camail, enriched 
belt, the collar of SS, and the numerous 
quatrefoil ornaments were recovered, and 
the effigy thoroughly cleansed.’’ 

Such were the results of Mr. Richard- 
son’s curative treatment. Are there any 
who, knowing how one fracture produces 
another, one gash tempts another, and one 
fool’s initials induce the addition of others, 
are still doubtful whether this course of de- 
struction should be arrested, lest ‘‘ restora- 
tion ’’ should sweep away even all that is 
left by the more idle destroyer? If there 
be, let them further ponder the following 
remarks of Mr. Richardson :-— 

‘¢ Objections have been raised by many 
learned and respected antiquaries as to 
the propriety of restoring, nay of even 
cleansing, these early memorials, with a 
jealous fear that by so doing all originality 
will be lost. Without doubt much injury 
has occurred by the employment of igno- 
rant and unskilled artisans ; but, on the 
other hand, how many a valuable record has 
been, through want of timely and judicious 
repair, destroyed from an honest belief in 
its utter worthlessness; and scarcely a mu- 
tilated effigy or tomb exists upon which 
there is not in itself or on some contem- 
porary monument sufficient authority for 
its safe and perfect restoration. Those 
valuable records the far-famed crusaders’ 
effigies, in the Temple Church, were all 
but condemned, as supposed to be in too 
dilapidated a state to be restored, and too 
forlorn in their mutilated and disfigured 
appearance to be replaced. The result 
proved that the supposition was fallacious. 
How admirably expressed are the reasons 
for that noble bequest of the Lady Kathe- 
rine Leveson, widow of Lord Dudley, for 
the perpetual repairs of the Beauchamp 
chapel and tombs at Warwick, as inscribed 
on her tablet, viz. ‘From her taking notice 
of the tombs of her noble ancestors, being 
much blemished by consuming time, but 
more by the rude hands of impious people, 
and in danger of utter ruin if not timely 
prevented,’ &c. Such reasons it would 
be difficult to controvert ; nor is it to be 
supposed that the founders of similar me- 
morials contemplated their utter neglect 
and wholesale destruction. As historical 
records they claim not only careful pre- 
servation, but, from time to time, judicious 
restoration, thus rendering them continued 
objects of interest and respect. The same 
objection to the restoration of monuments 
might with equal propriety apply to the 
restoration of churches. Yet old parts 
are restored and new parts added; and if 
with care the various mouldings and details 
are followed, the building is thereby again 
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preserved to future ages. Let the artist 
of taste and love for medieval pursuits be 
employed, and his motto will be ‘ Cleanse, 
but destroy not ; add as little as possible, 
and not that little without positive autho- 
rity.’ Accurate and careful drawings, 
notes, and casts should in every case be 
taken during the restoration of monu- 
ments, and where sufficient public spirit 
exists illustrations should follow with the 
report, as in the present instance, com- 
bining the facts of the restoration with an 
account of any interesting discoveries and 
historical records of the persons repre- 
sented.” 
Collectanea Antiqua. Etchings of An- 
cient Remains, illustrative of the Habits, 
Customs, and History of Past Ages. By 
Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. Two vols. 
8vo.—Mr. Roach Smith has just com- 
pleted the second volume of this valuable 
collection of antiquarian papers ; he does 
not inform us if it is to be continued or 
not, but we hope that its author may meet 
with sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to go on. We only regret that he 
could not venture to print a larger number 
of copies, for it is already difficult to ob- 
tain a complete set. The various papers 
in these two volumes relate chiefly to the 
period of the history of this country which 
we usually designate by the title of pri- 
meval—that is, to the period previous to 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. Among them are some va- 
luable papers on the early coinage, British, 
Roman, Saxon, and Frankish. The con- 
tributions to British numismatics are espe- 
cially valuable. In other branches of 
Roman antiquities Mr. Smith has been 
enabled to put on record from personal 
observation some of the most interesting 
discoveries of recent times. Thus we have, 
in the first volume, careful descriptions, 
with copious engravings, of the remains 
found in the Roman cemetery at Strood 
in Kent; of the remains of the same period 
found in caves on the coast of Yorkshire ; 
of a Roman building discovered on the 
South Downs near Lancing in Sussex ; of 
Roman remains found at Springhead in 
Kent; of tessellated pavements found in 
different parts of the island ; of the re- 
markable sepulchral interment at Avisford 
in Sussex; of Roman monuments dis- 
covered in London; of Roman potters’ 
marks on pottery also found in London ; 
of sepulchral remains found at Barming in 
Kent ; with various other smaller articles. 
The principal papers on Roman antiquities 
in the second volume are—the very im- 
portant and detailed account of the villa at 
Hartlip in Kent, excavated by Mr. Bland; 
the accounts of Roman remains found at 
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Mount Bures near Colchester, and on 
other sites at or near the same town; a 
long paper on tessellated pavements ; and 
the description of the Roman Wall in 
Northumberland. Mr. Smith seeks to il- 
lustrate the antiquities of our island by 
comparing them with similar remains found 
in Gaul and Germany, and the account in 
the first volume of the Roman remains 
found at Boulogne, and more especially 
the elaborate and learned notes on the 
Roman antiquities of the towns on the 
Rhine, made from personal observations, 
are among the most valuable papers in the 
book. For Anglo-Saxon antiquities, be- 
sides several shorter articles, we have in 
the first volume accounts of remains found 
in Saxon sepulchres in Warwickshire, and 
at Sittingbourne in Kent, and some ex- 
tremely valuable papers in the second 
volume on Anglo-Saxon remains found in 
different parts of England. As with the 
Roman remains, Mr. Smith elucidates the 
relics of the Teutonic settlers in England 
by comparing them with those of the 
Franks in Gaul, and of the Saxons and 
other tribes in Germany, and he has thus 
been able to settle some very curious points 
which before were entirely misunderstood. 
For the whole primeval period, Mr. Smith’s 
two volumes contain more valuable and 
useful materials than any other work yet 
published in this country. The most im- 
portant papers belonging to the medieval 
period relate to a curious class of anti- 
quities which, before the researches of 
Mr. Roach Smith, had scarcely attracted 
the attention of antiquaries—the leaden 
tokens and pilgrims’ signs, which have 
now been collected in considerable num- 
bers, and which are very singular illustra- 
tions of the manners and superstitions of 
the middle ages. Mr. Roach Smith’s 
labours are so well known and appreciated, 
both in his native country and on the con- 
tinent, that we hardly need add a word in 
commendation of them; and we are only 
sorry to say that we fear few copies are 
left for us to recommend our antiquaries 
to buy, and that there appears to be no 
immediate probability of a reprint. 





The Autobiography of William Jerdan. 
Vol. I.—It is chiefly on Mr. Jerdan’s own 
account that we regret that hard necessity 
has compelled him to become an auto- 
biographer, and under peculiar circum- 
stances, as his books and papers are dis- 
persed, and he is obliged to trust mainly 
to his memory. 

Mr. Jerdan began life under favourable 
auspices. He was the third son of a 
Scotish gentleman, and was born at Kelso 
in 1782. His early friends and masters 
were over-indulgent, and according to his 
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own account seem almost to have con- 
spired to spoil him, His first occupation 
was in a Writer's office in Berwickshire; 
and here he fell into the company of Dr. 
Rutherford, author of a View of Ancient 
History, who inspired him with a desire 
to become a literary character, and to try 
his fortune in London. In 1801 a situa- 
tion was procured at Messrs. Turners, 
West India merchants, in whose employ 
he found two young men, who afterwards 
became Lord Mayors of London, Sir John 
Pirie and Sir Peter Laurie. Had he imi- 
tated their perseverance in commercial 
pursuits, with his talents he might pro- 
bably have been equally successful. At 
this period he formed one of a club of 
clever young men, who were greatly dis- 
tinguished in after-life, and of whom Mr. 
Jerdan gives many anecdotes ; among 
these, are Lord Truro; Sir David Pollock, 
who died Chief Justice at Bombay; the 
Lord Chief Baron (to whom this volume 
is familiarly dedicated), and his brother, 
Sir G. Pollock, “ who by his great military 
talents, his sagacity and firmness, saved 
our Indian empire.’’ Here Mr. Jerdan 
begins to lament his own unsteadiness of 
purpose, whilst he praises the untiring 
perseverance which led a Wilde and a 
Pollock to the highest stations in their 
learned profession. 

Mr. Jerdan’s commercial pursuits were 
terminated by a severe illness, which sent 
him back to Scotland, and after his reco- 
very he was placed with Mr. Elliot, 
Writer to the Signet at Edinburgh, where 
he had too much leisure, and attended to 
pleasure more than his legal studies: if 
not a sound lawyer, he became an excel- 
lent freemason and a most entertaining 
companion. In about three years another 
illness compelled him to leave Edinburgh 
and return to London. In 1805 we find 
him as surgeon’s clerk in the navy, and 
in the following year he first appeared in 
print in a Portsmouth newspaper. Shortly 


after he became connected with the London - 


newspaper press, as reporter and editor of 
the “ Aurora ;’’ and in 1813 as chief editor 
and co-proprietor of the “Sun.”’ In this 
paper and in the “ Literary Gazette,’’ 
which Mr. Jerdan shortly afterwards pro- 
jected, he has been employed during the 
long period of 37 years. Here he would 
seem to have arrived at the height of his 
ambition, At one time he had a salary 
of 500/. a year, a share in a thriving con- 
cern, and troops of political and literary 
friends. We will not minutely enter into 
the reasons of his want of success, but 
must protest against Mr. Jerdan’s un- 
sparing and repeated accusation against 
literature itself, as the main cause. 

There are several pages we would have 
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wished omitted ; but, on the whole, the 
volume is amusing; some chapters very 
interesting ; particularly one which gives 
details of the assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
more minute we believe than previously 
recorded. If the public patronise this 
volume, it is to be succeeded by several 
others. 





Sketches of English Literature, from 
the 14th to the present century. By Clara 
Lucas Balfour. (Longman).— We have 
examined this work with no little care, 
having often experienced the difficulty of 
finding an unexceptionable and pleasing 
review of our own literature, such as can 
be put into the hands of young people 
with satisfaction. Mrs. Balfour is ju- 
dicious in her management of the whole 
scheme, judicious in calling her pictures 
‘* Sketches,” and judicious in fixing on 
the very points which are most worthy to 
arrest attention. The introduction is a 
well-written and interesting prologue to 
the whole. It takes us at once to a real 
scene—an old library, treasured up in the 
minster of the little town of Wimborne in 
Dorsetshire. Here, amid the black-letter 
tomes, the fine old MSS. her attention 
was attracted by the rusty iron chains 
hanging from the shelves, making them 
‘the prisons rather than the homes of 
the books,’’ which in old times were thus 
carefully secured to their places. Many 
thoughts naturally suggested by the spec 
tacle are simply expressed. ‘‘ Do we, by 
our warm firesides, in our comfortable 
easy chairs, books in abundance coming 
like a full tide into our dwellings, do we 
read as carefully as students there read ?” 
For then there was a positive previous 
effort to make. The reader carried his 
desk and his seat to the shelf where the 
prized volume was fastened, and often 
read in cold and gloom and constrained 
positions. After a few pertinent remarks, 
Mrs. Balfour begins by tracing ,the in- 
fluence of Italy upon our literature, and 
giving some very well-written sketches of 
the timesas she proceeds. Weareagreeably 
surprised at the good arrangement which 
has made room for so much, and produced 
a book so likely to be useful. 

A History of English literature would 
require the combined labours of many 
hands and heads. When we think of the 
extent of the term we feel how vast and 
voluminous the idea. Science alone— 
what a department would that be! Theo- 
logy again, where should we see the end 
of it? The literature of inventions, of 
the fine arts, music, the stage, —the tomes 
on moral and mental philosophy that would 
have-to be written! Then the biography 
of writers and thinkers, often so closely 
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blended with their works that by no pro- 


cess could we separate them. This rapid 
glance at what would have to be done by 
any body of men undertaking to edit a 
true history of English literature may 
suffice to point out a small difficulty or 
two in the matter. Meanwhile, short 
works like Dr. Aikin’s Letters toa Young 
Lady on English Poetry, or like the 
present spirited and clever sketches, are 
highly valuable. So also are the lessons 
which it is in our day usual to give to 
young ladies and gentlemen, in schools 
and colleges, on English literature. We 
are now led back to Anglo-Saxon times ; 
our first lessons in literature are lessons in 
language, and we are taught to trace the 
formation of a national style through Saxon 
and Norman, and through the struggling 
reigns of the Henrys and Edwards. But 
we will not pursue so bewitching a sub- 
ject farther. We heartily recommend 
Mrs. Balfour’s little work. 





The Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old 
and New World: Records of Pilgrimages 
in many Lands ; and Researches connected 
with the History of Places remarkable for 
Memorials of the Dead, or Monuments of 
a Sacred Character ; including notices of 
the Funeral Customs of the Principal Na- 
tions, Ancient and Modern. By R. R. 
Madden, M.R.LA. Two vols. 8v0.—A 
very few remarks, in addition to the sum- 
mary of contents which we have transcribed 
from the title page, will serve to explain 
the character of these two volumes. They 
partake more of the nature of a common- 
place book than a digest; consisting chiefly 
of long extracts from former works either 
of archeologists or travellers. The first 
volume relates to the funeral customs of 
theseveral nations of the ancient or heathen 
world, divided into chapters; in the se- 
cond the funeral customs of the Christians 
and Mahometans are described, accom- 
panied by accounts of the catacombs, 
sepulchres, and shrines which exist in all 
parts of their countries. From various 
authors Mr. Madden extracts at great 
length,—as from Squier, Stephens, and 
other American writers, with respect to 
the sepulchral monuments of the Transat- 
lantic continent ; from Dr. Wilson on 
Celtic remains ; from Mr. Petrie for Ire- 
land; and so on. Of 150 pages which 
relate to the Shrines of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land, the greater portion is derived 
from the book on “ Early Travels in Pales- 
tine,’’? edited by Mr. Wright, in Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library. Still, though this 
work is chiefly a compilation, the reader 
must derive some advantage from the 
author’s personal experience, for he is 
able to speak of Jerusalem, and of the 
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plain of Troy, from his own knowledge ; 
he has spent three years in Portugal; and 
he describes the Escurial from inspection. 
He has visited in person the grave of Sir 
John Moore at Corunna ; and as a speci- 
men of his anecdotes of the more modern 
‘*shrines and sepulchres’’ we will now 
quote his account of it :— 

“On a rising ground, at the upper part 
of the town of Corunna; the Campo de 
San Carlos, the remains of Sir John Moore 
now repose. They were first interred on 
the ramparts ; and on an adjoining rock, 
the French general Soult, Duke of Dal- 
matia, caused the following inscription to 
be placed :-— 

** Hic cecidit Joannes Moore, dux ex- 
ercitus, in pugna Jan. xvi. 1809, contra 
Gallos a duce Dalmatiz ductos.”’ 

“The remains were subsequently re- 
moved to their present resting-place, and 
a monument was raised over them, at the 
expense of the English government, which, 
in 1824, was inclosed with an iron paling, 
and some years later was further pro- 
tected from profanation by planting the 
ground around it, and making it a public 
promenade. 

“ In 1845 I visited the place where this 
brave soldier and good man has been 
‘left alone in his glory.’ There were two 
parties on this occasion, visitors from the 
steamer that touched at Corunna; the 
more numerous one consisted of English- 
men, the other of half a dozen French- 
men; and the behaviour of the latter, I 
must observe, was more in keeping with 
that sad and solemn interest than that of 
the former. When the French party came 
every one took off his hat, and an elderly 
man of the party said,—‘ Saluons les 
cendres de ce grand homme! Honneur, 
mes amis, au courage malheureux.’ This 
was considered by some of my party as 
perfectly French and bombastic; to me it 
appeared an act of becoming generosity, 
which it was perfectly natural for French- 
men to perform, and one, strange to say, 
which tourists of any class of our allies of 
Spain would not be at all likely to imitate.”’ 

The book is disfigured by very frequent 
typographical errors: but it has the ad- 
vantage of an Index, and in that respect 
will be useful for reference on the subject 
of sepulchral antiquities. 





Memoirs of the Rev. William Selion, 
formerly Minister of the parish of St. 
James Clerkenwell, Lecturer at the Mag- 
dalen, at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and at 
St. Andrew Holborn; and Chaplain to 
the Earl of Pomfret. By Baker John 
Smith, of the Hon. Society of the Middle 
Temple. 12mo.—The Rev. William Sellon 
was chiefly remarkable as filling, at one 
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and the same time, all the pulpits men- 
tioned in the above title-page,—the lec- 
tureships being what were called alternate. 
In the words of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
at his death in 1790, ‘‘ Few gentlemen 
possessed greater church preferment under 
the same circumstances as Mr. Sellon, who 
held 1,300/. a year without any patron 
but popular adoption.” He had been first 
stipendary curate at Clerkenwell, and two 
years after he had left that church, he was 
elected by the parishioners to the per- 
petual curacy. This was in the year 
1767. Unlike some popular divines who 
have subsequently shared in the like suc- 
cess, he appears rather to have belonged 
to the “ orthodox ’”’ than the ‘ evangeli- 
cal’’ school; and he was engaged in a 
* long depending suit,’’ defending his fold 
from the intrusion of the Rev. Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Jones, the protegées of Lady 
Huntingdon, who presumed to preach in 
Northampton chapel, without leave from 
himself, or licence from the bishop. In 
the same year (1779) he assisted in laying 
the foundation stone of the Sessions House 
on Clerkenwell-green. ‘ Thus (trium- 
phantly recites his biographer) in one 
year we have seen the Rev. William Sel- 
lon successful on two occasions,—in legal 
strife, in the cause of religion ; and assist- 
ing in laying the basis of a well-known 
court of justice.’ He has at last, it will 
be seen, found a somewhat magniloquent 
biographer, and one who admits his par- 
tiality, for, though Mr. Baker Smith never 
saw Mr. Sellon, he is one of his grand- 
children. The very trifling materials that 
existed for the biography are eked out by 
extracts from Mr. Sellon’s sermons, which 
it must be admitted are very common- 
place, though he was considered eloquent 
in the pulpit—an effect probably resulting 
from a good delivery. It is seldom that 
sermons find their way to the press after 
sixty years, and in this instance it is pro- 
bably more than the author ever con- 
templated ; for Mr. Sellon did not pub- 
lish much himself. His most useful lite- 
rary production was that entitled an 
Abridgement of the Holy Scriptures, of 
which many thousand copies have been 
circulated by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Altogether, Wil- 
liam Sellon throve on the bosom of 
Mother Church—on the principles of uni- 
versal suffrage and free trade. He “ built 
Portman chapel, in Baker-street, the re- 
venue arising from which formed a princi- 
pal part of the subsistence of his widow 
and of several of his children for many 
years.’’ He bought a farm at Harlesdon, 
in Middlesex, where he was succeeded by 
his eldest son, who became a justice of the 
— ; his second son was the late Mr. 
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Serjeant Sellon, a police magistrate ; and 
the third was Joseph, a “ philosopher.” 
Of this worthy gentleman, who resided at 
Pinner Wood, and died in 1842, the last 
chapter of Mr. Smith’s memoir gives a 
whole-length picture. The book, it will 
be perceived, is one of those at which 
ordinary critics will be apt to sneer, be- 
cause it is not of general interest: but 
maintaining, as we do, that all biography, 
if faithfully related, is of value, we cannot 
unite in any such peremptory condemna- 
tion. On the contrary, we regard the 
Memoirs of Sellon as a contribution to 
the domestic history of the Eighteenth 
Century, depicting a state of manners in 
which persons were astonishingly self- 
complacent, and bishops wonderfully neg- 
ligent. 





Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. 
By the author of “ Visiting my Relations.”’ 
—We were not quite prepared for the 
revelation of authorship which this book 
proclaims. It appears that the lady to 
whom we are indebted for it is also the 
authoress of a charming novel which 
some thirty-one years ago excited great 
interest and admiration, ‘‘ The Favourite 
of Nature.’”? We have a very grateful 
recollection of that fiction. It was cer- 
tainly one of the best of its day, and 
its value is enhanced by the remembrance 
of the good and kindly man who de- 
lighted in its success,—a success to which 
his advice, encouragement, and assistance 
had much contributed, — the late Pro- 
fessor Smythe. In noticing the present 
volume we would not be misunderstood as 
wishing to lift it into an importance which, 
honestly, we cannot say that its merits 
deserve; but it has a certain value as 
being, we doubt not, a faithful picture of 
scenes and characters among which the 
authoress moved, not always, we must say, 
to the credit of her judgment. She seems 
deliberately to have placed herself under 
certain influences, all the time regarding 
them as unfavourable. She took up her 
abode with a devoted admirer and follower 
of the late Rev. Charles Simeon, and was 
after awhile surprised to find herself one 
of his flock. Again, although the much 
talked of miracle of the gift of tongues 
seemed to her ‘‘a mere dream of fanati- 
cism,’’ she did not withstand, but courted 
the society of believers in it. A book 
bearing on the face of it stronger marks of 
restlessness we have rarely read, and yet 
its doctrine, if it has any, is that of 
Quietism. We do not cite this as a mar- 
vel of inconsistency, for what more usual 
than to seize and pursue eagerly the an- 
tagonist idea to that which we feel has 
been injurious to us? Only we thus far 
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have a quarrel with our mentor that she 
cannot be quiet herself without sermon- 
izing the whole world for being busy; and 
that, having laid to heart a certain array of 
texts from Scripture and maxims from 
holy books favourable to her present 
views, she waves off with a right royal 
hand all the rest, as in a measure needless 
and obtrusive. The book seems pervaded 
by one idea alone, that of ‘‘an interior, 
infallible guide,’’ while the author ex- 
pressly says that the “very essence of 
fanaticism consists in taking our stand 
upon some particular doctrine, and, for- 
getting how limited and low our knowledge 
(as imperfect creatures) is likely to be of 
the full bearing of that doctrine, the legis- 
lating from it for all the world, and, though 
purblind with prejudice and cramped with 
bigotry, still supposing we are seeing and 
judging in the freedom and impartiality of 
the spirit of truth.” (p. 289.) But has 
not she done this very thing? May not 
the eye, so perpetually turned within, ac- 
quire less power of seeing the moral and 
religious beauty of the One great charac- 
ter set before us in the Gospel? Is it 
not just possible that we may be less 
selfish by fixing our loving glances there, 
than by seeking traces of the present ope- 
ration of the Divine Spirit on our own 
minds? And yet there is a truth which 
cannot, we think, be disputed by any 
candid mind in her remarks on the sort of 
bondage to the mere letter which many 
teachers and writers and preachers impose 
upon themselves. In indolence and apathy 
they neglect to cultivate the habit of men- 
tal exercise on the deep truths of Scrip- 
ture and of human nature also, till they 
stiffen into a form from which they can 
never afterwards deviate. Clergymen 
learn their theology too much by book, 
and do not give themselves up freely 
enough to inward meditation or to large 
outward acquaintance with human nature. 
There is a great lack of “ applied science ” 
here. Again, in teaching, we are afraid 
our author’s censures are but too well 
founded. Still, while allowing to her fully 
the immense importance of a teacher’s own 
heart being penetrated by the truths he 
proclaims, we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that the treasure is in earthen vessels, 
and that the very highest possible embodi- 
ment of Divine truth in a human heart is 
no certain pledge that error may not co- 
exist with it. We believe that the heart 
may be sanctified, the divided Will re- 
united with the Divine Will, but not that 
we can ever be freed from the responsi- 
bility of referring to an absolute standard 
of faith. 





Sixteen Months in the Danish Isles. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVIIL. 


By Andrew Hamilton, Member of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of the North 
at Copenhagen. 2 vols.—Whatever be 
the faults of this book, it has the merit of 
standing almost alone in our day, as an 
Englishman’s account of family life in dif- 
ferent parts of Denmark. It is also good- 
tempered, sagacious, tolerably candid, and 
extremely entertaining. Mr. Hamilton 
evidently made himself welcome to his 
Danish hosts, and was treated with much 
more than strangers’ ordinary portion of 
hospitality. He went to Denmark, from 
Rostock, early in the spring of 1849, and 
in the course of his sixteen months re- 
sidence made himself well acquainted with 
the interiors of many families moving in 
distinct circles. Moreover, by great pains- 
taking, he seems to have acquired a re- 
spectable share of knowledge of the lan- 
guage and literature of the country—suf- 
ficient at least to enable him to appreciate 
the labours of the learned. Among the 
most interesting characteristics of the 
Danes is their devotion to historical re- 
search, and of all these patient indefati- 
gable labourers none is more remarkable 
than the veteran Rafn. Mr. Hamilton 
describes him as “ a reverend though not 
old man, of tall person, and dazzling white 
hair, with a slight stoop, seemingly caused 
by long bending over his Icelandic MSS. 
** * By a tall desk, not meant for sit- 
ting at,’’ he continues, “ he has now stood 
—lI fear to say how many years—and bent 
over these time-worn materials.” The 
book he was then engaged on was taken 
from the University Library, ‘‘ a bulky 
bundle of close-written sheets of parch- 
ment, many corners altogether illegible 
even to him.’’ Rafn is secretary to the 
R. A. S. of Copenhagen, and is indeed 
its very soul. Some of our readers may 
require to be informed that it has been 
in existence about twenty-six years, and 
is one of the best known and most ef- 
cient antiquarian associations in Europe. 
it numbers among its members most 
of the European potentates, the King of 
Denmark being himself President. Its 
publications are splendid, but so expen- 
sive that an opposition society has risen 
up, publishing not merely Icelandic, but 
old Danish books, in a cheaper form. 

Mr. Hamilton wishes for more constant 
and lively intercourse between English and 
Danish antiquaries. His account of the 
valuable collection of Icelandic MSS. in 
the Round Tower of the University Library 
is extremely curious. Filched from the 
natives of the northern island in no scru- 
pulous way, the only comfort is, that they 
are likely to be much better preserved 
now than in their native region. They 
occupy many shelves in the library, and 
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are reached by a very long and toilsome 
spiral ascent round the tower, whose 
highest compartment is occupied by the 
observatory of Tycho Brahe himself. 

Equally important is the collection in the 
Old Northern Museum. This is located 
in a very handsome abode. Lofty and well 
lighted halls in a back wing of the palace 
of Christiansborg are devoted to it, and 
the chronological arrangement of the an- 
tiquities renders it invaluable for reference. 
The number of ancient remains is quite 
surprising. First you have those of 
the Pagan period, chiefly extracted from 
tumuli, but sometimes turned up by the 
ploughshare of the peasant. The stone, 
the bronze, and the iron period, have each 
their numerous representative specimens. 
Large rings of gold, and magnificent drink- 
ing horns of the same costly material, are 
stored up. Very ancient carved wood- 
work from Iceland, and altars and church 
furniture, distinctly mark the Christian 
period. Musicalinstrumentsare numerous, 
and chessmen and dice abound. 

Mr. Hamilton seems to have taken 
much interest in the Danish ballad a. 
A very large collection of these old songs 
of the people has been made within the 
last few years by the diligent collector 
Svend Grundtvig. This gentleman, son 
of a celebrated Danish clergyman and 
poet, is well acquainted with English, and 
has translated many of our Scotch ballads 
into Danish. Whenever “ the piping times 
of peace ’’ allow him to devote himself to 
the work, he is employed in hunting up 
the old peasant lore. Ladies have made 
themselves of great use in taking down 
these ballads as chaunted by women among 
the peasantry, some of whom can sing for 
days together long ditties of by-gone cen- 
turies, but these persons are dying out 
apace. One of the most curious portions 
of Mr. Hamilton’s book is the account of 
a visit to one of these songstresses, who 
gave our traveller ballad after ballad with 
untiring freshness. 

Our space will not permit us to give 
any of the charming pictures of life in the 
woods, or in the “‘ priest-courts ’’ (so the 
parsonages are called), or in the herre- 
gaards (gentlemen’s houses in the country.) 
It seems to be a life of great enjoyment and 
simplicity, which Mr. Hamilton has de- 
scribed with very genuine gusto, leaving 
room also for many interesting details of 
the authors, artists, clergymen, &c. of 
the country. His style we are obliged to 
say is loose and careless of grammatic 
observance to an extraordinary degree. 
Mr. Hamilton is as inferior to Inglis in 
easy elegant English as he is to Laing in 
clear exposition of the facts one wants to 
know, of the statistics and the morals of 
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the people he lived among. However it 
be we have gained a lively, clever, and 
interesting book. 





The Days of Bruce: a story from Scotch 
History. By Grace Aguilat.—The writings 
of the late Miss Aguilar have obtained a 
larger portion of popular favour than we 
should, on the whole, have anticipated. 
Unless the merits of a plot or of a writer’s 
style are strongly marked, a reviewer must 
in general take into the account some as- 
sistance from party influence. Yet such 
does not seem to have been the case here. 
Miss Aguilar was of the Jewish persuasion, 
yet not so tenacious a daughtet of Israel 
but that she anxiously avoided all that 
might offend Christians; scarcely, indeed, 
can we reconcile with personal consistency 
so complete a setting aside of the nega- 
tive and adoption of the positive in religious 
faith and feeling. Her early death having 
left her MSS. in the power of her nearest 
connexions, we of course must bear in mind 
that in preparing them for the press some 
discretion has been used, and that a post- 
humous publication is not to be dealt with 
precisely in the way in which we might 
criticise one of which the author was the 
responsible living guardian. ‘* The Days 
of Bruce’’ will, however, unless we are 
much mistaken, be rather more than less 
favourably received by readers in general 
than her former works. We ourselves 
much prefer its entirely romantic character 
to an unreal picture of domestic life. In 
all Miss Aguilar has written we find traces 
of great amiability, of sweet and kindly 
affections, of high moral principle; but 
the tone is unnatural. There is an old- 
fashioned Grandisonian style about the 
conversations. In ‘‘ The Days of Bruce’’ 
we care little for the unreality of that 
which is so far removed from us. We look 
upon it as a very pretty, elegantly-written, 
and interesting romance, and put it by 
the side of Miss Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs,” 
Miss Lee’s “ Recess,’’ and several other 
equally veracious but allowable fictions, 
which, having their foundation in fact, 
construct their characters after a model of 
their own, and produce results which some 
more rigid spirits than ours may condemn, 
but which for our own parts we regard as 
pleasant imaginations, easily to be distin- 
guished from severe history, and, if not 
consistent with the habit of ‘‘ down-dig- 
ging ’’ into hard and stony facts, may at 
least live side by side with a very sincere 
love of truth in the abstract. 





Historical Sketches. By Rev. J. H. 
Gurney.—Not long ago, when noticing 
Mons. Saint Beuve’s “ Causeries de Lundi,” 
we adverted to one of the papers in those 
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pleasant volumes, on “ Lectures publiques 
du Soir.’’* What we there hailed as an 
account of the realisation of a very fa- 
vourite idea of our own we are glad to 
find acted upon in England by a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, and 
heartily welcome Mr. H. Gurney’s volume 
of Historical Sketches, written for, and 
delivered originally at, the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute of the little town where he then 
laboured as curate, 

We have read this volume with great 
pleasure, but fear that in rewriting and 
enlarging the lectures a good deal of their 
first character has been lost, and this we 
regret, because everything which shows 
by example the best manner of communi- 
cating useful knowledge in a parish is par- 
ticularly valuable. There is abundant 
proof how simply and clearly and in how 
forcible a manner Mr. Gurney would treat 
his subjects. History and biography are 
evidently his vocation, and he well knows 
how to seize upon the attractive points, 
to fix the memory of his hearers on things 
specially important to be borne in mind. 
We cannot but suppose, however, that 
as delivered they were more vivacious than 
now. They would require a great deal of 
remodelling, and reverting, probably to the 
first idea, hefore they could be quite ap- 
propriate as village lectures. 

We prefer on the whole the Caxton 
Biography ; but the Life of Luther, though 
of course not new, has the merit of greater 
fairness than lives of religious Reformers 
generally when written by Englishmen 
are famed for. We do not mean to say it 
is faultless in respect to candour, but it is 
larger and freer, and takes a wider range 
over the causes of the Reformation than 
we often find among our popular writers. 
Much praise too should be given to Mr. 
Gurney’s clear English style, quite free 
from mannerism—no small advantage in 
one who writes for the people. 





Democritus in London: with the Mad 
Pranks and Comical Conceits of Motley and 
Robin Good-fellow : to which are added 
Notes Festivous, &c. 12mo.—The pre- 
face reveals, though the title-page is silent, 
that this small volume of elaborate folly 
is the production of Mr. George Daniel, 
author of “* Merrie England in the Olden 
Time.’ This gentleman has some little 
skill in versification, so far as to produce 
a jingling melody, and to compose a short 
piece on a serious subject; but when he 
launches forth as a wit and satirist he is 
ponderously obscure, and consequently very 
dull. The main subject of the present pro- 


* Gent. Mag. Feb, 1852, p. 169. 
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duction is nothing more interesting or 
novel than the Queen’s visit to the city to 
open the Royal Exchange. The puppets 
who perform in this piece are put forward 
as beings of infinite jest, and most excel- 
lent fancy; but the only impression they 
create is that the master of the motions is 
a concentration of unparalleled self-con- 
ceit, while his extremely good opinion of 
himself is accompanied with a very general 
depreciation of every body else. He isa 
great admirer of Shakspere, Goldsmith, 
and Dr. Johnson, because it is fine to 
appear so ; in that respect he will yield to 
no man; and he is very scurrilous against 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, Queen 
Elizabeth and George the Third, Queen 
Victoria and royalty in general, Arch- 
deacon Hale, Mr. Tite, and all married 
ladies, because he happens to be a cross- 
grained old bachelor, and in love with 
nothing but his own compositions and 
a few old books. His only really agreeable 
matter consists of numerous extracts from 
our elder poets and moralists which inter- 
lard his otherwise absurd notes. His dog- 
grels run on in this fashion :— 


In my meeting-going guise, 

Turning up the whites of my eyes 
Like William Penn 

(Mov-ed by the Spurrit!) when 

With his Brummagem nick-nacks 

He bamboozled the poor blacks 
(Cunning Quaker !) 

Out of many, many an acre ; 

Giving for their title deeds 

Little bits of glass, and beads !— 

In my meeting-going guise, 

Turning up the whites of my eyes 
Like our fat friend 

When he William Penn out-Penn’d, 

From beneath his double chin 

Took the Taunton lasses in, 

Robb’d them of a pretty handsome 

Sum, the rogue, by way of ransom ! 

Preach’d (papistically zealous) 

Perjury to the Oxford Fellows, &c. &c. 


It is difficult here, as throughout, to trace 
either the humour or the sense; but the 
passage is characteristic .of the ordinary 
prejudice of this cockney laureate. In 
numberless instances, as in the story of 
Penn and the Taunton maids, Mr. George 
Daniel has once adopted an unfavourable 
view, and he adheres to it with a perti- 
nacity which is deaf and blind to every 
subsequent occurrence or information that 
would influence a more candid mind, The 
whole book is full of prejudice, such as 
none but a very self-centered person 
would cherish for an hour. ‘‘ Democritus 
in London ”’ should be re-named Diogenes 
at Canonbury. 
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The Coquet-Dale Fishiny Songs. Now 
first collected and edited by a North- 
Country Angler. 12mo. (Blackwoods.)— 
‘“* These songs (it is stated in a dedication 
to the members of the Coquet-Dale Fish- 
ing Club) have already been widely dis- 
seminated, and in some cases frequently 
reprinted ; nor have they been undistin- 
guished by the praise, not only of the 
angler, but of the poet, of the critic, and 
of the bibliographer.’’ Their originator, 
and part-author, was Mr. Robert Roxby, 
the clerk of a banking-house in Newcastle, 
whose simplicity of character, and love for 
all the charms of nature and of poetry, 
were akin to those which have been ob- 
served in bards of more distinguished 
fame, and which have generally endeared 
them to their friends and associates. Mr. 
Roxby was encouraged and assisted in the 
productions of his rustic muse by Mr. Tho- 
mas Doubleday, who frequently completed 
what the former had commenced : for Rox- 
by, when urged to finish his happy effusions, 
would usually say, ‘‘ He could begin, but 
he couldna bring her tull a focus!’’ This 
was the case with the Fareweel to Coquet, 
which has been generally considered as 
the best composition of the series, and 
which we shall here give as a specimen of 
the rest. The first three stanzas are Mr. 
Roxby’s, and the rest added by Mr. 
Doubleday. 
THE AULD FisHER’s FAREWEEL TO COQUET. 
Tune,—* Grammachree.” 
Come bring to me my limber gad 
I’ve fish’d wi’ mony a year, 
An’ let me hae my weel-worn creel, 
An’ a’ my fishing gear ; 
The sun-beams glint on Linden Ha’, 
The breeze comes frae the west, 
An’ lovely looks the gowden morn 
On th’ streams that I like best. 
I’ve thrawn the flee thae sixty year, 
Ay, sixty year and mair, 
An’ mony a speckled troutie kill’ 
Wi’ teckle, heuk, and hair ; 
An’ now I’m auld and feeble grawn, 
My locks are like the snaw ; 
But I'll gang again to Coquet-side, 
An’ tak’ a fareweel thraw. 
O Coquet ! in my youthful days 
Thy river sweetly ran, 
An’ sweetly down thy woody braes 
The bonnie birdies sang ; 
But streams may rin, and birds may sing, 
Sma’ joy they bring to me, 
The blithesome strains I dimly hear, 
The streams I dimly see. 
But, ance again, the weel-kenn’d sounds 
My minutes shall beguile, 
An’ glistening in the wintry sun 
T'll see thy waters smile : 
An’ sorrow shall forget his sigh, 
An’ age forget his pain, 
An’ ance mair, by sweet Coquet-side, 
My heart be young again, 
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Ance mair I’ll touch, wi’ gleesome foot, 
Thy waters clear and cold, 

Ance mair I'll cheat the gleg-e’ed trout, 
An’ wile him frae his hold ; 

Ance mair, at Weldon’s frien’ly door, 
I'll wind my tackle up, 

An’ drink “ Success to Coquet-side,” 
Tho’ a tear fa’ in the cup. 

An’ then fareweel! dear Coquet-side ! 
Aye gaily may thou rin, 

An’ lead thy waters sparkling on, 
An’ dash frae linn to linn ; 

Blithe be the music of thy streams, 
An’ banks, thro’ after days, 

An’ blithe be every fisher’s heart 
Shall ever tread thy braes! 

Newcastle, April 1825. 

The Coquet is a river which runs through 
the very midst of the wild county of Nor- 
thumberland, from the area of fell and 
heath which constitutes its westernmost 
boundary, and which forms one of the 
most desolate and stern portions of the 
Scotish Border, until the stream falls into 
the German Ocean on the east, a few miles 
below the ruins of the castle and hermit- 
age of Warkworth. Ofthe scenery of this 
picturesque river, the Editor of this vo- 
lume—whose name does not appear—has 
given a graphic description in the preface. 
Notes are also appended with regard to 
many of the most interesting localities : 
and the music of the several tunes to which 
the songs have been accommodated, form 
another appendix. The volume is hand- 
somely printed: and cannot fail to become 
a great favourite in the district whose 
beauties and sports it so pleasantly com- 
memorates. 





Poetry of The Anti-Jacobin ; comprising 
the celebrated Political and Satirical 
Poems, Parodies, and Jeux-d’ Esprit of 
the Right Hon. George Canning, the Earl 
of Liverpool, Marquis Wellesley, the Right 
Hon. J. H. Frere, G. Ellis, esq. W. Gif- 
ford, esq. and others. New and Revised 
Edition, with Expianatory Notes. 12mo. 
—This is an acceptable reprint of a book 
that has now become scarce, and which 
will continue to preserve both an historical 
and a literary interest. Mr. Charles Ed- 
monds, the editor, has bestowed some 
pains upon its annotation ; but we are de- 
barred from giving him full praise on this 
score from his having unfortunately re- 
mained ignorant of a tabular list of the 
authors of these poetical pieces, which was 
formed by Mr. Hawkins, of the British 
Museum, upon the excellent authority of 
Canning’s own copy, Lord Burghersh’s 
copy, Wright the publisher’s copy, and 
the information of W. Upcott, who acted 
as amanuensis for the printer, and which 
was published in ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’ 
of the 3d May 1851. It does not appear 
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from that list that there is any ground for 
placing the name of the Earl of Liverpool 
on the title-page; but several pieces are 
stated (by Lord Burghersh) to have been 
contributed by Lord Morpeth, two by 
Baron Macdonald, and some by other 
contributors. -A note by James Boswell 
written in his copy of the Poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobin (now in the possession of 
Mr. Bolton Corney) asserts that the lines 
for Charles J. Fox’s bust at Czarcozelo 
were written by William Pitt himself. 
By Lord Burghersh they are attributed to 
George Ellis. The most frequent con- 
tributors were Canning, Frere, and Ellis. 
It appears that most of their pieces were 
written in a room at Wright the pub- 
lisher’s in Piccadilly, which was appro- 
priated to the business of the Anti-Jaco- 
bin. ‘ What was written (says Mr. 
Hawkins) was generally left open upon 
the table, and as others of the party dropped 
in, hints or suggestions were made ; some- 
times whole passages were contributed by 
some of the parties present, and after- 
wards altered by others, so that it is 
almost impossible to ascertain the names 
of the authors.’?’ When however more 
than one author is named, the piece may 
generally be supposed to have had a joint 
authorship. Mr. Hawkins’s paper is so 
important that it ought even now to be 
printed for insertion in this volume. It 
will certainly tend much to improve any 
future edition. [Since this was written 
the publisher has sent us for insertion a 
new table of ‘‘ Contents,’’ with the names 
of the authors.] A little more pains may 
also be bestowed in tracing the parodies, 
as, for instance, the Prologue to “ The 
Rovers ’’ follows closely Pope’s Prologue 
to Addison’s Cato: and though this may 
be in the recollection of nine readers out 
of ten, still it is the part of an editor to 
point it out. 





Protestantism and Catholicity compared 
in their Effects on European Civilization. 
Translated from the Spanish of the Rev. 
J. Balmez, by C. J. Handford and R. 
Kershaw.—This is a work of very great 
interest. Its author, a Spanish Abbé, died 
recently at the age of thirty-eight only. 
The loss of such a leader and workman, to 
the church, and especially to the church 
of his country, must have been incalcu- 
lable. And we do not wonder that at a 
time of renewed eagerness to gain con- 
verts to Catholicism, two English trans- 
lators should have been found; men ready 
to catch at an eloquent writer’s attempts 
to prove that we English Protestants have 
been all along grossly mistaken in suppos- 
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ing that true civilization is less likely to be 
advanced by means of the predominance 
of the Romish faith than by the light and 
liberty which we claim as the special gifts 
of the reformed religion. 

There are very remarkable admissions 
notwithstanding on the face of the Abbé 
Balmez’s book. He was himself of lite- 
rary habits, and had also extensive inter- 
course with men of all nations. He knew 
very well that considerable scepticism ex- 
isted in his country. He was quite aware 
that the most intelligent members of the 
community were secretly trying Catho- 
licism by utilitarian tests, and that the 
scrutiny must be unfavourable to his 
cause, so far as the present state of Spain 
is concerned. ‘ Unfortunately,’’ he says, 
** we have nothing left but great recollec- 
tions; let us at least avoid despising 
them.’’ And yet, conscious as he could 
not but be of the melancholy deterioration 
of a whole people, under a system of edu- 
cation which has, more than in any other 
country, been in the hands of churchmen 
only, nothing seems so terrible to him as 
the thought that Protestant influence in 
any shape should be admitted to refine or 
to amend society. 

The conduct of his pleading in the cause 
of Romanism will with justice be im- 
peached, both as to its candour and sound- 
ness. It is far from fair to claim as the 
results of Catholicism (distinctively) what- 
ever of holy hope and trust, whatever of 
strength in trial, and victory in tempta- 
tion, flowed from the Christianity of the 
earlier church. Easy enough indeed it 
is to see that if we are merely comparing 
the state of the world under Heathenism, 
and under even the most imperfect form 
of Christianity, there was gain to so- 
ciety in the substitution of the latter 
for the former. But that is not the 
question—it is Protestant as compared 
to Catholic civilization of which we are 
speaking; and as we read the eloquent 
letters of Niebuhr, written from Rome, 
painting, in strong but well-vindicated 
terms, the practical corruption, the apathy 
of the priesthood, the immense increase 
of crime consequent upon the restoration 
of papal power, compared to the state of 
things even in the military and irreligious 
government of Buonaparte, we cannot but 
wonder at the hardihood of him who would 
claim for Romanism in itself a purifying 
character. What has this magnificent 
church done for even Italy ? for the home, 
the centre, of her power and influence? 
Alas ! we anticipate a recriminative ques- 
tion, What has our own church here in 
England done, it may be asked, for the 
multitude? Too little, by far, we allow. 
Civilization itself, as M, Guizot says, is 
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* very youthful;’’ yet looking, as we must, 
to the development of what is best in 
humanity even more than what is best in 
society, we regard the protest of human 
beings against the popedom as a plain 
palpable assertion of a moral principle, 
and, as such, as ‘‘a revolt of the consci- 
ence’’ even more than of the understand- 
ing—a signal triumph of right over wrong. 
The belief, still spread over many lands, 
of a leader gifted with plenary spiritual 
powers, for the government of the church, 
even when himself living in flagrant trans- 
gression of the laws of God’s government. 
—a vast army of auxiliaries, sharing a por- 
tion of the same sacerdotal influence, and 
tenderly shielded from ordinary accounta- 
bilities,—this it is that, when once the soul 
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of a true-hearted man has negatived it, 
thenceforward he breathes in a purer air, 
and may find freedom and other blessings, 
if he will, in his onward path. But this 
he certainly often does no¢t will to do. 
Neither society nor humanity are brave 
pursuers of obyious advantages. One im- 
portant point, however, is to stand fast up- 
on an absolute moral gain. Tell us not of 
a small civilization here or there,—of a re- 
fined court, a cultivated state of the arts. 
We must look deeper than this. It is 
mournful to see so good and intellectual a 
man as Balmez pressing upon us sophisti- 
cal reasonings for plain and simple truths. 
One page of Chalmers’ eloquent life is 
worth more than all he has to give. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 20. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Thomas Faulkner, esq. of Birkenhead, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Akerman, the Resident Secretary, 
exhibited a rubbing from a brass of Sir 
John Hampden (ob. 1553), at Great 
Hampden, in Buckinghamshire. The 
figure is clothed in the armour of the time, 
and is remarkable only for the artistic 
manner in which the feet are foreshortened. 

Mr. Roach Smith announced the pur- 
chase of the site of the Roman Verulam by 
a building company, who are likely to ob- 
literate every trace of the ancient founda- 
tions. 

Mr. Wright exhibited an ancient sword- 
blade, a spear-head of unusual shape and 
length, and a portion of a supposed arrow- 
head, from a Saxon burial-place in Leices- 
tershire. 

Dr. Mantell exhibited a glass armlet, 
dug up some years since on Malling Hill, 
Sussex. Healso communicated the result 
of an analysis which he had obtained of 
some fragments of a glass cinerary urn 
procured at Puteoli. 

Mr. Palmer exhibited a penny of Ed- 
ward I., with the name of Robert de Had- 
leigh, the last moneyer whose name ap- 
pears on our English coins. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a remarkably 
fine secretum of William de Flamenville, 
in the time of King John, This individual 
had the manor of Whitenham, in the ward 
of Coquetdale, Northumberland, given to 
him by that monarch in the year 1200, The 
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seal bears an antique gem in the centre, 
the metal setting being silver. 

Mr. Thoms communicated some remarks 
by Professor Munch, of Christiania, on 


_the signification of the word fyrht, in our 


Saxon laws, which he showed to be a 
species of divination similar to that de- 
scribed by Tacitus in his ‘* Germania,’’ 
and practised in Scandinayia down to the 
latest period of paganism. 

June 10. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

John Lewis Fytche, esq. of Thorpe 
hall, Lincolnshire, and Samuel Woods, 
esq. M.R.C.S. of the Abbey, Shrewsbury, 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Bunning, Architect to the Corpo- 
ration of London, exhibited a very beauti- 
ful model of the Crypt under Gerard’s 
hall, Basing-lane, accompanying it with a 
note, which stated that the preservation 
of this beautiful structure, which had been 
so much desired, was utterly impracticable. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a curious as- 
semblage of Roman-British pottery, the 
result of excavations by himself and the 
Rev. Pemberton Bartlett, in the spring of 
the present year. These examples were 
evidently the refuse of several kilns in the 
neighbourhood of Fordingbridge, which 
had probably been in operation down to 
the abandonment of Britain by the Ro- 
mans. A further and detailed account 
was promised at a future meeting. 

Mr. Akerman also communicated the 
transcript of a letter written by General 
Lambert, in reply to the mandate of the 
Council of State, in the year 1659, com- 
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manding his retirement to his furthest re- 


sidence. At this critical period Monk 
had invested and filled the capital with an 
army of veterans, and a proclamation was 
issued by the Council of State, command- 
ing Lambert, Robert Lilburne, Harrison, 
and others of the Republican officers, to 
withdraw from London under severe penal- 
ties. Lambert, it appears, proved con- 
tumacious, and was finally committed to 
the Tower, whence he made his escape, 
and was subsequently taken prisoner by 
Ingoldsby near Daventry. The letter ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the Council’s 
order, states that he (Lambert) cannot 
repair to his furthest house because it was 
ruined in the late wars; he consents to 
go to Wimbledon or Nonsuch, but, if this 
alternative be denied him, he desires that 
he may be furnished with a pass to go be- 
yond seas. 

Mr. Bruce, the Treasurer, exhibited a 
small Dyptich of Russo-Greek workman- 
ship. 

J. H. Parker, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
number of beautiful drawings of early 
churches in France, in illustration of a 
communication to be read at a future 
meeting. 

Before the conclusion of the meeting, 
notice was given by Mr. Lott of a pro- 
posal to rescind the recent alterations of 
the Statutes, which have reduced the terms 
of subscription as stated in our last number. 

June 17. Sir Robert H. Inglis, V.P. 

It was announced that his Majesty the 
King of Denmark-had consented that his 
name should be enrolled among the Royal 
Patrons of the Soviety. 

Announcement was also made that a 
Catalogue of the Society’s Library is in 
preparation, and the Fellows were invited 
to contribute any additional books at their 
disposal before its going to press. 

The Rev. J. B. Reade exhibited various 
urns, an Anglo-Saxon spear-head andknife, 
two iron rings, &c., discovered in the se- 
pulchral pit at Stone, near Aylesbury, de- 
scribed by Mr. Akerman in the last volume 
of the Archceologia. 

Lord Strangford, Director, exhibited 
for Mr. Hampton a very curious fibula of 
brass, in the form of two snails, said to 
have been dug up in the Island of St. 
Thomas inthe West Indies. 

Mr. Byles exhibited, by the hands of 
Capt. Smyth, the figure of a woman of the 
workmanship of the sixteenth century, 
enamelled, apparently the hand of a knife, 
found recently at Box Moor, co. Hertford. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a small oval 
seal or ticket of brass, bearing the legend 
MVCTON TIPO IIOAEOC BPEICEQN 
and the portraits of Philip the Elder, his 
son Philip, and Otacilia the empress, be- 
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sides a small figure of Bacchus in his tute- 
lar character, the property of the late H. 
P. Borrell, esq. of Smyrna. This object 
is clearly a ticket of the Mvoraz of the 
suburb of Brisea, in Laconia, a town in 
which Bacchus was highly honoured, as 
appears by a notice in Pausanias, lib. iii. 
Mr. Akerman promised some further re- 
marks on this very curious object at a 
future meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Kendrick exhibited, by 
the hand of Mr. Hawkins, two chessmen 
formed of jet, which had been found in a 
large mound called the Moot Hill, near 
Warrington. They are not later, perhaps, 
than the tenth century. It was remarked 
by Mr. Hawkins that it might be well to 
mention on this occasion that spurious fa- 
brications of seals, &c. formed of jet had 
appeared in the London market: some of 
them were well executed, others too clum 
sily to deceive the merest novice ; but the 
exposure was necessary, as jet is a sub- 
stance bearing no distinct marks of age. 
The chessmen now exhibited are unques- 
tionably genuine ; but they might suggest 
spurious imitations. 

Mr. George Roberts, of Lyme Regis, 
communicated a notice of a discovery of 
a Roman bath and tessellated pavement at 
Holcombe farm, in the parish of Uplyme, 
on a site which from time immemorial had 
been called ‘the churchyard,’’ owing to 
its being surrounded by an inclosure, on 
the carting away of a portion of which the 
pavement was discovered. The inclosure 
is about 300 feet long by 42 feet broad, and 
some hundred loads of worked stone have 
been taken out of it for drainage pur- 
poses. 

Joseph Beldam, esq. communicated some 
drawings of the vault at Royston, called 
Lady Roesia’s Cave. Its form, with 
its descending shaft, and several semi- 
circular niches in the walls, exactly tally 
with the Columbaria in Italy, and fully 
prove Mr. Akerman’s suggestion, in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxxiv. p. 28, that 
it isa place of Roman interment of that 
class. At some period of the middle 
ages (possibly as late as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and certainly long after the wera of 
Stukeley’s ‘‘ Lady Roesia,’’) the vault ap- 
pears to have been re-opened, and pro- 
bably occupied by a hermit, who covered 
the walls with the rude religious bas-reliefs 
which still remain, and have been deli- 
neated by Mr. Beldam with greater accu- 
racy than they were published in Stuke- 
ley’s book. It is remarkable that they 
retain their polychromatic tinctures, show- 
ing how dry the vault has always been, 
and consequently not unsuitable for the 
residence of an anchoret. 

At this meeting William Richard Drake, 
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esq. gave notice that on the 18th of No- 
vember, he should make the following 
Motion, as an Amendment upon the pro- 
posal of Mr. Lott :— 

“‘ That it is inexpedient (having regard 
to the recent adoption, by the Society, of 
the recommendation of the President and 
Council, ) that the proposed alterations in 
the Statutes should be made; and that, 
in the opinion of this Meeting, the re-dis- 
cussion of Alterations which have been 
agreed to, before their effect has been 
practically tested, will tend to lessen that 
influence which this Society, as the only 
Chartered Body of Antiquaries in the 
Kingdom, has the power of exerting, and 
which it ought to exercise in the prose- 
cution of the Study of Antiquities.’’ 

Edward Hawkins, esq. also gave notice 
that on the 25th November, he should 
move— 

“That a Committee be appointed to 
revise the Statutes and Bye-laws of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and to Report 
what Alterations it may deem expedient 
for the Improvement of the Society.” 

The Society then adjourned to Thurs- 
day, the 18th of November. 





ARCH £OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

June 4. John Scandrett Harford, esq. 
president, in the chair. 

Mr. Yates, having just returned from 
his visit to Germany, with the special 
object of examining the Roman wall 
between the Danube and the Rhine, in- 
formed the meeting that his expedition 
had proved very successful, and that he 
had received from several eminent anti- 
quaries in Germany valuable assistance in 
prosecuting his inquiries. The results of 
his exploration and the comparison of the 
great work of Roman perseverance in Ger- 
many, with the Wall of Severus, he hoped 
to bring before the Society in detail, at 
their meeting at Newcastle in August. 
Mr. Yates laid before the society several 
memoirs which he had collected on the 
continent relating to the Wall, as also to 
the Roman vestiges in the district he had 
visited. He produced also various transac- 
tions of foreign Archeological Societies 
with which he had had occasion to com- 
municate during his tour, and offered some 
observations illustrative of the progress of 
antiquarian investigation in Germany, and 
the character of several local collections of 
antiquities which he had visited. 

Mr. Franks read a communication from 
Mr. Charles Newton, relating to the 
ancient remains at Crendi in Malta, which 
he had lately examined, on his journey to 
Asia Minor. They consist of the ruins of 
two temples, supposed to be Phoenician, 
one on the summit of a hill, the other near 
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the sea, They are composed of very large 
blocks of stone, presenting a general ap- 
pearance not unlike Stonehenge. Mr. 
Newton considers them a link between 
that primitive construction and Early 
Greek art. The only ornaments are a sort 
of volute, and spiral holes cut in some of 
the stones, such as the lintels of the door- 
ways. Several views of these remains, 
from sketches by Mr. Colnaghi, who ac- 
companied Mr. Newton, were exhibited. 
Mr. Newton, finding that the remains had 
suffered from wanton injury, obtained per- 
mission from the governor to remove to 
the museum any objects which might de- 
serve to be more securely placed, and a 
considerable quantity of pottery, a sculp- 
tured altar, with other relics, had in con- 
sequence been deposited in the museum. 
The Governor and Lady Reid visited the 
ruins during Mr. Newton’s operations, 
and he had received every assistance and 
encouragement. Mr. Newton sent speci- 
mens of the pottery, of various colours, 
some of the faagments being curiously 
wrought with scaled ornament of rude exe- 
cution. 

Mr. Auldjo gave an account of ‘St. 
Peter’s Chair,’’ at Venice, preserved in the 
church of St. Peter, and produced copies 
of ize inscriptions sculptured upon the 
back of the chair, with interpretations sup- 
plied by Mr. Vaux. The chair is now 
fixed against the wall, so that an inscrip- 
tion which exists on the reverse side of the 
back is no longer visible. Mr. Auldjo 
expressed his opinion that this celebrated 
marble seat might have been brought from 
Sicily. The inscriptions had sometimes 
been erroneously described as Cufic, but 
Mr. Vaux stated that they are Arabic, 
and he gave a translation of that which 
appears on the face of the back of the 
chair, being a prayer invoking the merci- 
ful indulgence of the Deity. 

Dr. Mantell gave an account of the 
tombs at Lower Heyford, Northampton- 
shire, the memorials of John Mauntell and 
his wife, date about 1446, and of Sir 
Walter Mantell, 1467. He exhibited a 
rubbing of the brasses representing the 
knight and his lady, which are interesting 
examples of costume. 

Mr. Wardell, of Leeds, sent a notice 
of several antiquities from Ireland, now 
in his museum, and presented drawings 
of them to the society. They were found 
in ’ counties of Westmeath and Long- 
ford. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited several 
pieces of ancient plate, especially a series 
of spoons, shewing the changes in form 
from 1573 to 1767. He observed that 
little variation in shape appeared to have 
been adopted from the middle of the 
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fifteenth century, as shewn by the spoon 
of Henry VI. preserved at Hornby Castle, 
till the Restoration, when a novel form 
was introduced. The next great change 
in form was about the reign of George I. 
which continued in vogue till the close of 
that of George II. Mr. Morgan produced 
also a curious silver receptacle for perfume, 
in the form of a square tower, with turrets 
surmounted by vanes at the corners. He 
considered it to be of Nuremburg work- 
manship. 

A superb Italian helmet, of the close of 
the sixteenth century, with some other ob- 
jects recently added to the Tower armoury, 
were exhibited by permission of the hon. 
Board of Ordnance. The helmet, Mr. 
Hewitt observed, is one of the finest ex- 
amples of metal-chasing ever seen in Eng- 
land, being scarcely inferior in design or ex- 
ecution to the celebrated shield at Windsor 
Castle. The decorations consist of nu- 
merous figures, representing the conflict of 
the Centaurs with the Lapithe, Hercules, 
Andromeda chained to the rock, &c. There 
are also grotesques, groups of fruit and 
flowers, and other enrichments which cover 
every part of the helmet, and are finished 
with the utmost delicacy. 

Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart. sent a beauti- 
ful piece of English plate, a silver toilet- 
box, part of a service preserved by his 
family. It was chased with much elegance 
of design, the subject being Venus and 
Hercules. 

Mr. Webb exhibited a casket enriched 
with plates of Limoges enamel, painted in 
grisaille, and representing the labours of 
Hercules. It was formerly in the Petit 
collection, and is of value as bearing the 
mark of an artist of no ordinary merit, of 
whose works no other example is known. 

Mr. Fearon exhibited a large assemblage 
of reliquaries, crosses, and pendant orna- 
ments, formerly in the possession of the 
Weston family, and preserved at Sutton 
Place, near Guildford. They comprised 
several ornaments of gold,richly enamelled, 
supposed to be of Portuguese workman- 
ship; an elegant montre d’abbesse, or di- 
minutive cruciform watch, the case formed 
of crystal ; several fine papal medals ; and 
a silver reliquary in the form of a heart, 
containing a fragment of the heart of James 
II. and inscribed ‘‘ Pericardium Reg. Jac. 
Secundi.” 

Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, sent two 
silver torques, found in Lincolnshire, and 
the chessmen formed of jet, recently dis- 
covered in the Mote Hill, near Warring- 
ton: one of them appeared to be a pawn, 
the other had been supposed to be a knight. 

Mr. Farrer brought for examination the 
remarkable Roman sword, bearing on the 
bronze scabbard a figure of Germanicus, 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXVIII. 
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and supposed to have been a sword pre- 
sented to Tiberius, engraved in our Maga- 
zine for Jan.1851. It was found at Castel, 
in Germany, and Mr. Farrer stated that 
portions of bronze gates, of fine work- 
manship, were discovered at the same 
time, but had unfortunately not been pre- 
served. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited were a 
numerous collection of bronze ornaments, 
weapons, fibule, and armlets, &c. found 
at Exning, Icklingham, and Colchester. 
They were chiefly of the Roman and Saxon 
periods ; with some singular flat objects of 
stone, perforated for suspension, possibly 
as amulets, relics, it may be supposed, of 
more rude and primitive times. They were 
discovered at Lexden, near Colchester. 
Similar objects have been found in Ger- 
many. This collection had been formed 
by Mr. Edward Acton of Grundisburgh, 
Suffolk, and is destined to be added to the 
series in course of arrangement in the 
‘‘ British Rooms,”’’ at the British Museum. 
With these relics was shewn the moiety of 
a stone mould for casting leaden tokens, 
or counters: the obverse presenting a 
regal head: the legend had not been ex- 
plained, but the date of this curious object 
appeared to be as early as the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Brailstone produced a num- 
ber of bronze celts, with fragments of 
swords, a javelin head, a chisel, and a 
lump of metal, the celts being untrimmed 
and fresh from the mould ; the whole de- 
posit appearing to indicate that the ma- 
nufacture of weapons of bronze had been 
carried on at the spot where the discovery 
was made: they had been found during 
the previous week at Romford, in Essex. 
Mr. Wardell, of Leeds, presented draw- 
ings of several bronze antiquities from 
Ireland, of the same period, found in co. 
Westmeath, and at °Granard, co. Long- 
ford; the originals are preserved in his 
museum. Several relics of the Saxon 
period, weapons and ornaments of gilt 
bronze set with ruby glass, were shewn by 
Mr. Poynter. They were found near the 
coast of Kent, at Deal. Mr. Edward 
Hoare, of Cork, sent a drawing and ac- 
count of the discovery of a necklace of 
amber beads, at a considerable depth ina 
bog in the south of Ireland. Ancient 
relics of amber are rare in that country ; 
the entire necklace, formed of thirty-eight 
beads, is now in Mr. Hoare’s museum. 
The Rev. C. Manning brought a gold or- 
nament lately found in Suffolk, a pendant 
formed of filagree, and worn by means of 
a loop, resembling certain ornaments of 
the Anglo-Saxon age. 

A sword, long preserved by a family 
now resident at Dover, as having belonged 
to Cromwell, was laid before the meet- 
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ing by Mr. Way. In form and size it 
precisely resembles those found on the 
field of Naseby, now at Goodrich Court. 
On the blade appears on each side a 
medallion portrait, inscribed ‘‘ General 
Oliuer Cromwell,’’ with several Latin 
mottos, such as “‘ Regere seipsum summa 
est sapientia.” ‘“ Soli Deo Gloria,’’ and 
‘In te Domine speravi non confundar in 
eternum.’’ The sword is perhaps more 
probably one wielded by a partizan of the 
Protector’s than a weapon used by him- 
self. Mr. Hewitt produced a Jacobite 
sword from the Tower, having the effigy of 
the old Pretender engraved on the blade, 
‘* Vivat Jacobus Tertius, Magne Britan- 
niew Rex,’’ as shewing the fashion at the 
period of thus marking the swords of par- 
tisans in a popular cause. 

Mr. Clayton, possessor of the station 
at Chesters, on the Roman Wall, and 
town clerk of Newcastle, desired to assure 
the meeting of the gratification with which 
the visit of the Institute was anticipated 
in Northumberland, and to tender the 
pledge of a very cordial welcome. The 

resident then closed the meeting, tlie last 
of the session, by adjournment to New- 
castle, where he hoped to take part in 
their proceedings on 24th August. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

May 12. Mr. Briggs, of King’s New- 
ton, Derbyshire, communicated ap account 
of the remains of a building, apparently 
ecclesiastical, but hitherto unnoticed, called 
St. Bride’s, in the village of Staunton, 
about one mile and a half from Calke 
Abbey, and five from Repton. The paper 
was accompanied by drawings of sculpture 
and other antiquities discovered on the 
spot. 

Mr. Black exhibited a large collection 
of rubbings from sepulchral brasses in 
Northamptonshire, formerly belonging to 
Mr. Baker, the historian of the county. 
Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A. exhibited a 
palimpsest seal found at Oxford, originally 
of the fourteenth century; and Mr. Oliveira 
several fine carvings in ivory, and other 
works of art in pilever and needlework, 
which he had brought from Lisbon. 

May 26. Mr. Baigent, of Winches- 
ter, communicated a notice of Bramdean 
church, Hampshire, with descriptions of 
some mural paintings in it of the thir- 
teenth century ; also of St. John’s church, 
Winchester, with an account of his dis- 
covery of the figure of St. Andrew the 
Apostle and another personage on the 
walls of that edifice. Mr. Adey Repton 
communicated a paper on Roman and 
British urns, accompanied by drawings ; 
and Mr. Clarke, of Easton, Suffolk, an 
account of the discovery of a Roman vault 
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at Roses Pit, containing five urns, some 


teeth, and bones, and one horn. Mr. 
Clarke also exhibited the impression of a 
gold Portuguese coin found at Hoo, with 
a testoon of Edward VI. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on the 
Pau cases of India, in illustration of a 
brass cornet exhibited by Dr. V. Petti- 
grew, of Bengalese manufacture, which 
had been erroneously supposed to be the 
rest for the foot of a lance. One similar 
has been used for the mounting of the 
ancient seal of the Grammar School of 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire. The use of this 
cornet is to hold the chunam, or shell- 
lime, with which the Indians sprinkle or 
smear the leaves of the beetle-nut for 
mastication. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a pilgrim’s token 
of the fifteenth century recently found in 
Brickhill-lane, London; and Mr. Warren, 
of Ixworth, Suffolk, a collection of rings, 
including one of gold, supposed to be 
Saxon, and an extraordinary silver ring, 
also Saxon. 

June 9. Drawings of various antiqui- 
ties in the museum of Mr. Bateman, of 
Youlgreave, co. Derby, were exhibited by 
Mr. Brushfield; also a very curious reli- 
quary set in a silver box, found in a stone 
coffin, supposed to contain the remains of 
Benedict Biscop, obiit 703, in St. Peter’s 
monastery, at Monkwearmouth, co. Dur- 
ham, during some alterations in 1803. It 
was given to the present proprietor by 
the person who took it ont of the coffin; 
but the workmanship of the box is appa- 
rently of as late a date as the fourteenth 
century. The question, therefore, arises, 
was it really the coffin of Benedict Biscop ? 
If so, it must have been disturbed at some 
earlier period, and the reliquary at that 
time placed in the coffin. 

Mr. Rolfe exhibited two spurs, not a 
pair, but both of the Elizabethan period. 

Mr. Burkitt read a paper on the an- 
cient signs of houses in London, and 
enumerated many that still exist. 

This Association will next meet for their 
annual congress at Newark, during the 
month of August. The London meetings 
will be resumed on the 10th of November. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOT- 
LAND. 
June 14. The Rev. Dr. Stevenson, V.P. 
Various donations were laid on the table, 
including a Flint Arrow-head, found at 
Jackson on the Mississippi, U.S; by 
James Johnstone, esq. Its peculiar form 
attracted special attention, being bevelled 
off on the reverse sides, apparently to give 
it a revolving motion, on the principle and 
with the same purpose as the grooves of a 
modern rifle. A series of embossed Floor 
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Tiles, from North Berwick abbey, East 
Lothian ; and curious emblematic Paint- 
ings, set in carved oak, from the church 
of St. Monance, Fife; by Robert Mercer, 
esq. Ramsay Lodge, Portobello. The 
first Seal of the Friendly Insurance—the 
earliest insurance office established in Scot- 
land; by Wm. Swanson of Leithhead, esq. 
An antique silver Watch, with separate 
index of the hours and minutes; by Robert 
Caunter, esq. An ancient Cinerary Urn, 
in unusually fine preservation, found in 
Nov. 1849, in a stone coffin, on the farm 
of Greenford, on the Panmure estate; pre- 
sented by D. D. Black, esq. of Brechin. 
The first communication laid before the 
meeting was a notice of the ancient Gaelic 
MS. termed ‘‘ The Little Book of Clan- 
ranald;” by W. F. Skene, esq. F.S.A. 
Scot. From evidence collected by the 
Highland Society in 1805, with reference 
to the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, Mr. 
Skene showed that a small MS., termed 
by MacVurich of South Uist, the last of 
the hereditary Senachies of Clanranald, 
‘*The Red Book,” was given to Macpher- 
son, the so-called translator of Ossian ; 
and that a folio MS. which Macpherson 
considered to be, properly speaking, “The 
Red book,” was in the possession of a 
Lieut. Donald Macdonald in Edinburgh. 
The minister of the parish, Mr. Angus 
M‘Neill, states, on the other hand, in the 
same evidence, that the folio MS. in Edin- 
burgh was a transcript made by Clanra- 
nald himself, of a MS. which had been 
stolen and taken to Ireland. When Mac- 
pherson died, only one old MS. was found 
among his papers, and this was the one he 
had obtained from MacVurich- It event- 
ually came into the possession of the late 
Hugh Macqueen, W.S., as agent for Clan- 
ranald, and was produced from the family 
charter-chest by his successor, for inspec- 
tion of the Society on this occasion. This, 
however, Mr. Skene assigned reasons for 
believing, is not the original “‘ Red Book,” 
but an ancient copy; and he then pro- 
ceeded to detail the circumstances attend- 
ing his discovery and ultimate acquirement 
of a more ancient and perfect copy of the 
same MS. in Dublin; which he also exhi- 
bited, and stated his reasons for believing 
it to be the original MS. called the “ Leah- 
ber Dearg,’’ or Red Book of Clanranald, 
kept by the MacVurichs, the hereditary 
Senachies of the family, and of which 
transcripts were made from time to time. 
It is in the ancient Gaelic character, has 
been added to at different periods, and 
contains not only the entire genealogy, of 
which thirty-two pages are wapting in the 
other MS., but also the fragment of an 
earlier history. Mr. Skene concluded his 
remarks by expressing the pleasure he felt 
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that so interesting a MS. has again re- 
visited Scotland, after an interval of 250 
years. He proposes deposititig it, under 
certain conditions, in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary. In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Skene showed the very slight grdunds 
which had sufficed to satisfy some super- 
ficial investigators of the ‘‘ Little Book of 
Clanranald,” that it was really an Ossianic 
MS. The Lord of the Isles is termed in 
it ‘ Righ Fiongall,’”’ King of the Islands 
of the Strangers, or Western Isles; and 
the clan of the Macdonalds is called “ Clan 
Colla.” The detection of these two names 
seems to have been accepted by certain 
over-zealous champions for the honour of 
this Homeric era of the Gael, as evidence 
enough of a poem of which the renowned 
Fingal of Ossian was the hero. The prin- 
cipal part of the MS. consists of a histo 
of the Clan Macdonald, beginning wit 
Angus Og, Lord of the Isles, who fought 
on the side of Robert Bruce at Bannock- 
burn, and terminating with the wars of 
Montrose. The genealogies are inter- 
spersed with several poems, but all of a 
comparatively late date, and none attri- 
buted to Ossian. It was from a copy 
made from Macpherson’s MS. by Mr. 
Donald Mackintosh, librarian to the High- 
land Society of London, (and now in the 
possession of Mr. Skene,) that a very 
loose and inaccurate translation was fur- 
nished to Sir Walter Scott, from which 
he derived some of the notes to the “ Lord 
of the Isles.’’ 

The next communication, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Christie, was entitled, “ Remarks 
on the occurrence of ornamentation of a 
Byzantine Character on Weapons and 
Carved Wooden Implements, made by 
the Natives of an African Tribe on the 
Coast of the Red Sea.” Various speci- 
mens of native workmanship, including 
weapons and domestic implements, re- 
cently brought from Aden, were exhibited. 
The most beautiful were a set of large 
wooden spoons, decorated with the same 
interlaced ornaments as are familiar to us 
on the sculptured Scotish standing-stones, 
and on ecclesiastical relics of native work- 
manship, both in Scotland and Ireland, 
previous to the 12th century. Mr. Chris- 
tie read an account of this African tribe 
from notices of a recent traveller, showing 
that they still retain among them the 
traces of a corrupt Christian creed, and 
expressed his belief that, in the remark- 
able correspondence of the style of art still 
preserved and practised among them, we 
have evidence of their descent from a 
branch of the ancient African Church, 
planted by some of the early Christian 
Fathers in Abyssinia and along the coast 
of the Red Sea; and may derive from this 
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an additional proof of the source of that 
familiar style of ornamentation, at one time 
so widely diffused, but which it has been 
the fashion among certain British antiqua- 
ries to refer to a Scandinavian origin, 
under the name of ‘‘ Runic knots.” 

A communication was then read by 
Lieut. H. Yule, of the Bengal Engineers, 
*¢ On various Stone Monuments in India, 
corresponding to the Cromlechs and 
Groups of Standing-stones in the North 
of Europe.’’ This paper was illustrated 
with drawings of stone circles, kistvaens, 
cromlechs, and other rude native monu- 
ments in different parts of India, all bear- 
ing a close resemblance to what are usually 
styled Druidical structures in Europe, and 
the cinerary urns and other remains found 
in them, all strikingly suggestive of an 
ethnological correspondence with similar 
European monuments. 

Dr. Benjamin Bell presented to the 
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Society two curious woven tunics, found 
along with a male and female skeleton, at 
a depth of between 5 and 6 feet, in a bog, 
on the top of a hill called Nosewick, on 
the mainland of Shetland. Dr. Bell was 
present when the discovery was made by 
some labourers digging for peat. The 
bones, some of which still remain wrapped 
in the dress as when found, are soft and 
pliable, and deeply stained of a dark 
brown colour by the moss, which has also 
preserved the dress, as if it had been 
tanned. From the circumstances of the 
discovery, several members present were 
inclined to attribute these curious relics 
to a very remote antiquity; and it was 
resolved to transmit a portion of the dress 
to Herr Rafn of Copenhagen, with a view 
to comparison with similar discoveries 
made in Denmark. 

This was the last meeting of the session. 











HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The British arms have been attended 
with as ample success in their warfare 
with the Burmese empire as the season 
and climate would allow. Martaban was 
stormed at eight o’clock of the morning 
of the 5th of April. Her Majesty’s steam- 
ers Rattler, Hermes, and Salamander bom- 
barded the place, and covered the landing 
of the troops, in all about 1400. The 
attacking party was commanded by Colo- 
nel Reynolds, and Captain Gillespie (of 
the 18th) was first on the walls. Only eight 
men were wounded; no officer killed or 
wounded. On the 10th and 11th of April 
her Majesty’s and the Company’s vessels 
destroyed the whole of the stockades on 
the Rangoon river. On the 12th her Ma- 
jesty’s 5lst, her Majesty's 18th, and the 
40th Native Infantry landed, and took, 
after severe fighting, a stockade called the 
White-horse picket, Major Fraser, of the 
Engineers, being the first who entered. 
The heat was so excessive that further 
operations on that day were suspended. 


Majors Oakes and Griffiths, both of the 
Madras army, were killed by the sun. On 
the 13th the heavy guns were landed. On 
the 14th the troops landed at five a.m. 
The enemy’s position was turned, and the 
Pagoda approached on the east side. At 
11, after the artillery had played on and 
destroyed the east entrance, the storming 
party was formed. It consisted of one 
wing of her Majesty’s 80th, two compa- 
nies of the 18th, and two companies of 
the 40th Native Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Coote. The troops ad- 
vanced steadily, and stormed the Pagoda 
with arush. All the country round fell 
with the Pagoda. After Martaban was 
taken, the enemy made a very daring 
effort to re-capture the town, but it was 
not successful, and our loss was fortu- 
nately trifling. 

Queen Isabella, of Spain, has sent the 
insignia of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


A Submarine Telegraph has been laid 
down between Holyhead and Howth. It 
is formed by a cable 80 miles in length, 
and weighing a ton per mile: and has 
been accomplished by Messrs. Newall and 
Co. of Gateshead-upon-Tyne, assisted by 
the Gutta Percha Company of London. 


The Corporation of the City of London 
have agreed to purchase sixty acres of land 
in Copenhagen fields for the new Metro- 
politan Cattle-market. The price is 750/. 
per acre, making the entire sum 45,0007. 

The Town Council of Glasgow have pur- 
chased the estates of Kelvin Grove, &c. in 
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the west end of that city, for the sum of 
55,0002. for the purpose of being laid out 
as a public park. 

Lough Cootre Castle, the beautiful seat 
of Viscount Gort, in the county of Gal- 
way, lately sold for 17,000. to Mrs. Ball, 
the superioress of the Loretto Convent, at 
Rathfarnham, near Dublin, and is now in 
the occupation of the nuns of that establish- 
ment. This splendid mansion was built 
by Lord Gort at a cost, in the erection of 
the building alone, to say nothing of the 
fine demesne, gardens, offices, &c. of 
80,0007. It is most delightfully situated, 
overhanging the beautiful lake of Lough 
Cootre, studded with enchanting islands. 

A very handsome stained glass window 
has been placed on the south side of the 
nave of Chester Cathedral; it consists of 
four compartments, the principal subjects 
of which are, Joseph sold by his brethren, 
Jacob in the Court of Pharaoh, the infant 
Moses found in the Nile, and Pharaoh’s 
daughter adopting the neglected Hebrew 
child, the future law-giver of his people. 
It is erected to the memory of the late 
Mrs. Richards, of Kinnerton Lodge, near 
Chester, and other members of her family. 
The cathedral now contains five beautiful 
stained-glass windows, three of which are 
obituary memorials. 

The long litigated case of the Jen- 
nings’ Estate has been settled by the 
Court of Chancery. The property lies 
pincipally in the county of Suffolk, and at 
one period was estimated at 7,000,000/. 
but only one-half of that amount has been 
divided in the late decision. Two claim- 
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ants reside in Chelmsford, and others are 
scattered about the same and other coun- 
ties. A journeyman painter named Lang- 
ham, in the employ of Mr. Howard of 
Maldon, by the recent decision has received 
one-seventh share, amounting to 500,000/. 

The most interesting event in our do- 
mestic annals during the last month, has 
been the opening of an Exhibition of the 
national manufactures of Ireland at Cork, 
which took place in the presence of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Countess of Eg- 
lintoun, on the 10th of June. The site is 
on the Albert Quay, where the hall of the 
Corn Market has been elongated by a tem- 
porary structure resembling an inverted 
ship. The whole forms a saloon 182 feet 
in length by 53 in breadth, and 50 in 
height. Itis covered with an arched roof, 
which is composed along the centre of 
glass. The woodwork, of yellow pine, has 
been simply planed and varnished. The 
south end of the building is occupied by a 
splendid organ by Telford. The sides of 
the hall, to one-half their height, are co- 
vered with paintings contributed by the 
national art societies, and by individual 
artists ; along the entire length of the hall 
are placed sculptures from the studios of 
Hogan, M’Dowall, Kirke, Foley, and 
other Irish artists of eminence. In the 
centre of the hall is erected a hydraulic 
fountain. The inauguration was accom. 
panied by several musical performances, 
and the Lord Lieutenant conferred the 
honour of knighthood on the mayor of 
Cork, now Sir William Hackett. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

May 24. Charles Neaves, esq. Advocate, 
to be Solicitor-General for Scotland.—Capt. 
Edward Wilson Kenworthy, late of Madras 
Army, to be one of H. M. Hon. Corps of Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms, vice Salomons, retired. 

May 25. Arthur Edward Kennedy, esq. to 
be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in H.M. 
Settlements in the River Gambia. 

May 28. 2d Dragoons, Major-Gen. Archi- 
bald Money, C.B. and K.C. to be Colonel.— 
50th Foot, Major H. E. de B. Sidley to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. J. L. Wilton to be Major. 
—7ith Foot, Major G. W. Fordyce to be Lieut.- 
Colonel: Capt. W. D. P. Patton to be Major.— 
86th Foot, ny ey Roger Parke to be 
Colonel.—98th Foot, Capt. J. M. Jeffery to be 
Major.—Gold Coast Corps, Staff-Surgeon of 
the Second Class Thomas Kehoe, M.D. to be 
Surgeon.—Brevet, Capt. J.C. Roberts, of the 
65th Foot, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army. 

May 29. Dr. James Paul to be one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 
—William Edmonstoune Aytoun, esq. Advo- 
cate, to be Sheriff and Steward of the sheriff- 
doms or stewartries of Orkney and Zetland, 
vice Neaves, resigned.—Capt. William Lewis 
Grant (late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers) to be 
Exon of Her Majesty’s Royal Body Guard of 


the Yeomen of the Guard, vice Bellairs, re- 
signed. — Leicestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Capt. E. B. Farnham to be Major. 

une 8 Abraham Boyd Fenton, esq. to be 
Queen’s Advocate and Police Magistrate for 
H. M. Settlements in the River Gambia.— 
Richard Grosvenor Butts, esq. to be Inspector- 
General of Police for the colony of British 
Guiana.—9th Foot, Major B. V. Layard to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Charles Elmhirst to be 
Major.—7ist Foot, Major N. M. Stack to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Charles Ready to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. Graham Henry, of 69th 
Foot, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. in the Army; 
Capt. the Hon. W. F. Cowper, of 67th Foot, 
to be Major in the Army. 

June 9. Archibald Alison, esq. Advocate, 
Sheriff of the county of Lanark, created a 
Baronet.—Capt. Richard George Grange, late 
of Bengal Army, to be one of H. M. Hon 
a of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Lyon, re- 
ired. 

June ill. 81st Foot, Staff-Surgeon of Second 
Class Adam Thomas Jackson, M.D. to be 
Surgeon. 

June 18. Colonel Sir John Gaspard Le Mar- 
chant, Knt. to be Lieut.-Governor of Nova 
Scotia.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir George H. F. Berkeley, 
K.C.B. to be Surveyor-General of the Ord- 
nance, in the room of Major-Gen. C. R. Fox. 
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NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


May 25. Lieut. F. A. Egerton to be Com- 
mander. 

June 3. Capt. S. C. Davies to Sanspareil, 
and G. I’, King to Leander. 

June 4. Rear-Admiral Hyde Parker, C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Capt. Sir 
William Edw. Parry, Knt. to be Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue. 


June li. Comm. H. Phelps, to Sanspareil. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Huntingdonshire.—Viscount Mandeville. 
Sandwich.—Lord Charles Pelham Clinton. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Baillie, Sub-Dean of York Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Guthrie, Bedminster and Redcliffe 
Canonry in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Hughes, Canonry, 5th Cursal, St. 
David’s Cathedral. 

Rev. H. R. Alder, St. Mary P.C. Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. C. M. Aynsley, Walton-in-Gordano R. 
and Weston-in-Gordano Rt. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Balfour, St. Nicholas P.C. w. St. 
Bartholomew P.C. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Baskett, Spetisbury R. w. Charlton- 
Marshall C. Dorset. 

Rev. C, J. 8. Bowles, St. Barnabas P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. J. L. Brereton, West Buckland R. Devon. 

Hon. and Rev. A. Byron, Corton-Denham R. 
Somerset. 

Rev.J.H.Chowne, St. JamesP.C.Taunton, Som. 

Rey. T. Clark, Willingale-Spain R. Essex. 

Rey. A. W. Cole, Langcliffe P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. Deane, South Thoresby R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. E. Dowling, Christ Church P.C. Timper- 
ley, Cheshire. 

Rey. E. H. Frere, Norham R. Suffolk. 

Rev — Gibbs, Kilroot, Prebend, dio. Connor. 

Rey. J. Gibbs, Ballynure R. Antrim. 

Rev. J. H. Gray, St. Barnabas P.C. Isle of Man. 

Rey. T. F. Greene, Donard R. and V. Dublin. 

Rev. G. Hall, Chettisham P.C. Cambridgesh. 

Rev. R. Harkness, Barnard’s Green P.C. Wore. 

Rev. W. B. Heathcote, Radley D. Berks. 

Rev. H. T. Hecker, St. Anne P.C. Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester. 

Rev. C. A. Hope, Barwick -in-Elmel R. Yorksh. 

Rev. Timothy Jones, St. Margaret V. w. Knigh- 
ton C. Leicester. 

Reyv.J. Joynes, St. James P.C.Gravesend, Kent. 

Rey. B. R..Keene, Bentley V. Suffolk. 

Rey. F. Langhorne, Holy Trinity P.C. Preston, 
Lancasbire. 

Rey. H. C. Leaver, Penselwood R. Somerset. 

Rev. C. Levingston, St. Lawrence R. Isle of 
Wight. 

Rev. D. Lloyd, Bodewryd P.C. Anglesey. 

Rev. J. Lloyd, Llangennith V. Glamorgansh. 

Rey. O. L. Mansel, Church Knowle R. Dorset. 

Rey. C. J. D. Marsden, Gargrave V. Yorksh. 

Rev. R. G. Meredyth, Kinsale R. dio. Cork. 

Rey. G. L. Nash, Tolpuddle V. Dorset. 

Rev. G, T. Payne, Templecorran and Kilroot 
U. dio. Down. 

Hon. and Rey. J. T. Pelham, Liampstead New 
Church P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. C. T. H. Phillips, Lawrenny R. Pemb. 

Rey. A. Pott, Cuddesden V. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. W. Pyne, Sock-Dennis R. Somerset. 

Rev.E.F.Rambaut, BethesdaChapelP.C.Dublin. 

Rev. R. A. Rawstorne, Penwortham P.C., Lanc. 

Rey. G. Richards, Thorneyburn R. Northumb. 

Rev. R. Roe, Shepton-Montague V. Somerset. 

Rev. F. M. Sadler, Hanover Chapel P.C. Regent 
Street, London. 

Rey. B. W. Savile, West-Buckland R, Devon. 
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Rev. H. Sewell, St. Peter P.C. Chorley, Lanc. 
Rev. W. Singleton, Worlington R. Suffolk. 
Rev. G. 'T. Spring, Hampton-Gay P.C. Oxf. 
Rev. H. Stowe, St. Mary P.C. Mellor, Lance. 
Hon. and Rey. F. Sugden, Newdigate R. Surrey. 
Rev. S. K. Swann, Long-Whatton R. Leic. 
Rey. D. Thomas, Talley P.C, Carmarthenshire. 
Rev. G. I. Tubbs, St. Mary’s Chapel P.C, 
Reading, Berks. 
Rey. J. Tucker, West-Hendred V. Berks. 
Rev. R. Wade, Christ Church P.C. New Catton, 
Norwich. 
Rey. J. D. Waite, Manby R. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. E. Walter, Aldrington R. Sussex. 
Rey. G. M. Webb, Augiton V. w. Cottingworth 
C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. H. Williams, Croxton V. Norfolk. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. W. Bell, H.M.S. Monarch. 

Rey. J. Elmes, to Bishop of Limerick. 

Rey. J. H. H. M‘Swiney, British, at Cronstadt, 
Russia. 

Rev. J. K. Marsh, Convict Establishment, 
Woolwich. : 

Rey. H. L. Parry, Newent Union, Glouc. 

Rey. J. P. Scott, to Earl of Meath. 

Rey. J. Selkirk, Hull General Cemetery. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. G. E. L. Cotton, Head Master of Marl- 
borough College. 

Rev. J.G. Gordon, Head Mastership of Lough- 
borough School. 

Rev. H. Livius, Catechist of Whitson’s Hos- 
pital, Bristol. 

Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, Head Master, Felstead 
Grammar School, Essex. 

Rev. W. H. Wright, Mastership of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Schools, Wigan, Lancashire. 

A. F. Birch, B.A, Assistant Master, Eton Coll. 

H. M. Jeffery, B.A. Second Master, Chelten- 
ham Grammar School. 

J. Macfarlan, M.D. Professorship of Medicine, 
University of Glasgow. 

R. Palmer, M.A. Deputy High Steward of the 
University of Oxford. 

J. G. Phillimore, M.A. Reader on Constitu- 
tional Law and Legal History to the Inns of 
Court, London. 





BIRTHS. 


April l4. At Earlham lodge, near Norwich, 
Mrs. Henry Morgan, a dau. 

May 12. At Thirlstane, Selkirkshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Dalrymple Hay, a dau.— At Sid- 
mouth, the wife of Capt. Fulford, R.N. a son. 
——1l4. At Brighton, the wife of Col. C. Kemeys 
Tynte, M.P. a dau. 15. At Upper Brook 
street, Grosvenor square, Lady Manners, a son 
and heir.——16. In Charlevilie forest, Tulla- 
more, the Countess of Charleville, a son and 





heir.——18. In Eaton place, the Countess of 
Galloway, a dau.——19. In Berkeley sq. Lady 
Lindsay, a dau.——At Madeira, the Hon, Mrs. 


Charles Napier, a dau.——At the Elms, Chud- 
leigh, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. Lethbridge, 
H.E.LC.S. a dau.——20. At Macroon castle, 
the Hon. Mrs. White Hedges, adau.——21. At 
Chard, the wife of the Rev. Richard Mant, a 
son.——22, At the Principal’s lodgings, Bra- 
senose college, Oxford, Mrs. Harington, a dau. 
——23. At Dover louse, the Hon. Mrs. Bagot, 
a dau.— 25. In Hamilton pl. the Hon. Lady 
Legard, a dau.——26. In London, the wife of 
M. Wyvill, jun. esq. M.P. a son.——27. A 
Grosvenor st. Lady Elizabeth Lascelles, a dau. 
—— At Ickleford house, near Hitchin, the Hon 
Mrs. Fred. Dudley Ryder, a dau.——At Ches 
ter sq. the wife of James P. Currie, esq. a dau 
——28. At the Manor house, Swindon, Wilts” 
, 
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the wife of Sherlock Willis, esq. a son.——At 
Swindon, Wilts, the wife of Kdward Aciand 
Moore, esq. ason.——30. At Marine parade, 
Daveye the wife of Lieut.-Col. Farrant, K.L.S. 
a dau. 

June 2. At Rawcliffe hall, near Selby, Mrs. 
Creyke, a dau.——The wife of T. D. Bland, esq. 
of Kippax park, ason and heir.——3. In Gros- 
venor st. Lady Edward Fitzalan Howard, a son. 
——At Court Place, Askerswell, the wife of 
John Shepherd, esq. a son and heir.——4. At 
Malahide castle, Lady Talbot de Malahide, a 
son.—RIn Dover st. Lady Louisa, wife of the 
Hon. and Rey. Walter Ponsonby, of Canford, 
Dorset, a dau.—-—5. At Halswell house, the 
wife of Capt. Kemeys Tynte, a son and heir. 
——6. At Berkeley square, Lady Harriet Dun- 
combe, a son.——7. At Wimborne Minster, 
the wife of the Hon. Capt. Harris, R.N. M.P. 
a dau.——At the Court lodge, Lamberhurst, 
the wife of William Courtenay Morland, esq. 
a dau.——23. At Highgate, Mrs. Wm. Bowyer 
Morgan, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 
March 8. At Hyderabad, Capt. Henry Kren- 
ning, 21st Regt. N.1. to Lavinia, third dau. of 


George Pye, esq. Bocamia house, near Bodmin. 

11. At Claremont, near Cape Town, Charles- 
William, second son of the Key. Henry Hutton, 
Rector of Filleigh, Devon, to Elizabeth-Maria- 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of Sir Andries Stocken- 
strom, Bart. 

23. At Secunderabad, Major Woodfall, 47th 
Regt. N.I. to Rhoda-Maria, only surviving 
child of the late Rev. E. M. Wellan, M.A. 
Rector of Oving, Bucks. 

25. At Jullundur, Lieut. Charles Cureton, 
12th Regt. Irregular Cav. son of tle late Brig.- 
Gen. Cureton, C.B. to Margaret-Sophia, dau. 
of the late Rev. W. A. Holmes, D.D. of Tem- 
plemore, Ireland. 

April 7. Herbert Henry Matkarsie, esq. 
R.N. to Elizabeth Stewart Cock, eldest dau. of 
Lieut. K. Cock, R.N. Seymour East, West 
Canada. 

138. At Waltair, Madras, Lestock Wilson 
Stewart, esq. 5th N.I. second son of Col. 
Stewart, R. Art. to Emily, dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Drury, of Harrow. 

29. At Stratfield Turgis, Hants, V. D. 
Vernon, esq. only son of Capt. L. 8. Vernon, 
of Ardington house, to Catherine-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of H. Brown, esq. of Amwell Bury. 
——At Rathfarnham, Edward M‘Gwire, esq. 
son of the late William M‘Gwire, esq. Capt. 
R.N. to Charlotte- Maria, dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Sir W. M‘Mahon, Bart. Master of the 
Rolls. At Esher, the Rev. Wm. Sparrow 
Ward, Incumbent of Iver, Bucks, to Georgina, 
youngest dau. of the late George Brown, esq. 
tormerly Member of Council at Bombay.—— 
At Corsham, the Rev. Thomas Clarke Bret- 
tingham, Vicar of Fingringhoe, Essex, eldest 
son of T. C. Brettingham, esq. of St. John’s 
wood, to Anne-Helen-Jekyll, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Macie Leir, esq. At Cheltenham, 
Richard Ferris, esq. of Bristol, to Mary-Ann, 
dau. of the late John Delaroche, esq. of Caris- 
brook castle, Jamaica, and relict of Henry 
Coote, esq.——At Boxmoor, Herts, Robert 
Michael Laffan, Capt. R. Eng. of Otham, Kent, 
to Emma, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
William Norsworthy, esq. of Oxford terr.—— 
At Enfield, W. French Clay, esy. Med. Dep. 
Bombay Army, son of the late Rev. F. F. Clay, 
to Maria, youngest dau. of John Watts, esq. of 
Broadwood hall, Salop, and South park, Mid- 
diesex, and niece of Viscount Mountmorres. 
—At Worth, Sussex, Edward Mence, esq. of 
Bedford pl. Russell sq. younger son of Haffez 
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Mence, esq. of Brighton, to Anna-Maria-Be- 
thune, eldest dau. of the late Horatio Leggatt, 
esq. of Adelphi terrace, formerly Solicitor of 
Taxes.——At Kensington, Jobn-Jones, eldest 
son of John Merriman, esq. of Kensington, to 
Frederica-Anne-Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
George White, esq. of Kensington.——At Wyke 
Kegis, Dors. James Mee, esq. Assistant Sur- 
geon, Royal Regiment, son of the Rev. Mar- 
shall Mee, Rector of Donoughmore Glebe, co. 
Down, to Frances-Matilda, only dau. of A. 
Emmons, esy. and niece of Thomas Carey, 
esq. Lieut. KR.N.——At Bath, Arthur Tawke, 
esq. of Rochford, Essex, to Augusta-Mary, 
dau. of Col. J. P. Hamilton, late Scots Fusilier 
Guards.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. the 
Rev. W. H. Shore, LL.B. only surviving son 
of the late Hon. George Shore, Member of 
Council in New Brunswick, to Frances-Anna, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles S. Putnam, 
esq. barrister-at-law.——At St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Aston Key, esq. third son of the 
late Charles Aston Key, esq. to Fanny-Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of Bransby Cooper, esq. of 
New street, Spring gardens, 

May 1. At Child Okeford, Dorset, Henry 
James Farquharson, esq. of Langton, to Fanny- 
Marcia, dau. of the late Rev. James Duff Ward. 
—At Dursley, Glouc. the Rev. Richard Wm. 
Geldart, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Geldart, 
Rector of Little Billing, to Eliza, only dau. of 
Baptist William Hickes, esq. of Dursley.—— 
At Stoke, Devon, Rev. C. B. Fenwick, of Mount 
Chares, co. Donegal, eldest son of W. Fenwick, 
esq. of Green hill, to Sophia-Anne, third dau. 
of Philip M. Little, esq¢.——-At Brompton, the 
Rey. Joseph Kogerson Cotter, A.B., T.C.D. 
Rector of Donoughmore, Cork, to Mary-Anne, 
widow of the Rey. E. B. Vardon, LL.B. Chap- 
lain to the Asylum for Female Orphans, Lam- 
beth.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Oliver, 
second son of W.J. M‘Causland, esq. of Dublin, 
to Charlotte-Maria, second dau. of J. H. Gled- 
stanes, esq. of Upper Grosvenor street, and 
Cheshunt. 

4. At St. Pancras New Church, Francis 
Henry Plumptre, esq. of Lyme Regis, Dorset, 
third son of the late Edward Hallows Plump- 
tre, esq. of Queen’s sq. Bloomsbury, to Cathe- 
rine-Frances Alsager, sixth dau. of the late 
Thomas Massa Alsager, esq. also of Queen’s 
square.——At Pimlico, Charles Livius Grim- 
shawe, esq. of Fenlake, Beds, to Jemima-Lucy, 
dau. of J. W. Boughton Leigh, esq.-of Browns- 
over hall, Warw.——At West Wickham, Kent, 
the Rey. W. A. B. Cator, Rector of Carshalton, 
younger son of Col. Cator, R. Art. to Aurelia, 
widow of Henry Craven, esq. of Wickham hall, 
and younger dau. of the late Peter Tetrode, 
esq. of Assen, Holland.——At Paddington, the 
Kev. Hastings Gordon, second son of Alex- 
ander Gordon, esq. to Margaret, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. H. G. Lonsdale, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Lichfield.——At All Souls’ Langham 
place, David Henry Henderson, esq. Lieut. 
20th Bengal Native Inf. to Frances, dau. of the 
late Charles Beach, esq. of Dorset square. 

5. At Datchet, William Driscoll Gosset, esq. 
Capt. R. Eng. to Helen-Dorothea, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. Isaac Gosset, Vicar of Windsor, 
&c.——At Duffield, Derb. Francis G. O’ Reiily, 
esq. nephew of the late Sir Francis L. Wood, 
Bart. to Barbara-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John 
Balguy, esq. Q.C.—At Newton Solney, Rev. 
W. De Pipe Belcher, Vicar of Denford, to 
Sarah-Emma, widow of C. J. Allsopp, esq. 
Burton-upon-Trent. 

6. At Brompton, the Rev. R. O. Tylden, 
Vicar of Chilham, Kent, to Harriet-Leonora- 
Frances, third dau.; and at the same time, 
Edward Manning, esq. of Southampton, to 
Nanny-Olivia-De Courcy, youngest dau. of 
James Stanley Ireland, esq. late Stipendiary 
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Magistrate, Ireland.——-At Jersey, the Rev. 
Edward Gunner, M.A. to Louisa, third dau. of 
the late James Ainge, esq. of Fareham.—--At 
Christ Church, Cork, Capt. Johnstone Napier, 
74th Highlanders, eldest son of the late Major- 
Gen. Johnstone Napier, E.1.S. to Christiana, 
dau. of William Lewis, esq. of Kinsale-——At 
Milford, Hants, the Rev. Charles Marriott 
Leir, Rector of Charlton Musgrove, Somerset, 
to Frances-Anne, only dau. of W. E. Richards, 
esq. of Bryneithen, Cardiganshire, and niece 
of the dowager Lady Rivett Carnac.—At 
West Teignmouth, Arthur Proctor !Pickering, 
esq. of Lincoln’s inn, to Ellen-May, youngest 
dau. of the late Calmady Pollexfen Hamlyn, 
esq. of Leawood house. ——At Plymouth, the 
Rev. Edward Pickard Cambridge, Rector of 
Warmwell, Dorsetshire, second son of the Rey. 
G. P. Cambridge, of Bloxworth house, to Har- 
riet-Caroline, youngest dau. of Capt. Foot, 
R.A. of Tor grove, Devon.——At St. George's 
Hanover sq. Samuel-William, eldest son of 
W. L. Clowes, esq. of Broughton Old Hall, 
Lanc. late Lieut.-Col. 3rd Dragoons, to Sophia- 
Louisa, second dau. of Sir K. Sutton, Bart.—— 
At Starcross, Devon, the Rev. Samuel Warren, 
Rector of St. Mary Steps, Exeter, to Mary- 
Knowles, dau. of Capt. W. Anning. —— At 
Bristol, Wm. George Molony, esy. of Dublin, 
to Mary-Eliza, eldest dau. of Wm. Player, esq. 
of Ashley Court, Bristol._—At Brighton, the 
Rev. R. W. Kerly, of Hartland, Devonshire, to 
Amelia-Harriett, third dau. of the late Col. 
Haly. 

8. At St. George’s Hanover square, William 
Bewicke, esq. youngest son of C. B. Bewicke, 
esq. of Coulby manor, Cleveland, to Jane- 
Westzarth, only surviving child of late Rev. 
Robert ‘i'weddell, of Threepwood.——At St. 
George’s Bloomsbury, Gerard Coke Meyneli, 
fourth surviving son of Godfrey Meynell, esq. 
of Langley, Derb. to Charlotte-Leigh, youngest 
dau. of Edw. Leigh Pemberton, esq. At 
Fareham, ‘Thomas Aston Coffin, second son of 
Robert Coffin, esq. of Catistield, Fareham, to 
Caroline-Jemima, eldest dau. of the late W. 
Mitchell, esq. of Harley street. 

9. At Camberwell, Dr. Fraser Halle, author 
of ‘* Exact Philosophy,” &c. eldest son of the 
late Lieut. Joseph Halle, 82nd Foot, to Susan- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Samuel 
Hole, dispenser of the Exeter Dispensary. 

10. At Riga, James Hayward, esq. of Wo- 
kingham, Berks, to Ellen, dau. of the Rev. 
John Ellis, of Riga. 

11. At ‘Tor Church, Devon, the Rev. John 
Curwen Simpson, son of the Rev. 't’. W. Simp- 
son, Rector of Thuruscoe, near Doncaster, to 
Caroline, only dau. of G. H. Harris, esq.— 
At Derry, the Rev. Charleton Maxwell, Rector 
of Lower Badoney, son of the Rev. P. B. Max- 
well, of Birdstown, Donegal, to Emily-Augusta- 
Grace-Ponsonby, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
and Right Rev. the Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe.—— At Halifax, the Kev. Godfrey R. 
Ferris, M.A. Fellow of Durham, youngest son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Ferris, Vicar of Dal- 
lington, Sussex, to Emily-Anne, only surviving 
dau. of Mason Stanhope Kenny, esq. M.D. of 
Halifax.— At Brigham, Frederick Miles, esq. 
of Hampstead, Middx. to Isabella, eldest dau. 
of Joseph Harris, esq. of Graysouthen, Cumb. 
— At Thatcham, Berks, Charles John M‘Tag- 
gart Adams, Lieut. 10th M.N.1. third surviving 
son of James Smith Adams, esq. of Wood- 
chester, Glouc. to Sarah- Marion, eldest dau, 
of the late John Barfield, esq.——At Winches- 
ter, John Wickham, esq. second son of James 
Wickham, esq. of Sutton Scoiney, to Frances- 
Emily, second dau. of the late Rev. J. W. 
Deacon, of Dorsworth house, Sussex.—At 
Stoke Church, Devonport, Wiiliam Perry, esq. 
Assistant-Surgeon R. Art, to Elleanah, second 
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dau. of Capt. M. Spratt, R.N.——At Clifton, 
Francis John M‘Farlane, esq. Lieut. 9th Lan- 
cers, to Elizabeth-Frances, dau. of Capt. M‘Far- 
land, R.N. late of Stutton, Suffolk.——At Sta- 
penhill, Abram Bass, esq. of Burton-on-Trent, 
to Margaret-Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
Lloyd, D.D. At Wellington, William B. W. 
Webber, esq. to Eliza-Saunders, eldest dau. of 
T. W. Were, esq. 

12. At Durris House, Kincardineshire, Lyt- 
telton Holyoake Bayley, esq. barrister-at-law, 
age son of Sir John eng Bart. to Isa- 

ella, eldest dau. of Anthony Mactier, esq. of 
Durris house.——At Havant, Hants, William 
Lees, esq. of Woolston, Devon, only son of the 
late Joseph Lees, esq. of Clarksfield Lees, 
Lanc. to Charlotta-Adelaide, third dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Arabin, R.A.—At Chelten- 
ham, John Beaufin Jrving, esq. of Cheltenham, 
to Susan, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edmund 
Cronyn, of Odogh Glebe, county Kilkenny.—— 
At Allerthorpe, Philip Saltmarshe, esq. of Salt- 
marshe, to Blanche, youngest dau. of Robert 
Denison, esq. of Waplington manor,——At 
Lexden, P. M. Duncan, esq. M.B, F.G.S., Phy- 
sician to the Essex and Colchester hospital, to 
Jane-Emily, only dau. of 8S. G. Cooke, esq. of 
Lexden house, Colchester.——At Gorleston, 
near Yarmouth, the Rev. Edward S. Venn 
M.A. of Cley, to Rlizabeth-Mary, third dau. of 
the late Richard Slann, esq. of Southtown. 

13. At Boscombe, Joseph Tanner, esq. of 
Trinity college, Camb. 8.C.L., eldest son of 
the late J. b. H. Tanner, esq. of Salisbury, to 
Adelaide, fourth dau. of Robert Waters, esq. 
-— At Matson, Glouc. the Rev. Arthur Carden, 
third son of the late Sir Henry R. Carden, 
Bart. to Rosa-Emily, younger dau. of W. Wil- 
ton \,oodward, esq. of Matson house.——At 
Cheshunt, Melmoth Alaster Douglas Orchard, 
esq. 26th Bengal Light Inf. son of the late 
Col. Orchard, Ist Eur. Bengal Fusiliers, to 
Agnes-Selina-Rebecca, youngest dau. of the 
late Charles Beaven, esq.— At St. James’s 
Holloway, the Rev. Charles Thorold, Rector of 
Ludborough, Linc. to Anne, second dau. of 
the late William Knight, esq. of Reading. —— 
At Hackney, Michael Rimingion, esq. of Bom- 
bay, to Emma, fourth dau. of Edward Thorn- 
hill, esy. of Upper Clapton.—At Newington 
green Chapel, Charles-Edward, eldest son of 
EK. F. Mower, esq. of Stratford-on-Avon, to 
Sarai, youngest dau. of Peter Martineau, esq. 
of Highbury terrace. 

15. At Ealing, the Rev. William Tattersall, 
of Howe rectory, Norfolk, to Clara-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of James Atkinson, esq.——At 
Paddington, the Rev. A. G. Atherley, to Geor- 
giana, second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. W. 
Forrest, of the Bengal Army.——A. Elderton, 
esq. 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, to Catharine-Dora, 
dau. of the late B. Hutchinson, esq. of Perry 
hill, Kent. 

17. At Larnstaple, the Rev. Charles Sey- 
mour, Kector and Prebendary of Killymards, 
Ireland, to Emily, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Joseph M‘Cornick, Vicar of Aghaderg, 
and niece of the late Right Rey. John Jebb, * 
Lord Bishop of Limerick, &c. 

18. At Halifax, Capt. Evelyn Latimer Par- 
ratt, late of 85th Light Inf. second son of 
Major Parratt, of Effingham house, Surrey, to 
Jemima, youngest dau. of John Haigh, esq. of 
Saville hail, near Halifax.—At Ashbourne, 
Derb. the Rev. Leicester Darwali, M.A. In- 
cumbent of Criggion, Montgomeryshire, to 
Mary-Dyott, eldest dau. of Jolin Lee, esq. 
At Llanwarne, Heref. the Rev. W. T. Vernon, 
P.C. of Hope-under-Dinmore, to Catharine- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Ralph 
Lockey, formerly Rector of Llanwarne.——At 
St. Michael’s, Coventry, Lieut. Geo. Marriott, 
R.N. youngest son of the late G. R. Marriott, 
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esq. of Kentish Town and Gray’s inn, to Eliza- 
beth-Anne, eldest dau. of William Laxon, M.D. 
Coventry.——At Christ Church, St. Pancras, 
Henri de Rougemont, of St. Aubin, Neufchatel, 
son of the late Georges de Rougemont, Pre- 
sident du Conseil d’Etat, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of George Rougemont, esq. of Chester 
terrace, Regent’s park. 

19. At Aller, Richard Blanshard, esq. M.A. 
late Governor of Vancouver’s Island, to Emily, 
dau. of the late James Hyder, esq. of Aller, 
Somersetshire——At St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, the Rev. Charles Edgar Turner, son 
of Francis Turner, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, to 
Theophila, dau. of the late Rev. James Hoste, 
of Litcham, Norfolk.——At Bildeston, Suffolk, 
Capt. James Horsford Cockburn, R.N. to Har- 
riot-Emily, only dau. of the Rev. Joseph Gedge, 
Rector of Bildeston.——At Streatham, Surrey, 
Robt. Wm. Robertson, esq. of Upper Tooting, 
only son of William Robertson, esq. of Tulse 
hill, to Sarah-Emily, only dau. of Richard 
Shillingford, esq. of Upper Tooting.——At 
Penrith, the Rev. S. J. Butler, M.A. to Eliza- 
beth, relict of R. H. Parker, esq. and dau. of 
the late J. Richardson, esy. of Nunwick ball. 
——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Joseph, third 
son of the late Thomas Webd, esq. of yeh 
Heref. to Grace-Anne, eldest dau. of P. L. 
Godsal, esq. of Iscoyd park, Flintshire —— 
At Ardcarne, Roscommon, James Long, esq. 
Deputy Assistant Commissary General, second 
son of George Long, esq. of Brighton, to Anna- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas Kirkwood, esq. 
J.P. of Lakeview. 

20. At Bishopstrow, Wilts, Henry, third 
son of Robert Robertson, esq. of Portway 
house, Warminster, to Catherine - Eleanor, 

oungest dau. of the late Rev. W.S. Wapshare, 
ector of Chitterne St. Mary.—At Cheve- 
ning, Kent, Wordsworth Harrison, esq. of the 
nd, Ulverston, second son of Benson Harri- 
son, esq. of Scale How, Ambleside, to Char- 
lotte-Emily, fourth dau. of Rev. T. Bartlett, 
Rector of Chevening.——At Eardisley, Heref. 
Lieut.-Col. Strode, the Cedars, Worcestershire, 
to Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. Rice Price, 
Vicar of Eardisley——At Broxbourne, the 
Rev. G. A. Salusbury, son of Sir John S. P. 
Salusbury, to Fanny, dau. of L. T. Crossley, 
esq. of Hankelow hall, Cheshire.——At St. 
Pancras (the ceremony having been previously 
performed according to the rites of the Greek 
Church), E. Z. Rodocanachi, esq. of Camb. 
to Rosina, eldest dau. of H. Goddard, esq. of 
Harrington square. 

21. At Montreal, Canada, Robert-Fead, the 
second son of William Kirkpatrick, esq. of 
Brighton, to Catherine-Emma, the third dau. 
of William Bradbury, esq. of Montreal.—— 
At Gibraltar, Edward Legh Master, esq. Regis- 
trar of the Supreme Court, to Caroline, third 
dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon Burrow. 

24. At Bayonne, Fitzherbert Dacre Lucas, 
second son of the Right Hon. Edward Lucas, 
of Castleshane, Monaghan, to Laura-Adelaide, 
only child of Lieut.-Col. Scudamore, of Kent- 
church court, Heref.——At St. Martin’s-in- 
the- Fields, London, John Escott, esq. of Exeter, 
to Mary-Ann. eldest dau. of ‘Thomas Bedford, 
esq. of London. 

25. At Winchester, Lieut. William J. Gray, 
Bengal Art. son of Lieut.-Col. J. C. C. Gray, 
Bengal Army, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the 
late Mr. William Jacob, of Winchester.—At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Lister, eldest son of 
Sir Jolin Lister Lister Kaye, Bart. of Denby 
grange, Yorkshire, to Lady Caroline Pepys, 
third dau. of the late Earl of Cottenham.—— 
At Temblebarry, Tipperary, Edward Algernon, 
second son of the late Christopher Blackett, 
esq. of Wylam, to Lucy, dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Minchin.——At Shildon, co. Durham, the Rev. 
Joseph Law, M.A. Incumbent of South Hilton, 
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to Eleanor, eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Manisty, B.D. Vicar of Edlingham, co. North- 
umberland.——At St. James’, Norland, Not- 
ting hill, J. Devereux Hustler, esq. eldest son 
of the late Rev. James Devereux Hustler, B.D. 
Rector of Euston and Barnham, Suffolk, to 
Isabella, eldest dau. of the late George Ed- 
wardes Carruthers, esq.——At Paris, J. C. 
Wroughton, esq. Madras Civil Service, son of 
the late George Wroughton, esq. of Adwick 
hall, near Doncaster, to Florence-Agnes, widow 
of John Ensor, esq. of Rollesbye hatl, Norfolk, 
and dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Thos. A. Cobbe, 
H.E.I1.C.S. 

26. At Beeston, Notts, Capt. James Palliser 
Costobadie, youngest son of the late Rev. Jacob 
Costobadie, of Wensley, Yorkshire, to Laura, 
youngest son of the late John Kingston, esq. 
of Clarence terrace, Regent’s park.——At Chis~ 
wick, William-Thrale, son of John Sich, esq. 
to Charlotte-Eliza, eldest dau. of John Turner, 
esq. of Chiswick.—— At Middlewich, Cheshire, 
Robert Howard, esq. of Broughton hall, Flint, 
to Lucy-Annabella, only dau. of the Ven. Isaac 
Wood, Archdeacon of Chester, of Newton, near 
Middlewich.— At Broadwater, Sussex, John 
Dawtrey, esq. of Petworth, to Dorothy, second 
dau. of George Comber, esq. of Worthing.—— 
At West Hanningfield, Benjamin Blyth, esq. 
of Cray’s hall, Ramsden, Essex, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of C. A. P. Sydney, esq. of Church 
house, West Hanningfield.——At_ Fakenham, 
Norfolk, John Ludgater, esq. of Warborough 
house, Stiff key, to Eliza, eldest dau. of Edmund 
Kent, esq. of Baron’s hall, Fakenham. 

27. At Reading, Jas. Bartholomew Lowndes, 
esq. of New inn, London, second son of the 
late Rev. John Lowndes, Rector of Okeford 
Fitzpaine, Dorset, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
Thelwall Blissett Maurice, esq. of Reading. 
At Tor, James de Havilland, esq. Lieut. Royal 
Artillery, son of the late Major de Havilland, 
51st Foot, to Louisa-Magdalene, youngest dau. 
of George Atkinson, esq. R.N. of Northcourt, 
Torquay.—At Tottenham, the Rev. John 
Smith, M.A. Rector of Brisley and Gately, 
Norfolk, and Fellow of Christ college, Cam- 
bridge, to Josephine-Harriette-Sarah, only 
child of the late Joseph Lugger, ~ and step- 
daughter of the Rev. W. J. Hall, M.A. Vicar 
of ‘Tottenham.— At Hornsey, the Hon. Henry 
Lewis Noel, son of the Earl of Gainsborough, 
to Emily-Elizabeth, dau. of the Hon. and Rev, 
Baptist Wriothesley Noel._—At Wolverley, 
William Hutcheson Collins, esq. of Cubberley 
house, Heref. second son of J. 5. Collins, esq. 
of Wythall, Walford, to Laura-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late John Hancocks, esq. of Wol- 
verley court, Worc.——At St. Mary’s Bryan- 
ston sq. Wm.-Henry, eldest son of Capt. W. A, 
Bowen, H.E.1.C.S, to Emelia-Catherine-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Dundas, Bengal Army, and of Manor, Verth- 
shire.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Charles 
Henry Lumley, esq. H. M. 97th Regt. to Le- 
titia-Beaulieu, only child of the late William 
Clarke, esq. of Harrow.——At Marylebone, 
Charles Richards, esq. Secretary to Rear-Adm. 
Corry, to Maria-Godwin, only dau. of the late 
Capt. W. Baker, R.M.——At All Souls’ Lang- 
ham pl. the Rev. Henry John Morant, third 
son of George Morant, esq. of Farnborough, 
to Caroline, eldest dau. of Sir Sandford Gra- 
ham, Bart. of Kirkstall, co. York.——At High- 
week, Henry Fletcher Hance, esq. Civil Service, 
Hong Kong, to Anne-Edith, only surviving 
dau. of the late William Baylis, esq. of St. 
James’ street, London. 

Junel. At Charmouth, Dorset, Hugh Nor- 
ris, esq. of South Petherton, Somerset, to 
Joanna-Philippa, third dau. of the late Rev. 
John Fraunceis Griffith, of Cowbridge, Wales, 
and great niece of the late John Fraunceis 
Gwyn, esq. of Ford nr 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart CornwWALLIS. 

May 20. At his seat, Linton Place, 
near Maidstone, in his 73d year, the Right 
Hon. James Mann, fifth Earl Cornwallis 
and Viscount Brome, co. Suffolk (1753), 
ninth Baron Cornwallis, of Eye, co. Suf- 
folk (1661), and a Baronet (1627). 

This nobleman was the last male heir 
of a family which rose from successful 
merchandise in London before the year 
1400, and was established at Brome in Suf- 
folk early in the next century. Its mem- 
bers afterwards, for some generations, held 
high offices about the Court. Sir John 
Cornwallis was steward of the household 
of Edward prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward VI.; and his son Sir Thonias 
Cornwallis was comptroller of the house- 
hold of queen Mary and treasurer of 
Calais; and Sir Charles Cornwallis was 
treasurer of the household to Henry 
prince of Wales, son of king James I. 
Sir Frederick Cornwallis (nephew to the 
last) was created, first a Baronet in 1627, 
and afterwards a Baron at the Restoration 
in 1661. He was treasurer of the house- 
hold of king Charles II. Charles the 
fifth Lord was raised to an earldom by 
George II. in 1753; and was father of 
Charles, created Marquess Cornwallis in 
1792 in acknowledgment of his distin- 
guished services in India when Governor- 
General, and who was afterwards Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and a Knight of 
the Garter. On the death of Charles 
the second Marquess in 1823, without 
issue male, that dignity became extinct ; 
and the other titles reverted to his uncle 
James, Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. 

The subject of the present memoir was 
the only surviving son of the Bishop, by 
Catharine, daughter of Galfridus Mann, 
esq. of Egerton Lodge, near Lenham, 
Kent; and sister to Sir Horace Mann, 
Bart. He was born on the 20th Sept. 
1778; and was educated at Eton and at 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where the 
degree of M.A. was conferred upon him in 
1798 as “ grandson of the late Earl Corn- 
wallis and of kin to the King’s Majesty.’’ 

In Oct. 1799 he was returned to Par- 
liament in the place of Mark Singleton, 
esq. as one of the representatives of the 
borough of Eye, for which his uncle, 
Admiral the Hon. William Cornwallis, 
served as the other member. At the general 
election of 1806 Mr. James Cornwallis re- 
signed his seat and retired from the House 
of Commons. 

In 1814 he assumed the surname of 


Mann only, after the death of his maternal 
uncle Sir Horace Mann, who was nephew 
to Sir Horace Mann, K.B., well known as 
the . correspondent of Horace Walpole. 
He succeeded to the peerage on his father’s 
death, Jan. 20, 1824. He voted in favour 
of the Reform of Parliament on the de- 
cisive division of the 12th April, 1832. 

Lord Cornwallis was three times mar- 
ried: first, on the 12th Dec. 1804, to 
Maria-Isabella, eldest daughter of Francis 
Dickens, esq. of Wollaston House, North- 
amptonshire, M.P. for that county ; this 
lady died on the 26th Jan. 1823. 

On the 22nd Jan. 1829, the Earl mar- 
ried Laura, daughter of William Hayes, 
esq.; and he became the second time a 
widower on the 3rd Aug. 1840. 

His Lordship married thirdly, Aug. 4, 
1842, Julia, fourth daughter of Thomas 
Bacon, esq. of Redland, Berkshire, who 
died on the 4th Nov. 1847. 

By his first lady Earl Cornwallis had 
one daughter and three sons, who are all 
deceased, viz. Lady Jemima-Isabella, who 
was the first wife of Charles Wykeham 
Martin, esq. of Leeds Castle, Kent, now 
M.P. for Newport, I. W. and died in 
1836, leaving three sons and one daughter; 
2. Henry-James-Galfridus, and 3. Fre- 
derick-Horace, who both died young; 4. 
Charles-James, Viscount Brome, who died 
unmarried in 1835, aged twenty-two. By 
his third marriage the Earl has left one 
daughter, Lady Julia Mann Cornwallis, 
born in 1844, who succeeds to her father’s 
estates in Kent and Sussex. 





Sir Gray SxkipwitTH, Barr. 

May . At Hampton Lucy, co. War- 
wick, aged 81, Sir Gray Skipwith, the 
8th Baronet, of Prestwould, co. Leicester 
(1622), a Deputy Lieutenant of Warwick- 
shire, and formerly one of its representa- 
tives in Parliament. 

He was the son and heir of Sir Peyton 
Skipwith, the seventh Baronet, by his 
first wife, the daughter of Hugh Miller, 
esq. of Green Crofts in Virginia, and he 
was born at Prestwould, in that province, 
in 1771. He succeeded his father on the 
9th Oct. 1805. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
the county of Warwick at the election of 
1831, in the place of Mr. Dugdale, being 
then regarded as a Tory; but, being a 
convert to Reform, after the passing of that 
important measure he became a candidate 
for the Southern division of the county, 
accepting the support of the Liberal in- 
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terest ; and he was elected in Dec. 1832, 
after a poll which terminated as follows : 


Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart. 1396 
Sir George Philips, Bart. 1121 
Evelyn John Shirley, esq. 1108 


At the next election, in Jan. 1835, he 
did not venture to oppose Sir John Mor- 
daunt the Conservative candidate; but on 
the death of Mr. Sheldon, the other mem- 
ber, in June 1836, he came forward again, 
but was successfully opposed by Mr. Shir- 
ley, who polled 1835 votes, and Sir Gray 
only 1360. 

At the general election in 1837 Sir 
Gray Skipwith was proposed for the 
Northern division of the county, but 
without success, the result being as fol- 
lows : 


W. Stratford Dugdale, esq. . 3326 
Sir J. Eardley Wilmot . . 2768 
Sir Gray Skipwith . 2292 
Chas. Holt Bracebridge, esq. 1707 


At the same period as his first unsuc- 
cessful election, Sir Gray Skipwith retired 
from the quarter sessions chair, which he 
had long and excellently filled, and was 
succeeded by the late Sir Eardley Wilmot. 
Connected by numerous family ties with 
the county, Sir Gray continued to the end 
of his life beloved at his home, respected 
by his neighbours, and deservedly esteemed 
by every one that knew him for the kind 
and warm feelings of his heart. 

Sir Gray Skipwith married, April 22, 
1801, Harriett, third daughter of Gore 
Townsend, esq. of Honington hall, War- 
wickshire; and by that lady, who died 
July 7, 1830, he had issue ten sons and 
eight daughters : 1. Anne, married in 1824 
to the Rev. John Thomas Parker, Rector of 
Newbold-upon-Avon, co. Warwick ; 2. Sir 
Thomas-George Skipwith, his successor ; 
3. Selina, married in 1824 to James Wil- 
liam Lennox Naper, esq. of Loughcrew, 
co. Meath; 4. Harriett, married in 1828 
to Henry Christopher Wise, esq. of Wood- 
cote, co. Warwick ; 5. Louisa, married in 
1827 to John William Fullerton, esq. of 
Wellesbourne, co. Warwick; 6. William ; 
7. Marianne; 8. Fortune; 9. Gray, an 
officer in the Royal Navy; 10. Lelia- 
Sophia; 11. Henry; 12. Lionel; 13. 
Elizabeth ; 14. Julia-Horatia ; 15. Francis 
Robert Estoteville; 16. Randolph; 17. 
Humberstone; and, 18. Sidmouth-Stowell. 

The present baronet was born in 1803, 
and married in 1840 daughter of Thomas 
Hatton, esq. formerly of Liverpool. 





Str Wm. Henny PENNYMAN, Bart. 
May 8. At Ormsby, Yorkshire, aged 
88, Sir William Henry Pennyman, the 
eventh Baronet (1663). 
This was the last heir male of the family 


of Pennyman, which was settled at Orms- 
by at least as early as the 16th century. 
The first Baronet (who was created shortly 
after the Restoration) was the grandson 
of James Pennyman, esq. of Ormsby, liv- 
ing in 1599, whose natural son William 
was the father of Sir William, Governor 
of Oxford for King Charles the First, who 
was created a Baronet in 1643, but died 
without issue. 

The late Baronet was the only son of 
Sir James Pennyman, M.P. for Beverley 
in four parliaments, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Grey, of Howick, co. 
Northumberland, Bart. 

He succeeded his father in the title, March 
27, 1808; and married Charlotte, daughter 
of Bethell Robinson, esq. of Calwick in 
Holderness, but had no issue. 

“The Baronet was the perfect gentle- 
man of the old school—with warm sym- 
pathies for the afflictions of the distressed, 
his purse was ever ready to afford them 
relief ; and courteous and gentlemanly in 
manners, those who were favoured with his 
acquaintance will long revere and cherish 
his memory.’’ 





Rev. Sir Tuomas WotsELeEy, Barr. 

May 3. At Wolseley House, Chelten- 
ham, in his 93d year, the Rev. Sir Thomas 
Wolseley, the fourth Baronet, of Mount 
Wolseley, co. Carlow (1744). 

The Irish branch of Wolseley is de- 
scended from the second Baronet of the 
ancient house of Wolseley, co. Stafford. 
Sir Thomas was the son of Colonel Cle- 
ment Wolseley, of Wolseley Bridge, co. 
Carlow. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the death of Sir William Wolseley. 

He was three times married, first in 
1786 to Mary-Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Symes, of Ballybeg, co. Wick- 
low; secondly, to Mary, daughter of 
Richard Middlemore, esq. of Grantham, 
co. Lincoln; and thirdly, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Smith, esq. of Golden- 
bridge House, Dublin. Having left no 
son, he is succeeded by his nephew Cle- 
ment Wolseley, esq. of Sandbrook House, 
co. Carlow, born in 1794, and formerly an 
officer in the 80th Foot. 





Sir Cuarzes Rowan, K.C.B. 

May 8. In Norfolk-street, Park-lane, 
Sir Charles Rowan, K.C.B. late Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. 

He was the fifth son of the late Robert 
Rowan, esq. of Mullans, Garry, and Belle- 
isle, co. Antrim, and of North Lodge, 
Carrickfergus, by Eliza, daughter of Hill 
Wilson, esq. of Purdysburn, co. Cork. 
He entered the army as an Ensign in the 
52nd Light -Infantry in 1797, was ap- 
pointed its paymaster in Nov. 1798; and 
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served with that distinguished regiment in 
the expedition to Ferrol in 1800; in 
Sicily in 1806-7; and with Sir John 
Moore’s expedition to Sweden in 1802. 
He joined the army in Portugal two days 
after the battle of Vimiera, and served 
from that time with the reserve forces of 
Sir John Moore, and in the battle of Co- 
runna. In 1809 he was appointed Brigade 
Major to the light brigade taken out by 
Major-Gen. R. Craufurd to join the army 
in Portugal, and he was present with the 
light division in several affairs near Al- 
meida, and at the battle of Busaco. In 
1811 he became Major of the 52nd, was 
appointed assistant adjutant-general to the 
light: division, and was present at the battle 
of Fuentes d’Onor, the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and at Badajoz, where he was 
slightly wounded in the assault. He was 
promoted to the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1812, and was afterwards 
present at the battle of Salamanca. He 
served in the campaign of 1815, and com- 
manded a wing of the 52nd at the battle 
of Waterloo, when he was again wounded. 
In 1815 he was appointed a Companion of 
the Bath ; he also received a medal with 
two clasps for Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
and Salamanca, and the silver war medal 
with three clasps for Corunna, Busaco, 
and Fuentes d’Onor. 

On the institution of the Metropolitan 
Police Force in 1829 Colonel Rowan was 
appointed the Chief Commissioner, and he 
retained that office until 1850, having 
been rewarded for his services by the rank 
of a Knight Commander of the Bath (of 
the Civil division) in 1848. 





GENERAL MAISTER. 

May 18. At the house of his sister-in- 
law Mrs. Bell, at Wells, in Somersetshire, 
in his 74th year, John Maister, esq. of 
Littlethorpe, near Ripon, a General in the 
army and Colonel of the 86th Foot. 

He was the third son of Arthur Maister, 
esq. (youngest son of Henry Maister, esq. 
of Winestead, M.P. for Hull in 1732,) 
by Esther-Thompson, daughter of John 
Rickaby, esq. of Bridlington Quay. 

He entered the army in Nov. 1793 as 
Ensign in the 54th regiment; was made 
Lieutenant of an Independent company in 
Jan. 1794, and in the 61st Foot in April 
following ; Captain in the 117th Foot in 
March 1795, and thence removed to the 
20th Foot on the 3d Sept. in the same year. 
He served in the Helder expedition in 
1799, and was present in the actions of 
the 10th September, and of the 2nd and 
6th of October, in which last he received 
four wounds. He was made Major in 
1801; at the peace of 1802 was placed on 
half-pay ; from which he was appointed to 
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a company in the 39th Foot. On the 
20th Aug. 1807 he obtained a Lieut.-Co- 
loneley in the 34th Foot. He subse- 
quently served in Malta, Portugal, and 
Spain. He attained the rank of Colonel 
on the King’s birthday in 1814; that of 
Major-General in 1821, that of Lieut- 
General in 1837, and the full rank of Ge- 
neral in 1851. He received the command 
of the 2nd West India Regiment in 1841; 
and that of the 86th Regiment on the 25th 
Aug. 1843. He was appointed Com- 
mander of the Forces in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands in October, 1839, 
an appointment he held until 1843. The 
deceased was in politics a Conservative. 
He was a magistrate for the Liberty of 
Ripon for the last ten years, and was also 
a director of the savings’ bank at Ripon. 
His body was brought for interment to 
the cathedral church in that town. 
General Maister married Catharine, 
daughter of George Phyn, esq. by whom 
he had issue four sons and five daughters. 
Of the former, the eldest only, the Rev. 
Arthur Maister, survives him. James, 
the second, was a Captain in the Rifle bri- 
gade; and George, the third, died at Malta. 





Carr. ALLEN F. GARDINER, R.N. 

Sept. 1851. In Picton Island, at the 
southern extremity of America, Allen Fran- 
cis Gardiner, esq. Commander R.N. who 
went out in connection with the Patago- 
nian Missionary Society, of which he was 
the founder, to open the way for a mission 
to the natives of Tierra del Fuego. 

Captain Gardiner was the fourth son 
of Samuel Gardiner, esq.of Coombe Lodge, 
co. Oxford. He entered the Royal Naval 
College in May 1808, and embarked June 
23, 1810, as a volunteer on board the 
Fortunée 36, Captain Henry Vansittart. 
He afterwards joined the Phoebe 44, and 
was engaged (in company with the Astrea 
and Galatea) in an action, May 20, 1811, 
with three French frigates, of which the 
Renommée was then captured, and the 
Néréide five days after. In 1814, off 
Valparaiso, the Phoebe (then in company 
with the Cherub sloop) captured the 
American frigate Essex, which Mr. Gar- 
diner conducted to England, in the ca- 
pacity of acting-Lieutenant, and was con- 
firmed by the Admiralty on the 13th Dec. 
in the same year. In 1819 he was ap- 
pointed to the Leander 60, the flag-ship 
of Sir Henry Blackwood, in the East 
Indies ; in 1820 to the Dauntless 24, in 
1824 to the Jupiter 60, and in 1825 to 
the command of the Clinker 12, which was 
paid off in Aug. 1826, and he was imme- 
diately after advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander. This was the termination of his 
professional service ; but during the course 
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of it, while he was serving in the Dauntless, 
on the South American station, the state 
of the aboriginal tribes in that country 
first excited an interest in his mind, the 
effect of which had a powerful influence on 
all his subsequent history. 

In 1834 he undertook on his own ac- 
count a journey to the Zoolu country in 
South Africa, of which he published a nar- 
rative, with plates, in an octavo volume, 
in 1836. His object in that expedition 
was to open a way whereby the ministers 
of the gospel might find access to the 
Zoolu nation. The immediate effect of it 
was to induce Dingarn, the Zoolu king, 
to assign him a district, on which he 
might found a Christian mission. Cap- 
tain Gardiner thereupon returned home, 
and besides publishing the narrative men- 
tioned above, endeavoured by other means 
to excite an interest in that object. In 
1436 he returned thither with his family, 
accompanied by the Rev. Francis Owen, 
avd a catechist, and followed by another 
clergyman and a surgeon ; and he fixed 
his residence at Hambanarti, within the 
district assigned to him by Dingarn. In 
1838 the Hambanarti Church Missionary 
Association was formed, to raise funds, 
and support missionaries, schoolmasters, 
and catechists. But an incursion of Boors 
from the Cape destroyed the mission pro- 
perty, and dispersed the labourers. Upon 
this Captain Gardiner withdrew his wife 
and family to South America, and crossed 
the Pampas and Cordilleras to Chili, in- 
tending thence to introduce the scriptures 
among the Araucanian Indians. From 
one chief there he obtained permission to 
reside among them ; but the jealousy of 
the other chiefs compelled a recal of that 
permission. Captain Gardiner therefore 
wrote an account of his proceedings to the 
Bible and Missionary Societies, and, em- 
barking with his family, endeavoured to 
find an opening for the gospel in other 
neglected regions, particularly in New 
Guinea. Being foiled in this undertak- 
ing, partly by the Dutch government, he 
returned once more to Valparaiso. Here 
again, finding himself watched and thwarted 
by emissaries of the Romish Church, he 
returned to England, and again in 1843 
set sail for South America, intending, if 
he could do nothing else, to distribute 
tracts. After collecting what information 
he could, he came home, formed the Pata- 
gonian Missionary Society, and at the end 
of 1844 embarked, with Mr. Hunt as a ca- 
techist (who is now Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Rupert’s Land), for Patagonia. They 
also were compelled to return. But in 
1846 he again set out with Frederico Gon- 
zales, a Spanish Protestant, hoping with 
his aid to penetrate to the Pewenches of 
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the Gran Chaco, in the interior of South 
America. Once more he found it neces- 
sary to come to England for further aid, 
and after traversing the island, and hold- 
ing various meetings for that purpose, he 
embarked in his last fatal expedition, in 
Sept. 1850. The party (consisting of seven 
persons only) landed on Picton Island 
towards the conclusion of the year. From 
the first they seem to have been annoyed, 
in some measure, by the natives, and to 
have been hunted backwards and forwards 
from the little island to what may be 
called the mainland of Tierra del Fuego. 
The first anchorage proving insecure, and 
one of the boats irrecoverably wrecked, 
the other was removed to Cook’s River for 
safety. But the party found no fish, as 
they had been led to expect. They left 
their powder in the vessel which conveyed 
them out. One of their boats was made a 
total wreck within a month of their reaching 
thecountry. Their dingies were swamped 
in the first week. Mr. Lafone made several 
attempts to carry out Gardiner’s plan, 
which was to send a vessel monthly to 
Tierra del Fuego with beef, and to receive 
a cargo of timber in return. Hesent two 
vessels to Picton Island with provisions in 
March; another in June; butall threefailed 
in obeying his orders ; and when the J. E. 
Davison reached the place with provisions, 
October 22, 1851, it was more than a 
month too late. About the middle of 
April, 1851, Captain Gardiner begins to 
record in his diary, which has been pre- 
served, that ‘‘ they have provisions enough 
to last for two months, but some are very 
low.’’? They had but a flask and a-half 
of powder; their fishing-net was washed 
away. The scurvy broke out among the 
party. They are driven to take refuge in 
a cavern ; but the tide frequently rolls in 
and washes away their stores. On the 
28th of June John Badcock, a Cornish 
fisherman, dies. By July 4 the party have 
been seven weeks on short allowance. 
They greedily eat a {penguin, a shag, a 
half-devoured fish washed upon the shore. 
Six mice are spoken of in the journal as 
dainties. The garden-seeds have been 
used for broth, and are all spent. Mussels 
and limpets are the next resource; and 
then rock-weed is boiled down to a jelly. 
Erwin, a carpenter, and Bryant, another 
Cornish fisherman, die. Two of the party, 
Mr. Williams, the surgeon, and Pearce, a 
third Cornish man, were discovered dead 
at Cook’s River. But Captain Gardiner, 
with Mr. Maidment, had made use of the 
wrecked vessel as a resting-place, and there 
Captain Gardiner probably expired on 
the 6th of September. The last entry 
in his diary is on the 5th of September, 
and in this he mentions that he had not 
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tasted food or water for four days. Mr. 
Maidment the catechist had died a few 
days before. 

Tn pursuance of orders from the Lords 
of the Admiralty, Captain Morshead, in 
H. M. ship Dido, went to ascertain the 
fate of the party; but it was the 17th 
Jan. 1852, before he arrived at Picton 
Island, and the 21st before he discovered 
the remains of Capt. Gardiner. His diary, 
books, and various other articles of pro- 
perty were recovered, and have been 
brought home. 

Captain Morshead remarks, “I will 
offer no opinion on the missionary labours 
of Captain Gardiner and the party, beyond 
it being marked by an earnestness and 
devotion to the cause; but, as a brother 
officer, I beg to record my admiration of 
his conduct in the moment of peril and 
danger ; and his energy and resources 
entitle him to high professional credit. 
At one time I find him surrounded by 
hostile natives, and dreading an attack, 
yet forbearing to fire, and the savages 
awed and subdued by the solemnity of his 
party, kneeling down in prayer. At 
another, having failed to heave off his 
boat, when on the rocks, he digs a channel 
under her, and diverts a freshwater stream 
into it ; and I find him making an anchor 
by filling an old bread cask with stones, 
heading it up, and securing wooden crosses 
over the heads with chain. 

‘* There could not be a doubt as to the 
ultimate success of a mission here, if 
liberally supported, but I venture to ex- 
press a hope that no society will hazard 
another without intrusting their supplies 
to practical men acquainted with com- 
mercial affairs, who would have seen at a 
glance the hopeless improbability of any 
ship not chartered for the occasion sailing 
out of her way, breaking her articles, and 
forfeiting her insurance for the freightage 
of a few stores from the Falkland Islands. 

** Picton Island was well chosen, and 
Banner Cove a beautiful anchorage. Leav- 
ing the stores at the Falklands was a mis- 
take. Captain Gardiner and the Society 
in all other respects seem to have managed 
very well under the circumstances.”’ 

It is but just, however, to add that the 
stores were consigned to the Falkland 
Islands not by choice but from necessity ; 
and it will be seen from the foregoing nar- 
rative that the party expected supplies 
from another quarter, but that the re- 
peated attempts made to relieve them from 
Montevideo failed of success. 

It is further due to the deceased to say 
that he did not in the slightest degree dis- 
guise the perils of the undertaking from 
those who accompanied him, and, more- 
over, that those brave men never up- 
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braided him with their sufferings, but bore 
them all with uncomplaining fortitude. 
Survivors will judge of the propriety of 
these undertakings according to their va- 
rious ideas of what is wise and right ; but 
no one can doubt the disinterestedness 
and generosity of spirit which they exhibit, 
nor suppose that the actors in such events 
can look back from another world with re- 
regret for the privations which they endured. 
Captain Gardiner married, first, in July 
1823, Julia Susanna, second daughter of 
John Reade, esq. of Ipsden House, co. 
Oxford ; she died May 23, 1834, leaving 
issue ; and secondly, Oct. 7, 1836, Eliza- 
beth-Lydia, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
E. G. Marsh, minister of Hampstead 
Chapel, now Vicar of Aylesford, Kent. 





Lieut. B. WortutneTon, R.N. 

Feb.18. At Dover, Benjamin Worth- 
ington, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

Mr. Worthington entered the royal 
navy Jan. 18, 1804, as midshipman on 
board the Utrecht 64, stationed in the 
Downs. He was afterwards employed for 
eleven years on full pay in several ships 
on the Home, West India, and Mediter- 
ranean stations, and in the Dromedary 
store-ship he circumnavigated the globe. 
He acted as Lieutenant in the Briseis 
sloop ; and on the 2d Feb. 1813 received 
his commission to the Swiftsure 74, from 
which in the following month he was re- 
moved to the Ajax of the same force, in 
which he assisted in the siege of St. Se- 
bastian, and at the capture of the Alcyon 
corvette of 16 guns. He was placed on 
half-pay Nov. 23, 1814. 

Mr. Worthington took much interest 
in nautical engineering. He published a 
work on the improvement of Dover har- 
bour, and an Hydrographic map showing 
the railway communications from London 
to the ports of Dover, Folkestone, &c. for 
which the South-Eastern Company re- 
warded him with a cheque for a hundred 
guineas. Mr. Worthington also produced 
a model of a safety beacon for the Goodwin 
Sands, and several other works of the kind. 





GrorGe THoRNHILL, Ese. M.P. 

May 19. At Diddington, Huntingdon- 
shire, in his 69th year, George Thornhill, 
esq. M.P. for that county. 

Mr. Thornhill was proposed as a second 
Conservative candidate for the county of 
Huntingdon at the general election in the 
year 1837, and the effort proved successful, 
Mr. Rooper, the former Liberal member, 
being defeated, after a poll which termi- 
nated as follows :— 


Edward Fellowes, esq. . 1393 
George Thornhill, esq. . 1332 
John Bonfoy Rooper, esq. 990 
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At the two subsequent general elections 
he was rechosen without opposition. 

‘* By the death of Mr. Thornhill the 
county of Huntingdon has lost one of its 
best men. He was modest by nature, and 
thought humbly of himself; but those 
who had the good fortune to be well ac- 
quainted with him, pronounce that in all 
the relations of private life he was excelled 
by none, and, as a public man, he had the 
sterling qualities of a sound judgment and 
an upright and independent mind. Be- 
loved by his family, he was held in the 
highest respect and esteem by a numerous 
circle of friends. No tenantry ever had a 
better or more liberal landlord. 

“ He was a Tory from conviction ; but 
he was reasonable in his politics, and he 
never changed them. He was first re- 
turned to Parliament to support Sir Robert 
Peel, and supported him until that states- 
man turned his back upon himself and his 
party. Mr. Thornhill represented his na- 
tive county in Parliament fifteen years, 
and, if he never aided the council of the 
nation by eloquence, to which he had no 
pretension, and which he never attempted, 
upon all great questions he was always 
ready to vote, and nobody ever doubted 
the side he would take. Ina word, asa 
public man he was single-minded, honest, 
and consistent, and he has passed away 
from us amid universal regret.’’—(County 
Paper.) ; 

His funeral took place in the retired 
village of Diddington on the 26th May. 
It was a walking funeral, all the family fol- 
lowing the corpse to the grave, in despite 
of the ‘‘pelting of the pitiless storm.’’ 
As the church bell struck twelve, the pro- 
cession began to move from the mansion, 
the tradesmen preceding the bier ; the be- 
reaved widow, with her twelve children, 
and other relatives to the number of nearly 
thirty, following; then many of the tenants 
and domestics. The Rev. Henry Linton, 
Vicar of Diddington, read the funeral 
service. 





Hon. J. C. Tatsot, Q.C. 

May 25. At Brighton, aged 46, the 
Hon. John Chetwynd Talbot, Q.C., At- 
torney-general to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, Recorder of Windsor, a member 
of the Council of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
Deputy High Steward of the University of 
Oxford, and a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple: brother to Earl Talbot. 

Mr. Talbot was born on the 31st May, 
1806, and was the fourth son of Charles- 
Chetwynd second Earl Talbot, by Francis- 
Thomasine, eldest daughter of Charles 
Lambert, esq. of Beau Park, co. Meath. 

He was educated at the Charter House, 
and at Christ church, Oxford, where he 
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graduated B.A. 1827, M.A. 1829. He 
was called to the bar by the Hon. Society 
of the Middle Temple, Nov. 27, 1829, 
and joined the Oxford circuit. He was 
raised to the rank of a Queen’s Counsel 
nearly ten years ago. Previously to his 
being Recorder of Windsor, he was Re- 
corder of Monmouth. 

Mr. Talbot had latterly acquired a lead- 
ing practice before the committees of the 
House of Commons: and the duties which 
thereby devolved upon him had during the 
present session overpowered his strength. 
He had been present in several committees 
on Friday the 20th May, and was induced 
by his friends to go the next day to 
Brighton to recruit. On the Wednesday 
following, when he was expected to re- 
sume his work, news arrived at the House 
that he had died the previous evening, it 
was believed from an affection of the 
heart. On the announcement of this 
melancholy occurrence by Mr. Serjeant 
Wrangham to the Watford Water Com- 
mittee, it was immediately adjourned. It 
is stated that Mr. Talbot’s recent pro- 
fessional receipts had amounted to 15,0007. 
per annum. 

He married, Aug. 30, 1830, the Hon. 
Caroline Jane Stuart-Wortley, daughter 
of James-Archibald first Lord Wharncliffe, 
and sister to the present Lord Wharncliffe 
and the Recorder of London. By that 
lady, who survives him, he has left issue 
two sons, John-Gilbert, born in 1835, and 
Edward-Stewart, born in 1844. 

Mr. Talbot’s body was conveyed for 
interment to the family vault at Ingestre. 

Several of his attached friends, having 
determined to take steps for doing honour 
to his memory, a deputation, headed by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, waited upon Mrs. 
Talbot to ascertain, if possible, her own 
feelings as to the form of the proposed 
memorial; when, finding that the lamented 
deceased had intended to do something to 
mark his gratitude towards the places of 
his education, they agreed that the most 
fitting memorial would be to found two 
Exhibitions, one at Charter House, the 
other at Christ Church. A committee 
has been appointed to carry the object into 
effect, and at their first meeting a thousand 
pounds were subscribed. 





Lespeus CuAs. Humrrey, Esa. Q.C. 

May 11. In his 55th year, Lebbeus 
Charles Humfrey, esq. M.A. of Great 
Queen Street, Westminster, and St. Peter’s, 
Thanet, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel, 
and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Lebbeus Charles Humfrey, LL.B. 
Rector of Laughton in Leicestershire, and 
a Prebendary of Lincoln, who died in 
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1833, by Anna-Maria daughter of John 
Cave Browne, esq. of Stretton en le Field, 
and aunt to Sir John Cave Browne the 
present Baronet. His brother the Rev. 
William Cave Humfrey, is now Rector of 
Laughton. Hisgrandfather Lebbeus Hum- 
frey, esq. of Kibworth Beauchamp, was 
sheriff of Leicestershire in 1771, and 
purchased the manor and advowson of 
Laughton in 1776. 

Mr. Humfrey was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 
1820, M.A. 1823. He was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
June 17, 1823. He selected the Leices- 
tershire and Northamptonshire Sessions, 
and the Midland Circuit, as the field of his 
practice, and very early in his professional 
career gave evidence of the highest talent 
as an advocate. When he first entered 
upon the circuit at Northampton, he was 
highly complimented by Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
one of the judges, for the very clever 
manner in which he cross-examined a 
witness ; and as Sir Vicary himself, when 
at the bar, was considered unequalled in 
that department at the Old Bailey, the 
circumstance had the effect of bringing 
him into repute as a barrister. In his 
more mature years, Mr. Humfrey fully 
sustained his early reputation, was en- 

ed in almost every cause, and became 
the leader of his circuit. In criminal 
cases, when specially retained, Mr. Hum- 
frey was perhaps the most eminent bar- 
rister of the day. His name will also be 
familiar to the public as the Counsel to 
the Times newspaper. He was advanced 
. to the rank of Queen’s Counsel about the 
year 1846. 

In politics he was a Conservative, but 
his endeavours to obtain a seat in Parlia- 
ment were always unsuccessful. In 1844 
he attempted to wrest the representa- 
tion of Woodstock from the heir of the 
house of Blenheim; and a disagreeable 
rencontre on that occasion led to legal 
proceedings being taken against him by 
the Duke of Marlborough, but in which 
the latter was unsuccessful. 

At the last general election in 1847 Mr. 
Humfrey contested the borough of North- 
ampton, but the former members were re- 
turned, the poll terminating as follows :— 


Raikes Currie,esq. . . . 898 
Rt. Hon. R. Vernon Smith 840 
Lebbeus C. Humfrey, esq. . 606 
Dr. Epps (a Chartist) 140 


On a vacancy which occurred at Lincoln 
in the March following, he became a 
candidate for that city, and was defeated 
only by two votes, Mr. T. B. Hobhouse 
polling 552. 

— was distinguished by a 
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clear and powerful understanding, and,— 
though suffering always under a nervous 
bodily excitement,—by a very pleasing and 
effective eloquence. His manner was per- 
fectly natural and unstudied, and no man 
was more successful in obtaining a verdict 
for his client. He was considered towards 
the close of his life to be making upwards 
of 60002. a year by his profession. His 
latter days were attended with extreme 
suffering, from a cancer in the lower part 
of the body. In consequence of the de- 
bility thus caused, he was, at the last 
assizes, permitted to address the jury ina 
sitting posture; but his death was not 
anticipated as being so close at hand. He 
has been removed in the height of his pro- 
fessional repute and full vigour of intellect. 

Mr. Humfrey has left several children 
to deplore his loss, and a numerous circle 
of professional friends sincerely lament the 
death of one whose sparkling wit, and 
genuine kindness of disposition, had for 
many years endeared him to them. His 
body was interred beneath the Chapel at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

There is a fine marble bust of Mr. 
Humfrey, by E. H. Baily, R.A. in the 
present exhibition at the Royal Academy. 





Rev. Joun Jones, M.A. (TeGp.) 

May 2. In his 60th year, the Rev. 
John Jones, M.A. Vicar of Nevern, Pem- 
brokeshire, and Prebendary of St. David’s, 
best known by his assumed name of TEG1p. 

Mr. Jones was a native of Bala, Merion- 
ethshire, near which town is a large ex- 
panse of water, called in Welsh Tegid, 
from whence he took his bardic name. 
Having acquired the rudiments of learning 
in the district of his birth, he removed 
for improvement to the grammar school 
at Carmarthen, then kept by the Rev. 
Thomas Price. After remaining there 
some time, he became a member of the 
university of Oxford, and entered at Jesus 
College, and subsequently was of Christ 
Church, where, in course of time, he was 
a chaplain, and at length was appointed 
the Precentor of the Cathedral, and in the 
year 1823 became incumbent of St. Tho- 
mas, in the city of Oxford. 

In 1841 he removed from the univer- 
sity, having succeeded to the vicarage of 
Nevern, in the county of Pembroke, to 
which living he was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor. At this place, his professional 
and literary merits becoming known to his 
diocesan, the Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. 
Thirlwall, he was made by him a prebend- 
ary of the cathedral. 

Asa classical scholar Mr. Jones attained 
considerable eminence, and he acquired a 
proficiency in the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, which is proved by the version 
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of the prophet Isaiah into English, which 
he published from the original, and which 
was greatly commended by Gessenius, of 
the university of Halle, by Ewald. of the 
university of Tubingen, and by many other 
eminent persons. This version he trans- 
lated into Welsh, which, however, he never 
published. 

As a clergyman, the performance of his 
profgssional duties was his delight ; study- 
ing to be approved by all, a conscientious 
minister, and rightly dividing the Word 
of Truth, many of his sermons written in 
Welsh, the language of his parishioners, 
still remain to prove his diligence and 
ability. 

He was of an eminently social disposi- 
tion, became a favourite of every one who 
knew him, and was held in high estima- 
tion by all those who had the happiness 
of his acquaintance. His diocesan having 
become acquainted with his various merits, 
professional, social, and literary, contract- 
ed a close intimacy with him, which con- 
tinued unabated to the close of his life. 

Besides other engagements in his latter 
days, he was occupied in writing, for in- 
sertion in the Haul, a Welsh monthly 
periodical, a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, and three days before his 
decease he sent to the publisher a portion, 
which was incomplete, saying that the re- 
mainder should be forwarded in due time, 
should he be alive; which, as his death 
took place so soon, of course was never 
done. He then complained of great diffi- 
culty of breathing, and said that he could 
scarcely walk without resting at the end of 
every three or four paces. This commu- 
nication was written on the Thursday, and 
on the following Sunday he departed. 

As a Welsh poet his name is lastingly 
endeared to the affections of his fellow- 
countrymen. Foremost in the ranks of 
the bards of his native land, he on several 
occasions carried off prizes at the various 
Eisteddfodau, or literary meetings, by the 
exhibition of his genius and talents for 
composing poetry in his native tongue, and 
invariably his decision as to the merits of 
the compositions of others was received 
with peculiar deference and satisfaction. 
By his decease Wales may be said to have 
lost one of her brightest literary characters, 
and the cause of maintaining in its purity 
the Celtic tongue will miss one of its 
staunchest supporters. 





Tue Rev. Toeyre T. Smitu, M.A. 

May4. At Wymondham, Norfolk, the 
Rev. Theyre Townsend Smith, M.A. Vicar 
of that parish, and an Hon. Canon of 
Norwich. 

He was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830. He was formerly 
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for more than ten years Assistant Preacher 
at the Temple, where his sermons were 
very admirable. 

In 1848 the present Bishop of Ely, Dr. 
Turton, collated him to the vicarage of 
Wymondham, a preferment entirely un- 
expected and unsolicited, made in conse- 
quence of the Bishop’s admiration of Mr. 
Theyre Smith’s excellent discourses as 
Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge. 

Mr. Theyre Smith was at Newhaven in 
Sussex when the exiled King of the French 
landed there in 1849. Louis-Philippe was 
struck with the circumstance that, having 
himself assumed the name of Smith, he 
should be received by a gentleman of that 
name, and took notice of the coincidence. 

Mr. Theyre Smith had published,— 

Sermons preached at the Temple Church 
and before the University of Cambridge, 
during January 1838. 8vo. 

Hulsean Lectures for the year 1839. 
Man’s Responsibility, in reference to his 
Religious Belief, explained and applied. 
1840. 8vo. 

Hulsean Lectures for the year 1840. 

Remarks on the Influence of Tractari- 
anism, or Church Principles so called, in 
promoting secessions to the Church of 
Rome. 1851. 8vo. 





Rev. E. H. Pickerina. 

May 19. At Eton, in his 45th year, the 
Rev. Edward Hayes Pickering, M.A. one 
of the Assistant Masters of the School. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
Edward Rowland Pickering, esq. of Clap- 
ham, Surrey, and grandson of the late 
Mrs. Andree, formerly Pickering, whose 
descent from the baronial family of Um- 
freville (some time earls of Angus) was 
described at the time of her death in our 
Magazine for Aug. 1836. (New Series, 
vol. VI. p. 217.) 

Mr. Pickering was educated on the 
foundation of Eton College. He obtained 
‘« Montem ”’ in the year 1826, but did not 
succeed to a fellowship of King’s, from 
their being no vacancy that year. He kept 
terms as an undergraduate at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. While there he gained 
several prizes for Latin composition, in 
which he was conspicuous for graceful and 
elegant expression. The Bishop of Ely 
(Dr. Sparke) presented him to aFellow- 
ship at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
which he held till his marriage. In Jan. 
1830 he was appointed an assistant-master 
at Eton, by the late Rev. C. Yonge, who 
then filled the office of lower master. 

Mr. Pickering was a very able and de- 
servedly popular tutor ; he was an accu- 
rate and judicious scholar, remarkable 
rather for soundness of taste and thorough 
appreciation of — literature, than for 
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extent and variety of learning. Abso- 
lutely unselfish, he delighted to befriend 
others. His generosity was only limited 
by his means ; perhaps it sometimes over- 
stepped the bounds of prudence. No one 
was ever so diffident and modest; he 
seemed never to suspect that he was pos- 
sessed of abilities and acquirements. He 
was blessed with singular sweetness of 
temper, so that nothing ruffled the gentle 
serenity of his mind. Ever cheerful, even 
when suffering—and he must, at various pe- 
riods of his life, have suffered much bodily 
pain—affectionate, courteous, gentle, he 
was, in all respects, the model of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. He was held in the 
highest esteem by all ranks—by the scho- 
lars no less than the masters of the school 
of which he was a distinguished ornament, 
and to which his death has occasioned a 
sensible and serious loss. He was re- 
markable for preserving to the last his 
youthful love of manly and athletic exer- 
cises; and he was singularly skilful in 
several of those games for the pursuit of 
which Eton men are conspicuous. He 
rightly judged that active bodily exercises 
give elasticity to the spirits and vigour to 
the understanding. By mixing and taking 
personal interest in the games of the boys, 
he naturally gained their affectionate fa- 
vour, and he had the happy power of pre- 
serving his dignity in the midst of inno- 
cent amusement and wholesome mirth. 
Serious and devout, his piety was equally 
free from superstition and gloom. No 
man ever lived a more blameless, guileless 
life, and his memory is revered by the 
deep and sincere affection of all those— 
and they are many—who enjoyed the hap- 
piness of his acquaintance. 





Scrore B. Davies, Esa. M.A. 

May 24. At Paris, at an advanced age, 
Scrope Berdmore Davies, esq. M.A. Se- 
nior Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge. 

Mr. Davis was educated at Eton, from 
whence he was elected Fellow of King’s. 
He graduated B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809. 
He was the intimate friend of Lord Byron, 
who compliments him in his dedication to 
** Parisina.’? He was almost the last of a 
circle which at one time was the most 
fashionable of London, of which Lord 
Byron, Douglas Kinnaird, Hobhouse, and 
Bickersteth formed one part of the chain, 
and Brummell, Lord Alvanley, and Scrope 
Davies another. The last was remarkable 
for his dexterity and skill at all the athletic 
games. At cricket or tennis he was un- 
conquerable ; and he competed with Lord 
Byronin swimming. Witty, accomplished, 
elegant in mind and manners, he was an 
universal favourite. An unfortunate tide 
of events at Newmarket and at Crockford’s 
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despoiled him of a large portion of his 
property; and as he would not live in 
London upon a scale of less splendour 
than he had been accustomed to, he de- 
termined on a continental life. The in- 
come which he derived from his position 
as a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
enabled him to live in ease and comfort in 
Paris. In his latter days he became eco- 
nomical, almost penurious, and is eup- 
posed to have accumulated a large sum of 
money. 

For some time his constitution had 
evinced marks of decay. On the day 
previous to his dissolution he complained 
of cold, and retired early to his bed. He 
was found on the following morning life- 
less upon the ground; it was evident that 
he had got up in the night, and had 
been seized by something approaching to 
apoplexy. It was imagined that he pos- 
sessed some curious documents relating to 
Lord Byron; but they have not been 
found, nor the ring which the noble lord 
sent on his death-bed by his valet Fletcher, 
and upon which Davies placed much value. 





GrorceE Dottonp, Esa. F.R.S. 

May 13. At Camberwell-terrace North, 
aged 78, George Dollond, esq. F.R.S. and 
Member of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, of both which Societies he was fre- 
quently a Member of the Council. 

His grandfather was John Dollond, esq. 
I.R.S. the celebrated optician and inventor 
of the achromatic telescope, who was born 
in Spitalfields in 1706, of a French re- 
fugee family which came to England on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
He was bred up a silk-weaver ; but, being 
of a philosophical and studious turn of 
mind, he engaged in mathematical pur- 
suits, and constructed sun-dials, &c. He 
afterwards made great proficiency in optics 
and astronomy. 

His eldest son, Peter Dollond, was also 
bred to the silk-weaving business; but, 
having received a good education, and 
gained much information on mathematical 
and philosophical subjects, he commenced 
the business of an optician. In 1752 the 
father joined his son Peter in business, 
was appointed Optician to his Majesty, 
elected F.R.S. 1761, and died in the same 
year. Mr. Peter Dollond carried on the 
business with great success in partnership 
with his younger brother John Dollond, 
who died Nov. 6, 1804; when he admitted 
into the partnership his nephew, then Mr. 
George Huggins (the gentleman now de- 
ceased), who, with the royal permission, 
shortly after took the surname of Dollond. 

His uncle, Mr. Peter Dollond, died in 
1820, at the great age of 90. Of him 
there is a good memoir in the Gentle- 
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man’s Magazine for July 1820, p. 90 ; and 
a portrait in the European Magazine some 
years before. On his death he was suc- 
eeeded by his nephew, Mr. George Dol- 
lond, under whose able management the 
well-known establishment in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard has been continued with in- 
creasing reputation to the present day. 

Mr. Dollond presented a fine marble 
bust of his grandfather, John Dollond, to 
the Royal Society, and it now ornaments 
the staircase of their apartments at Somer- 
set House. He contributed one or more 
papers to the Philosophical Transactions, 
and also to the Transactions of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, of which latter 
body he was one of the original founders. 

Mr. George Dollond was the inventor 
of the instrument called “The Atmos- 
pheric Recorder, or self-registering Ap- 
paratus for the various changes of the 
Barometer, Thermometer, Hygrometer, 
Electrometer, Pluviometer, and Evapo- 
rator, and of the force and direction of 
the Wind.’’ This apparatus he exhibited 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and was 
rewarded by the Council’s Gold Medal. 

Mr. Dollond remained a bachelor ; his 
constant friend and companion being his 
sister, Miss Huggins, an amiable lady, who 
died at his house at Camberwell, Jan. 31, 
1849, aged 77. 

He is succeeded in business by his 
nephew, and able assistant, Mr. George 
Huggins, who, on the 18th June last, 
obtained the royal permission to assume 
the surname of Dollond, instead of Hug- 
gins, as his uncle had done before him 
in 1804, 

The body of the deceased was interred 
in the Norwood Cemetery. 





Mrs. WEst. 


March 25. At Little Bowden, near 
Market Harborough, aged 93, Jane, widow 
of Mr. Thomas West. 

This lady, whose literary compositions 
attained a very considerable share of popu- 
larity in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, gave the following account of her 
parentage to Dr. Percy, the Bishop of 
Dromore, who was much interested in her 
success— 

‘¢ T was born in London, in what is 
now St. Paul’s Coffee House, on the 30th 
of April, 1758, about eight o’clock in the 
evening; the star of Poetry doubtless pre- 
sided: at least I am sure that another 
star, which is generally esteemed synony- 
mous, has hitherto been ‘lord of my as- 
cendant.’ Desborough [in Northampton- 
shire] has, however, the honour of being 
the mother of my muse; for my father 
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removed there when I was about eleven 
years old, and I soon after began to make 
acrostics. Self-instructed, the history of 
my early attempts would divert you. I 
berhymed the seven first chapters of the 
Acts at 13; I read Martin’s Philosophy 
soon after, and composed an astronomic 
poem. Pope’s Homer inspired me with 
the epic strain at 16; and I sung (or 
rather howled) the glories of Caractacus. 
The catalogue of my compositions pre- 
vious to my attaining 20 would be formid- 
able. Thousands of lines flowed in very 
easy measure; I scorned correction, and 
never blotted. 

“Like most of my friends, I perceive 
your Lordship thinks that I had better 
adhere to my fictitious narratives: but I 
feel that in writing the ‘Tale of the 
Times,’ I exerted all my strength, It was 
the result of much forethought, of much 
investigation. Several circumstances have 
since happened which have depressed my 
powers; and it is not easy to begin a 
work with a presentiment that it will fail, 

# * 


‘« My first novel of § Maria Williams’ 
was a trial of my strength, and published 
in disguise. I have been very ill used by 
the man to whom [ sold it, Lane, The 
errors of the press absolutely disguise the 
work. Whatever blunders fell from my 
pen, I am certain the literary friend who 
revised my manuscript suffered none to 
remain,”’ 

In the same letter she had previously 
stated— 

‘¢ The same misfortune (want of leisure) 
which has prevented me from indulging 
in the retrospect of our old minstrels, has 
retarded the progress of the work which 
I announced to your Lordship. My 
season for study and composition (if I 
may use those terms without being thought 
to pasquinade them) is winter. I am en- 
gaged in the duties of active life, and to 
those duties my pleasures ever have been 
subservient. You noticed my pile of 
stockings; they were not affectedly intro- 
duced. My needle always claims the pre- 
eminence of my pen. I hate the name of 
‘ rhyming slattern.’ ”’ 

This was written in the year.1800, and 
in the postscript to the same letter Mrs. 
West stated that she had ‘lately been a 
frequent contributor to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” (Nichols’s Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. viii. p. 331.) 

The letter from which we have quoted 
was in answer to one from Bishop Percy, 
dated at Brighton, in which he had be- 
stowed the following very warm praise 
upon the lady :— 
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“Your Poems afforded me an enter- 
tainment of a superior kind indeed. Your 
‘ Odes on Poetry ’ are of the first-rate ex- 
cellence ; nor could I read them without 
emotions which I have seldom experi- 
enced. They are sublime, animated, rich 
in imagery, and, what I could scarce have 
expected from a lady’s pen, learned. 

‘* As for your excellent moral fictions, I 
have been reading them with no common 
interest. They have the entire possession 
of this first of watering-places. Here are 
three circulating libraries, and the demand 
for your novels is very great in them all. 
In the shop where I have been waiting 
for my turn in your ‘ Tale of the Times,’ 
I was told there were three sets; nor was 
it till last night that I could procure the 
first volume of one of them, although the 
season is scarce here begun.”’ 

It was some twenty years before this, 
that Mrs. West had first appeared as an 
author. She had married Mr. Thomas 
West, a yeoman farmer at Little Bowden, 
a relative of Admiral West, distinguished 
by his share in the relief of Minorca in 
1756, and also of Gilbert West, author of 
the treatise on the Resurrection; and 
whose maternal ancestors constituted an 
unbroken chain of Rectors of Little Bow- 
den for above 150 years. He diedin Jan. 
1823, in his 67th year, and his character, 
drawn by her own pen, was then given in 
our Obituary ; as in that for Dec. 1821, 
was that of her youngest son Edward. 
Thomas, the eldest (formerly of Copthall 
Court, London), to whom the letters here- 
after mentioned were addressed, died at 
Northampton, April 1843, aged 59. 


We add a list of Mrs. West’s works :— 


Miscellaneous Poems, Translations, and 
Imitations. 1780. 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Poems, 1786. 4to. 

The Humours of Brighthelmstone. 
1788, 4to. 

Edmund, a Tragedy. 1791. 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Poems, and a Tragedy. 
1791. 8vo. 

A Gossip’s Story, a novel. 1794. Two 
vols. 8vo. 

Elegy on the Death of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke. 1797. 4to. 

A Tale of the Times. 1799. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Poems and Plays. 1799. 2 vols, 12mo. 

The Advantages of Education. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Letters addressed to a Young Man on 
his first entrance into Life, and adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of the present 
times. 1801. 3 vols. 12mo. These letters 
were addressed to her son Thomas. (Re- 
viewed fully in Gent. Mag. for August, 
1801.) 
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The Infidel Father; a novel. 1802. 3 
vols. 12mo. 

Poems and Plays, vols. III. and IV. 
1805. 12mo. 

Letters to a Young Lady [Miss Maun- 
sell], wherein the Duties and Characters 
of Women are considered. 1806. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The Mother; a poem. 1809. feap. 8vo. 

The Refusal; anovel. 1810. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Loyalists; an historical novel. 1812. 
3 vols, 12mo. 

Scriptural Essays, adapted to the Holi- 
days of the Church of England; with 
Meditations on the prescribed Services. 
1817. 2 vols. 12mo. 

In August 1811, we find Mrs. West 
writing to Bishop Percy as follows :— 

“Thave lately been accumulating my 
stores, preparatory to the work I have so 
long meditated, and yesterday wrote about 
twobours of a something of an Introduc- 
tion, which I shall reconsider, and perhaps 
blot out. But I have ever found begin- 
ning a very important step in the business 
of composition. My natural character 
makes me very averse to leaving anything 
half done, so perhaps I may find some 
tolerably favourable ideas; and five bun- 
dred and ninety-eight more hours’ leisure 
to modify, set down, correct, re-arrange 
and re-transcribe them ; for such is the 
process my novels go through, and such 
the time they usually cost me. My two 
standard works, the Letters to T. West 
and Miss Maunsell, were much more la- 
borious. 

“ My work will, I predict, be very se- 
rious. The wings of my gaiety have been 
clipped ; the history of the times I date 
in, and the moral purposes of my work, 
preclude jocularity: beside, in writing of 
a period long past, scenes of humour would 
require that intimate acquaintance with 
the manners and costume of past times, 
which far exceeds my knowledge, or my 
ability of acquisition. My assistants are 
Clarendon, Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography, Walton’s Lives, and Mal- 
colm’s Anecdotes. Mrs. Prudentia Home- 
spun, your Lordship knows, is dead and 
buried. I knew how to manage her calash 
and cane, but what to do with the ruff and 
farthingale I scarce know: however, I will 
attempt it, and will hide my ignorance 
under the prudent caution of avoiding 
minutia.” 

This letter alluded evidently to her novel 
of ‘** The Loyalists.” There are various 
other notices of Mrs. West, together with 
some of his own letters, among the cor- 
respondence of Bishop Percy, in vols. VII. 
and VIII. of the Literary Illustrations. We 
shall, however, on this occasion, confine 
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ourselves to the following opinion ad- 
dressed to the Bishop, by Dr. Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, the Editor of the British 
Poets. 

“I owe your Lordship my particular 
thanks for Mrs. West’s poems, with the 
perusal of which I have been, upon the 
whole, much delighted. They do credit 
to the genius, taste, piety, and benevolence 
of the amiable‘and elegant writer. They 
do not, in general, possess the spirit and 
elevation of the higher poetry; but they 
abound in tender, interesting, and moral 
sentiments, elegantly expressed in easy 
numbers, and adorned with pleasing ima- 
gery. In some instances, as in the Ode 
to Poetry, she soars far above mediocrity, 
and approaches to sublimity. I am inte- 
rested in Mrs. West as a wife, a mother, 
and a friend. She is little known here; 
but the domestic sketches your Lordship 
has sent me have been eagerly circulated 
among my friends, and I have frequently 
had the pleasure to introduce her ingenious, 
chaste, and elegant volumes into the col- 
lections of persons of taste and virtue. 
Her novels are more generally read and 
admired.’’ (Sept. 14, 1800.) 

Mrs. West’s productions were reviewed 
in several instances by the British Critic, 
and in that periodical for Nov. 1801 is “a 
very satisfactory account of her person, 
character, and family,’’ written, we have 
reason to believe, by the Bishop of Dro- 
more. 





Mr. WittiaM Berry. 

July 2, 1851. At the residence of his 
son, Spencer-place, Brixton, in his 77th 
year, Mr. William Berry of Kennington, 
having survived his wife only two months. 

Mr. Berry was the author, or compiler, 
of several works, chiefly on heraldry, of 
which we append some particulars :— 

‘An Introduction to Heraldry, con- 
taining the Rudiments of the Science in 
General, and other necessary particulars 
connected with the subject. 1810.” 4to. 
In the title-page to this book he styled 
himself “ fifteen years clerk to the Register 
of the College of Arms.” 

‘* History of the Island of Guernsey, 
from the remotest period of antiquity to 
the year 1814, with particulars of the 
neighbouring Islands of Alderney, Sark, 
and Jersey. Compiled from the collec- 
tions of the late Henry Budd, esq. his 
Majesty’s Receiver, and more’than thirty 
years resident in that island, as well as 
from authentic documents, &c. 1815.’’ 
dto. (price 3/. 3s.) 

‘* Genealogia Antiqua; or Mythological 
and Classical Fables. 1816.’’ fol. 

‘* Encyclopedia Heraldica, or a Com- 
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plete Dictionary of Heraldry,’’ published 
in Monthly Parts from 1824 to 1828, and 
forming four quarto volumes, without date 
in the titles. 

“ A Genealogical Peerage of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,’’ in folio, Nos. 
1—4, and left imperfect. 

“ County Genealogies,’’ commenced in 
1829. By this work the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was brought into a disagreeable 
collision with Mr. Berry. The first por- 
tion, relating to the County of Kent, was 
reviewed by a distinguished genealogical 
critic inour Magazine for August 1829 ; and 
shortly afterthe proprietors received notice 
of an action for libel. The chief offence al- 
leged was that we had declared that Mr. 
Berry had wrongfully assumed in his title- 
page the designation of ‘‘ late and for fif- 
teen years Registering Clerk in the College 
of Arms.’’ . The trial took place in the 
court of King’s Bench on the Ist Nov. 
1830, before Lord Tenterden and a special 
jury. Mr. Brougham (shortly afterwards 
Lord Chancellor) stated the case for the 
plaintiff, and the Attorney-General (the 
late Lord Abinger) conducted the defence. 
The result proved that Mr. Berry’s allega- 
tion was groundless: inasmuch as the 
college had no such officer as a Registering 
Clerk, and Mr. Berry had been merely a 
writing clerk in the private employ of two 
of its members. Mr. Berry was con- 
sequently nonsuited. A full report of this 
trial—which is not unamusing from the 
sparring on literary matters which took 
place between the two very eminent coun- 
sel—will be found in our Magazine for 
Nov. 1830. 

As compilations principally from the 
Heralds’ Visitations, which had not pre- 
viously been printed, Berry’s County Ge- 
nealogies are useful books for reference, 
though not to be depended upon for per- 
fect accuracy either in the statement of 
facts, or even in transcription. Some 
glaring proofs of this with regard to the 
Kent volume will be seen in an article 
following our report of the trial. The 
volumes containing the families of Kent 
and Sussex were completed in 1830, and 
those of Hampshire, in a corresponding 
volume, in 1833. Mr. Berry afterwards 
produced those of Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Surrey, in one volume, in 1837; 
those of Essex, without date, but in 1839; 
and those of Hertfordshire, also without 
date, in 1842. These three latter volumes 
were printed by means of lithography. 





Genera Artruur O’Connor. 
April 25, At his residence, the Chateau 
de Bignon, near Nemours, (Seine et 
Marne,) aged 89, General Arthur O’Con- 
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nor, one of the prominent actors in the 
Irish rebellion of 1798. 

He was a member of a family of con- 
siderable eminence in the county of Cork; 
its fortunes having been founded by his 
great-grandfather Daniel Conner, a mer- 
chant in Bandon. His grandfather, Wil- 
liam, built Connerville house in that 
county in 1727, and was M.P. for Bandon 
in 1765. His wife was Anne Bernard, of 
the family of the present Earl of Bandon. 
Arthur was the fifth and youngest son of 
Roger Conner, of Connerville, by Anne 
Longfield, sister to Lord Longueville. His 
elder brother Roger, of Connerville, was 
like himself, distinguished by his ‘‘ pa- 
triotism ”’ and political ‘ sufferings ;’’* 
and was the father of Feargus-Edward 
O’Connor, of recent unfortunate noto- 
riety, who was M.P. for the co. Cork in 
1832, and subsequently for Nottingham. 
The two brothers, Roger and Arthur, 
adopted the surname of O’Connor, (in- 
stead of Conner,) in accordance with a 
family tradition that it had been discon- 
tinued by an ancestor to escape the perse- 
cution of the English Government; but 
their example has not been followed by 
their nephew Mr. John Conner, the pre- 
sent head of the family; nor does he, or 
any member of the family, reside at the 
mansion of Connerville, which is much 
dilapidated. He lives at Maneh, near 
Dunmanway. 

Arthur was called to the Irish bar in 
Michaelmas term 1788. He was the 
favourite nephew of Lord Longueville, by 
whom he was returned to the Irish par- 
liament for the borough of Philipstown 
in 1790; and he had previously, through 
his uncle’s liberality, been enabled to 
make the European tour usual to young 
men of rank and fortune, in company 
with Mr. Standish O’Grady and that gen- 
tleman’s brother-in-law Mr. Waller, of 
Castletown, co. Limerick. O’Grady sub- 
sequently became Lord Chief Baron and 
Viscount Guillamore, and when Arthur 
O’Connor returned to his native country 
in 1834 he paid a long visit to him in re- 
newal of old acquaintance. 

In the year 1795 Arthur O’Connor 
seriously offended his uncle Lord Longue- 
ville by a violent and inflammatory speech 
in parliament, which he made in favour of 
‘Catholic Emancipation.”” This led not 
merely to the loss of his seat, but event- 

* Roger was apprehended in 1798 under 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, on 
the charge of having connived at the de- 
scent of the French under Humbert, and 
he was detained a prisoner for eighteen 
months in Fort St. George. 
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ually to his being disinherited—no incon- 
siderable sacrifice, for the Longueville 
estates were worth 10,000/. a-year, They 
were afterwards left to the Longfield 
family in various divisions. , 

Meanwhile, O’Connor became an active 
member of the United Irishmen, and one 
of the five who constituted their Directory. 
In Nov. 1796 he was apprehended by the 
Government on a charge of high treason, 
and committed to the Castle of Dublin, 
but shortly after discharged for want of 
sufficient proof. It was in the following 
month that the French descent was made 
under the command of General Hoche ; 
after its failure he went with another 
member of the Directory to the conti- 
nent, and had an interview with Hoche at 
Frankfort. After his return he was 
arrested at Margate, on the 28th Feb. 
1798, together with James O’Coigly, a 
priest, Binns, and another. They were 
tried at the Maidstone assizes in the April 
following, where O’Coigly was found 
guilty, and he was executed at Penenden 
Heath on Thursday, the 7th June. 
O’Connor was acquitted on this charge, 
but detained on a warrant from the Duke 
of Portland. Some of his friends there- 
upon formed a scheme to effect his escape; 
and the Earl of Thanet and Mr. Robert 
Ferguson were afterwards tried and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for having aided 
in the attempt. Mr. O’Connor was sent 
over to Ireland, where he remained for 
some time in custody, but in consequence 
of a negociation with the Government he 
and his friends made a disclosure of their 
plans and were allowed to retire to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. O’Connor took up his residence in 
France; where, in 1204, the First Consul 
gave him the rank of Lieutenant-General, 
and he was afterwards promoted to that of 
General of Division. 

About the year 1809 he married Malle. 
de Condorcet, daughter of the distin- 
guished mathematician, the Marquis de 
Condorcet, and niece by her mother to 
Marshal Grouchy, to whom Napoleon im- 
puted the disaster of Waterloo. Her 
father, at his death in 1805, had left her 
a child of five years. He was intimate 
with all the persons who used to meet at 
the house of Mme. Helvetius, and after- 
wards at M. de Tracy’s; and he is said to 
have been the editor of an edition of Con- 
dorcet’s works, which appears to have been 
that of 1804, 

He was also the author of— 

Letters to the Earl of Carlisle in reply 
to Earl FitzWilliam’s two Letters on the 
State of Ireland. 1795. 8vo. 

Letters to Earl Camden, 1798, 
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The Present State of Great Britain. 
1804, 

He was for some time one of the con- 
ductors of The Argus, an English journal 
published at Paris; and in 1830 he pub- 
lished under his assumed name of Con- 
dorcet O’Connor a volume against the 
French dethroned family, and monarchi- 
cal system generally, the style of which 
was corrected by his wife. In his earlier 
days, while as yet uncondemned, though 
well known to be engaged in the Rebel- 
lion, he was a principal contributor to 
The Press, a most violent anti-Anglican 
journal. 

In 1834, by permission of the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey, General O’Connor 
revisited Cork, with the view of disposing 
of his inherited and not confiscated pro- 
perty, in order to invest the produce in 
France. He thereupon purchased from 
the heirs of Mirabeau the chateau of 
Bignon (the birthplace of that great 
orator,) in which his death has taken 
place. He had previously for sixteen 
years occupied apartments at Paris in the 
house of the eminent bibliographer, book- 
seller, and printer, Mons. Renouard, in the 
Rue de Tournon, leading to the Luxem- 
bourg. 

When at Cork General O’Connor in- 
formed our old correspondent Mr. Roche, 
of that city, that he was preparing a nar- 
rative of the events of his life. No such 
work has hitherto been published; but, if 
in existence, it cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. 

Madame Condorcet O'Connor survives 
her husband. Their only child, Daniel, 
died about two years ago, leaving two 
children by his wife, a French lady. 





JAcQuES PRADIER. 

June 5. Aged 56, Jacques Pradier, the 
most distinguished sculptor of France. 

Pradier was born of a respectable family 
of artists, of limited means, at’Geneva, on 
Jan. 3, 1796. His strong inclination for 
sculpture manifested itself when he was 
but ten years old; and at fifteen he was 
distinguished by his fine taste and talent 
for observation of nature. About the year 
1811, M. Denon, President of the French 
Institute, visited Geneva, and heard of the 
juvenile artist, who was in a few days 
placed under the eminent French sculp- 
tor Lernot. In 1812 he was a compe- 
titor for the great prize of Rome, given 
by the French Government, but failed to 
obtain it, because the work he executed 
exceeded the required dimensions; he, 
however, obtained a gold medal instead. 
The next year he carried off the grand 
prize, and went to Rome to study for five 
years. He there executed several works 
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which were much admired. In 1819 he 
settled in Paris, and his fame rose rapidly. 
In 1827 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and in 1828 was 
appointed an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. In addition to his vast talent, 
he was possessed of extraordinary facility, 
and his works are remarkably numerous. 
Amongst the principal may be mentioned, 
a Saint Peter, in the church of Saint Sul- 
pice ; Saint Andrew and Saint Augustin, 
in the church of Saint Roch ; one of the 
basso-relievos of the triumphal arch of the 
Place du Carrousel; a monument of the 
Duc de Berri, at Versailles; a Venus 
and a Psyche, in the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg; Prometheus and Phidias, at the 
Tuilleries; the figures of Fame on the Arc 
de l’Etoile; a Marriage of the Virgin, at 
the Madeleine ; twelve colossal Victories 
on Napoleon’s tomb at the Invalides ; a 
group of the Three Graces, in the prin- 
cipal saloon at Versailles; Jesus Christ 
lying Dead on the Knees of the Virgin, 
at Toulon; a statue of Rousseau, at Ge- 
neva; a Christ on the Cross, of gigantic 
size, in Russia; Pandora, purchased by 
the Queen of England; a Young Hunt- 
ress ; a Satyr and Bacchante ; Hebe giving 
Water to Jupiter’s Eagle; a Sappho, 
in silver, of great beauty; and a host of 
groups, and busts, statues and statuettes, 
in marble, plaster, and bronze. He pos- 
sessed great originality, and combined 
boldness with remarkable chasteness and 
elegance. In the Exhibition now open at 
Paris he had a statue of Sappho, and he 
had several important works on hand. 

Pradier had gone with his daughter, his 
pupils, and some friends, to take a stroll 
in the country, a few miles from Paris, 
when, after walking a little time, he stag- 
gered and fell. He was conveyed to the 
nearest house, and medical assistance was 
procured ; but he had been attacked with 
apoplexy, and in a few hours he was dead. 

His funeral took place, with much pomp 
and solemnity, at Pére la Chaise. Many 
of the most distinguished artists and lite- 
rary men of Paris were present. General 
Roguet, aide-de-camp of the President, 
attended in one of Louis Napoleon’s car- 
riages. The pall-bearers were, M. Raoul- 
Rochette, Perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts, M. Romieu, Di- 
recteur des Beaux Arts, and MM. Petitot 
and Caristie, members of the Institute, of 
the sections of sculpture and architecture. 
M. Pradier’s son, and relatives, with his 
pupils and workmen, surrounded the grave. 
Speeches were delivered by MM. Raoul- 
Rochette, Dumont, Mery, and Etex. The 
religious services were conducted by the 
Protestant pastor Coquerel. 
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Joun Howarp Payne, Esa. 

At Tunis, the seat of his consulate in 
Africa, John Howard Payne, the American 
actor and dramatic author. 

He was born in the city of New York, 
June 9, 1792. His father removing to 
Boston, some address which the son de- 
livered on a public occasion from the stage 
is said to have fixed in the boy a love for 
the drama. It must have been a very early 
appearance, for in his thirteenth year he 
was at New York again, a clerk in a count- 
ing-house, and editor of a weekly paper, 
the ‘‘ Thespian Mirror.’’ 

In emulation of Master Betty, he made 
his debut as a ‘‘ youthful Roscius ”’ in his 
sixteenth year, in 1809, at the Park The- 
atre, New York, as Young Norval. His 
small size and handsome face suggested a 
still more youthful personage. His talent 
for recitation in private circles had been 
previously recognised in Philadelphia. He 
next appeared in Boston, and in the spring 
of the same year played a second engage- 
ment in New York, acting Hastings, Oc- 
tavian, Frederick Fribourg, Rolla, Edgar, 
and Hamlet. In 1812 or 1813 he came 
to England, and appeared successfully at 
Drury Lane in his twenty-first year. 
The painter West interested himself in 
his success, and pronounced his ‘action on 
the stage graceful, and his voice fine. He 
also played in the provinces and in Ireland 
with success. 

His London career produced a host of 
dramas, chiefly, if not altogether, adapta- 
tions or translations from the French, 
“©The Lancers,’’ ‘“ Oswali of Athens,’’ 
‘¢ Peter Smink, or Which is the Miller ?’’ 
“ Therese,’”’?’ “’T was I,’’ “ Adeline,’’ 
* Ali Pacha,” ‘ Clari,” “ King Charles 
II.”’ &c. Charles Kemble frequently 
acted in the last. The universal air of 
‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ which gives Payne 
ahold upon the affections of the world, 
occurs in “ Clari, or the Maid of Milan.’’ 

Brutus, a popular stage-play in America, 
is an adaptation by Payne from the works 
of previous writers, among others Nat Lee. 
He announced his method to be “ the 
adoption of the conceptions and language 
of his predecessors, wherever they seemed 
likely to strengthen the plan which he had 
prescribed for himself.’’ The Quarterly 
Review of 1820 had some severe comments 
on this production. 

When Mr. Payne returned to America 
some fifteen or twenty years since, he 
issued a prospectus of a magnificent maga- 
zine, to include the literature of the Old 
and New worlds—under the fanciful melo- 
dramatic title of ‘‘ Jam-jeham-nema,”’ 
some pretty conceit of an oriental gem. 
He expended considerable energy on this 
affair, but it never came to publication. 

13 
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He was a contributor to the early volumes 
of the Democratic Review of some gos- 
siping sketches of East Hampton, L. I. 
His various literary plans and devices 
would doubtless afford much anecdote for 
his biography. 

He afterwards received the post of 
United States Consul to Tunis, a position 
from which he was recalled, but subse- 
quently restored some two years since— 
and which he held at the time of his death. 

Payne, it is well known, preserved a 
great mass of books and papers, which 
from his varied foreign and American 
career must afford much matter of interest. 
He talked, at one time, of publishing his 
Autobiography or Recollections. _ He was 
a correspondent of Charles Lamb and 
Coleridge, whose letters he had preserved 
and bound. He was much endeared to 
his circle of personal friends. His frame 
was delicate, and bore the marks of ill- 
health, when he left New York on his 
return to Africa—New York Literary 
World. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 15. At Hayes Common, near Bromley, 
Kent, aged 62, the Rev. Clement Strong, Rector of 
Gedney, Lincolnshire (1824), a sinecure benefice. 
He was the second son of Clement Samuel Strong, 
esq. by Anne, dau. of Robert Streatfeild, esq. He 
was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1819. He 
married Catherine Bridget, second daughter of 
Vincent Hilton Biscoe, esq. of Hookwood, Surrey ; 
and has left issue. 

April 16. At Rangoon, aged 36, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Turner Baker, B.A. Chaplain of H.M.S. Fox. 
He died of cholera, taken during his unremitting 
attentions to the sick and wounded in the opera- 
tions at Martaban and Rangoon. He was formerly 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1838. In 
1840, when Curate of Trinity church, Maidstone, 
he married Ellen-Wood, dau. of the Rev. George 
Davey, B.A. Minister of St. Peter’s church in that 
town. 

May 4. At Bradford, Yorkshire, aged 57, the 
Rey. William Sherwood, M.A, Perp. Curate of St. 
James’s in that town (1842), He was formerly a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy; and graduated at 
Cambridge as a member of St. Catharine’s hall, 
B.A. 1837, M.A, 1843. 

May 8. At the rectory, Lydiard Tregoze, Wilts, 
the Rev. Z/enry Benson Fendall, Curate of that 
parish ; B.A. of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge. 

May 9. Aged 69, the Rey. William Thomas, 
Vicar of Loppington, Shropshire. 

At Huntsham Court, Devonshire, aged 88, the 
Rev. Edward Berkeley Troyte, D.C.L. Rector of 
Huntsham, and of Packington, Somerset, to both 
which livings he was instituted in 1787. He was 
of Oriel college, Oxford, B. and D.C.L. 1796. He 
was the last of his family, and it is stated that his 
estates, worth 7,000/. a-year, are bequeathed to 
Arthur H. D. Acland, esq. second son of Sir Tho- 
mas Dyke Acland,—who is to take the name of 
Troyte. Dr. Troyte has left a legacy of 2000/7. to 
the Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

May 10. At Hastings, the Rev. Robert Heath, 
M.A. Rector of Saddington, Leicestershire, to 
which he was presented by the Lord Chancellor in 
1829, and Chaplain to the London Orphan Asylum, 
Clapton. 

May 11. Accidentally drowned at Helstone, 
Cornwall, aged 36, the Rey. James Henry Scuda- 
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more Burr, Priest-Vicar of Exeter cathedral. He 
was the younger son of Lieut.-Gen. Daniel Burr, 
of the East India Company’s service, by his second 
wife Mary, dau. and heiress of James Davis, esq. 
of Chepstow, and coheiress of Frances Dowager 
Duchess of Norfolk, being a descendant of John 
Higford, esq. who married a sister of John Lord 
Scudamore of Home Lacy. Hence his name of 
Scudamore. He was of Christ church, Oxford, 
B.A. 1831, M.A. 1838. He has left a widow. 

Aged 63, the Rev. Francis Faris, Rector of 
Donard, co. Wicklow. e 

May 12. Aged 30, the Rev. John Barnard Dodd, 
B.A. late of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge. 

At Burntwood, near Lichfield, the Rev. R. 
Errington, Perpetual Curate of Burntwood and 
Hammerwich. He fell from a pear-tree growing 
against the wall of his house, whilst removing 
some sparrows’ nests, having incautiously left the 
ladder, and stepped upon a bough which gave way. 
His neck was broken, and his death resulted im- 
— He has left a widow and three chil- 

ren. 

At Hutton hall, Preston, Lanc. aged 72, the 
Rev. Robert Atherton Rawstorne, Perp. Curate of 
Penwortham and Longton, and Rector of South 
Thoresby, Linc. He was of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, and was for twenty- 
four years Rector of Warrington, to which he was 
instituted in 1807, to South Thoresby in the same 
year, and to Penwortham in 1831. He was the 
third and youngest son of Lawrence Rawstorne, 
esq. of Newhall and Hutton, High Sheriff of Lan- 
cashire in 1776, by Elizabeth-Goldsmith-Atherton, 
dau. of Robert Gwillym, esq. of Bewsey and 
Atherton, by Elizabeth, dau. and heir of John 
Atherton, esq. of Atherton. He married his cousin 
Mary, eldest daughter of Richard Gwillym, esq. 
of Bewsey, and had issue one son and three daugh- 
ters. She died at Ventnor, I.W. Dec. 20, 1841. 

May 13. Aged 33, the Rev. John Ball Chalker, 
late Curate of Ivybridge, Devon. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1843, M.A. 1847. 

At East Kirkby, Lincolnshire, aged 63, the Rev. 
Henry Dawson, B.D. Perp. Curate of Eastville 
and Midville, in the same county, and Curate of 
East Kirkby. 

At Newdigate, Surrey, aged 71, the Rev. John 
Young, LL.D. Rector of that parish. 

May 15. Aged 43, the Rev. Wm. J. Fancourt, 
Perp. Curate of St. Mary’s, Barnard’s Green, Wore. 
He has left a widow and seven children. 

May \6. Aged 60, the Rev. Thomas Payne, 
Perp. Curate of Trinity church, Weymouth (18..). 
He was appointed Chaplain of the Weymouth 
Union Workhouse in 1839. 

May 21, The Rey. William Robert Meade, Rector 
of Kinsale. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Sept. 19. Whilst bathing at Bhooj, India, aged 
21, Edward Tracy, Bombay Art. eldest son of the 
late Martin Tracy, esq. of Stoke Newington, great- 
grandson of the Hon. Robert Tracy. 

Dec. 13. Aged 69, Mary, wife of William Hib- 
bert, esq. of Chorlton-upon-Medlock, co. Lane, 
She was the only surviving daughter of the late 
Henry Forshaw, of Liverpool, by Helen, dau. of 
the late Rev. Joseph Valentine, of Warton, in the 
same county. 

Jan. 29. On his passage from Canton, aged 22, 
Richard-Julian, third son of Mr. D. Jackson, of 
Salisbury, solicitor. 

Jan. 31. At Hobart Town, Gamaliel Butler, 
esq. solicitor, formerly of London. 

Feb. 23. At Croydon, in his 72d year, Mr. John 
Blake, auctioneer, one of the most useful men in 
that town. The Board of Guardians of the Croy- 
don Union have recorded on their minutes the 
sense they entertain of their loss in him as one of 
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their earliest and most influential members, “a 
social honest man, a discriminating administrator 
of the union, the guardian and the friend of the 
poor.” Mr. Blake has bequeathed 1000/. to the 
Little Almshouses, to which he had formerly pre- 
sented a piece of land which he bought of the 
Brighton Railway Company for 150/. He also ma- 
terially assisted in the erection of the new church 
of St. Peter’s, and in the purchase of the addi- 
tional parochial burial-ground. He is succeeded 
~) ~ business by his nephew Mr. William John 
ake. 

At Bombay, Brigadier-General James Manson, 
C.B. He had been nearly forty-two years in 
India, and at the time of his death was in com- 
mand of the Scinde division of the army, having 
previously held a similar command at Poona. He 
was present at the storm and capture of the Fort 
of Chya, April 13th, 1811; was severely wounded 
through the knee, when serving with Colonel 
Elrington’s detachment against Pahlunpore and 
Deesa, Oct. 1807; served through the Mahratta 
war of 1817-18, and with the Guzerat division of 
the army of the Deccan, at the siege of Asseerghur, 
March and April, 1819; the attack on Nugger 
Parkur, 25th Feb. 1820; the escalade of Dwarka, 
26th Nov. 1820; and the attack on Meeteallah, Ist 
Feb. 1821. He became Commandant of Artillery, 
16th Feb. 1846. 

Lately. In her 72nd year, at the residence of 
her brother, the Rev. Nathaniel French Bruce, 
D.D. Frances La Roque Bruce, eldest dau. of the 
late Barwick Bruce, M.D. of the island of Barba- 
dos, and of Gartlet, co. Clackmannan, N.B. 

Mr. Henry Filey, late a partner in the firm of 
Bentleys, Wilson, and Fley, printers, Bangor- 
house, Shoe-lane. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Printers’ Pension Sooiety, to the 
funds of which he bequeathed 2507. 

At Petersham, in her 83rd year, Mrs. Alice Mar- 
tin, the last surviving daughter of Josiah Martin, 
esq. Governor of North Carolina at the Declaration 
of American Independence, and niece of Sir 
Henry Martin, the first baronet of that name, of 
Lockinge, Berks. 

March 1. At Florence, aged 52, Edw. Lombe, 
esq. of Melton Hall, near Wymondham, Norfolk. 

March 3. At Grantown, in his 50th year, Mr. 
Donald Gordon, post-runner between Grantown 
and Forres. He was a superior Gaelic scholar ; 
and a contributor in prose and verse to the Gaelic 
Messenger and other publications. Some years 
ago he prepared for the press the songs and other 
productions of John Roy Stewart, with tradi- 
tionary sketches of the most eminent men con- 
nected with Strathspey, but the MS. was unfortu- 
nately lost by a late firm of publishers in Glasgow. 

March 5. At Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, 
Hannah, wife of W. T. Earle, esq. third surviving 
dau. of the late George Ubsdell, esq. 

March 9. At Woolwich, Major-General Richard 
John-James Lacy, Director-General of Artillery, 
and Colonel-Commandant of the 6th Battalion. 
He entered as a Second Lieutenant in 1796, be- 
came a First Lieut. 1798, Captain 1804, a battalion 
Major 1814, a regimental Lieut.-Colonel in 1827, 
Colonel in 1837, and Major-General in 1846. He 
was last appointed Director-General of Artillery, 
Jan. 1, 1849 ; and Colonel-Commandant of the 6th 
Battalion last year. He served in Holland in 
1799, and on the coast of Spain from 1812 to 1814, 
and was present at the battle of Castalla and the 
two sieges of Tarragona. 

March 14. Aged 78, Capt. Hugh Brodie, of 
Helensburgh, near Dumbarton. He served with 
the Royals at the siege of Toulon in 1793, and was 
severely wounded in the right leg. In 1794 he 
served the campaign in Corsica, and was present 
at the storming of the Convention Redoubts, and 
the Capture of the Martello Towers, with the gar- 
rison of St. Florenzo, the capitulation of Bastia, 
the storming of the Mozelle Forts; and before 
Calvi during a siege of fifty-two days. In 1799 he 
served in Holland, and was at the battle on land- 
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ing at Helder in the action of the 10th September. 
He was with Sir James Pulteney’s expedition to 
Ferrol, Vigo, and Cadiz. In 1801 he served the 
Egyptian campaign. In 1803 he went with the 
expedition against St. Lucia, at the storming of 
Morne Fortunee, and capitulation of Tobago. In 
1809 he was in India with the field force in the 
ceded districts, and in 1814 he joined the field 
force under General Doveton. He died greatly 
regretted as a useful member of society, and as a 
devoted churchman. 

March 16. On his passage from Aden to Bom- 
bay, P. C. Wright, Lieut. 29th Bombay N.I. se- 
cond son of the late John Wright, esq. of Wick- 
ham place. 

March \7. At Lyndhurst, Hants. John Frede- 
rick Breton, esq. late of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
As Lieutenant Mr. Breton served in Captain 
Mercer’s Troop at Waterloo, and had three horses 
shot under him, but escaped himself with only a 
few bruises 

March 27. Near Murree, in the Punjab, in cou- 
sequence of wounds received from a tiger two days 
previously, aged 32, Captain Charles Colby, H.M. 
98th Regiment, third surviving son of the late 
John Colby, esq. of Fynone, Pembrokeshire. 

March 28. At George Town, Demerara, Lieut. 
George Bott, R.N. late a stipendiary magistrate of 
that colony. 

March 31. At Barbados, aged 83, Keturali- 
Shephard, wife of William Murray, esq. formerly 
of the civil service. She was the only child of 
Alexander Bruce, M.D. of Edinburgh (who died 
before her birth), by Dorothy his wife, daughter 
of the Hon. James Shephard, Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, Barbados, and granddaughter 
of the Hon. James Bruce, of Gartlet, co. Clack- 
mannan, grandson of Robert Bruce, esq. of Ken- 
net. She was brought up under the guardianship 
of Mr. John Cleland, of Edinburgh (who had mar- 
ried her great-aunt, Rachael Bruce), and formed 
an early acquintance with his grandson, her se- 
cond cousin, the Rey. John Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. a gentleman whose name will long be re- 
membered as the author of the Scotish Dictionary 
and other works. Mrs. Murray was twice mar- 
ried, first in 1787 to Joseph Devenish, Lieut. R.N. 
who died in 1793, leaving issue a son James Alex- 
ander, Lieut. 53d Regt. killed before Salamanca 
in 1812, and Keturah-Shephard, wife of Alexander 
Gray Davidson, esq. of Limpsfield, Surrey ; se- 
condly, in 1798, to William Murray, esq. by whom 
she had further issue William Murray, Colonel of 
the Barbados Militia, and head of the Colonial 
Bank, who has married Anne, dau. of the Rev. 
John Frere Pilgrim, M.A.; 2. Davidson-Munro, 
died 1 Aug. 1851; 3. Alexander-Bruce, died in 
1815; 4. Dorothy-Bruce, mar. to the Hon. Samuel 
Harman, Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
in Antigua ; 4, Elizabeth-Pilgrim, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sackville Hamilton Berkeley, Colonel of the 
75th Regt. ; and, 5. Williamina. 

April 3. By the explosion of the steam-packet 
Glencoe, at St. Louis, on the Mississipi, aged 33, 
Lieut. William Amphlett, R.N. youngest son of 
the late Rev. Richard Holmden Amphlett, of 
Wychbold, Wore. He entered the service in 1835, 
served as matein the Inconstant 36 and Excellent 
gunnery-ship; was made Lieut. 1844, and ap- 
pointed to the Actzon 26. 

April5. At Hillingdon, Middlesex, Major-Gen. 
James Grant, C.B. Governor of Scarborough 
Castle. He entered the army in 1797. He served 
for five years in India with the 25th, afterwards 
the 22nd Dragoons, and was at the battle of Malla- 
velly, the siege of Seringapatam, and the action 
with Doondia. At the storming of the fort of 
Turnioui he volunteered and led the assault with 
fifty dismounted dragoons; and he took part, 
during the short period of three years, in the cap- 
ture of no less than fifteen fortresses. In 1806, 
during the war in Sicily, he served with the 2Ist 
Fusiliers. From 1807 to 1811 he again served in 
India with the 17th Light Dragoons, On his re- 
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turn to Europe he joined the army under the 
Duke of Wellington, and served with the 18th 
Hussars in the campaign of 1813-14-15, including 
the battles of Toulouse and Waterloo. He was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel by com- 
mission dated the 18th June 1815; was advanced 
to Colonel in 1837, and to Major-General in 1846. 

April8. At Calcutta, aged 28, George Alfred 
Schreiber, Capt. H.M. 70th Regt. and eldest son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Schreiber, of Melton, Suff. 

April 10. At Berthier, in the district of Mon- 
treal, aged 106, Mr. Charles Boucher. He was 
married to three wives, by whom he had in all 
sixty children. He leaves to deplore his loss 
forty-three children, sixty-six grandchildren, thir- 
teen great-grandchildren, twenty-eight nephews, 
seventy grand-nephews, eighteen great-grand- 
nephews, anda large circle of friends, who assisted 
at his funeral. 

April 12, Aged 21, Lieut. Leverton Donaldson, 
Bengal Eng. While gallantly seconding and fol- 
lowing his brave chief, Major Frazer, up the ladder 
at the Whitehorse stockade, Rangoon, he fell 
mortally wounded, and died within two hours 
after in the hospital. 

By a stroke of the sun, on the same service, 
aged 43, brevet Major Augustus Oakes, Director 
of the Madras Art. Depot, and fifth son of the late 
Thomas Oakes, esq. Senior Member of the Council. 

April 14, At Galway, in Ireland, Lieut-Colonel 
George Lennox Davis, C.B. late of the 9th Foot, 
inspecting field ofticer of the Liverpool recruiting 
district. Lieut.-Colonel Davis entered the army 
in 1808 as an Ensign in the 9th Regt. became a 
Lieutenant in 1811, a Captain in 1825, a Major in 
1837, and a Lieut.-Colonel and commanding officer 
of the regiment in 1845. In 1808 he proceeded to 
the Peninsula, where he served until taken pri- 
soner in Jan. 1809, in the retreat of Sir John 
Moore at Lugo, where Ensign Davis was left dan- 
gerously ill. He was detained as a prisoner of war 
in France until 1814. He afterwards served many 
years in India, and in 1842 served the campaign 
in Affghanistan, was present at the forcing of the 
Khyber, the Jugdulluck, the Tezeen, and the Huft 
Kotel passes, and the assault and capture of Ista- 
liff. He also served in the Sutlej campaign, and 
commanded the 9th at the battle of Sobraon, in 
1846. He had received medals for Affghanistan 
and Sobraon, and was in 1846 nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

April 15. At Sierra Leone, Capt. John Julius 
MacDonnell, commanding Her Majesty’s brig 
Crane, second son of the late Col. MacDonnell, 
and grandson of the late Sir John Johnson, Bart. 
He entered the navy in 1816, obtained his first 
commission in 1826, was appointed in 1829 to the 
Winchester 52, flagship of Sir E. G. Colpoys, in 
North America and the West Indies; in 1830 to 
the command of the Firefly schooner, which was 
lost on the West Indian station in 1835; in 1844 
to the Coast Guard; and in 1845 to the Nautilus 
10. He was made Commander 1846 ; and married 
in 1841 Louisa, widow of H. Hyde, esq. of London. 

April 25, At Hermosa, West Teignmouth, aged 
81, John Sweetland, esq. J.P. At the age of 19, 
he was appointed Inspector of the King’s Reve- 
nues at Gibraltar, shortly after became Deputy 
Commissary General, and in the year 1802, Prin- 
cipal Commissary ; a place created especially for 
him, and filled with equal energy and ability for a 
long series of years. On his return to England in 
1813 he settled in his native county, where he was 
a magistrate for 31 years, and during a large por- 
tion of that time was Chairman of the Committee 
of Accounts. He was ever the firm supporter of 
the constitution in Church and State. His funeral 
at West Teignmouth was attended by above one 
hundred of the tradesmen and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. The pall-bearers were Dr. Rich- 
ards, Capt. Reed, Gen. Gardener, Dr. Shapter, 
W. J. Watts, and W. Cosens, esqrs, 

April 26. On her passage to England, Maria, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. James Alexander, C.B. Bengal 
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Horse Art. and only sister of Peter B. Long, esq. 
of Ipswich. 

April 29. At Madeira, aged 16, Elizabeth-Au- 
gusta, second dau. of Major Lloyd, of Exmouth. 

May1. At Demerara, aged 31, Henry John 
Sawyer, barrister-at-law. third son of Charles 
Sawyer, esq. of Heywood, Berkshire. 

May 4, At Villafranca, near Genoa, aged 48, 
the Hon. John Capel Hanbury Tracy, third son 
of Lord Sudeley. 

May 6. At Market Harborough, Ada-Arnold, 
infant daughter of William and Harryette Wart- 
naby. 

May7. At Dublin, aged 87, Lady Fitzgerald, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Augustine Fitzgerald, 
Bart. of Carrigoran, Clare. 

May 8. At Madeira, aged 77, John Lewis, esq. 
late of Oxford-street. 

Hugh Reid, esq. town clerk of Ayr, Scotland. 

At Leamington, aged 80, the Hon. Margaret 
Speirs, relict of Archibald Speirs, esq. of Elders- 
lie, aunt to the Earl of Zetland. She was the 
eldest dau. {of Thomas first Lord Dundas; was 
married in 1794, and left a widow in 1832. 

May 9. At Alveston Field, aged 78, Ann, wife 
of the Rev. William Cantrell, incumbent of 
Thrumpton, Notts. 

May 10. At Bellary, Edward Cockburn Raven- 
shaw, Ist Madras Light Cav. second son of John 
Hurdis Ravenshaw, of Suffield House, Richmond. 

Aged 24. At Keynsham, Clara, youngest dau. 
of the late William Wingrove, esq. surgeon. 

May 11. At Pool House, near Hereford, Han- 
nah, wife of the Rev. Edward Nugent Bree, Vicar 
of All Saints. 

In London, aged 68, Mary-Anne, relict of the 
Rey. Thomas Cole, Vicar of Long Buckby, North- 
amptonshire, and last surviving dau. of the late 
George Freeman, esq. of that place. 

At Chesham, Bucks, aged 76, Mary, relict of 
Thomas Nash, esq. 

At the rectory, Stanton Prior’s, Somerset, Caro- 
line, wife of the Rev. James Phillott. 

Suddenly, Lieut. Peter Stark, R.N. for 22 years 
Government Emigration Agent in Belfast. He 
was the son of a Captain inthearmy. He entered 
the naval service in 1806 on board the Ajax 74, 
and on the destruction of that ship by fire off the 
isle of Tenedos in 1807, was received on board the 
Endymion 40, and was present in the passage of 
the Dardanelles. He was taken prisoner the 
same year, but escaped in 1810; and in 1811 
joined the Warspite 74, and in 1813 the Medway 
74, flag-ship at Portsmouth. In 1814 he was 
made Lieutenant; he afterwards served in the 
Spitfire sloop Grampus 50, Larne 20, and Glasgow 
50, and from 1827 to 1838 on the Coast Guard. 

May 12. At Egton, near Whitby, aged 76, 
John Peckett, esq. He was fifty-four years wood- 
bailiff on the Egton Estate, under R. C. Elwes, esq. 

At Hall Brook, Wonersh, near Guildford, aged 
69, William Street, esq. 

In Parliament-st. in consequence of injuries re- 
ceived by a fall from his horse, aged 25, Robert 
Sutherland, of H.M. 4th Light Dragoons, third son 
of Alexander Robert Sutherland, esq. of Torquay. 

At Edinburgh, William Thomson, M.D. profes- 
sor of the practice of physic in the University of 
Glasgow. 

At Bristol, Eleanora, wife of Lieut.-Col. Wood- 
burn, C.B. and dau. of J. Cleland, esq. 

May 13. In Paris, the Hon. Lady Airey, widow 
of General Sir George Airey, K.C.I. and aunt to 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

At Rome, aged 26, Louisa-Maude, wife of George 
W. Allan, esq. of Toronto, Canada, and dau. of 
the Hon. Chief Justice Robinson. 

At the Citadel, Plymouth, Jessy, wife of Col, 
Calder, Royal Eng. 

At Dorchester, aged 75, Thos, Coombs, sen. esq. 

At Camden-road-villas, aged 30, Caroline-Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. James Joyce Evans, Chaplain to 
the Home and Colonial Training Schools. 
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At the Lodge, Bedford, Nicholas Fitzpatrick, 
esq. M.D. late R.A. 

At Durham, George Griffith, esq. sixth son of 
the late John Griffith, esq. of Durham. 

At New Court, Devon, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Halford, and dau. of the late John Bow- 
den Creswell, esq. She has left 1,0007. each to 
the following charitable institutions: Exeter Dis- 
pensary, West of England Eye Infirmary, West of 
England Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, West 
of England Institution for the Instruction and 
Employment of the Blind, and the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution (London); and (after giving 
specific legacies amounting to 60,000/.) the whole 
residue of her property to the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital, amounting, it is supposed, to nearly 
50,000/.. Her body was interred in the family 
vault at Topsham. 

At Horsham, aged 78, Mary, dau. of the late 
John Holmes, esq. of Arundel. 

At Blackburn, William Henry Morrice, esq. 
brother of Robert Edmund Morrice, esq. of King 
William-st. London. 

At Leven House, Ryde, I.W., aged 80, Frances 
Dorothea Oglander, sister to the late Sir William 
Oglander, Bart. of Nunwell-park, I.W. 

At Bath, aged 72, Nathaniel Wells, of Pierce- 
field, esq. 

At Chapel-field-grove, Norwich, aged 72, Rich- 
ard Morgan, esq. actuary of the: Norwich Union 
Life Assurance Office. 

At Ticehurst, aged 70, Dr. Newington, pro- 
prietor of the asylum at that place. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, Anthony Nicol, esq. 
lately an alderman of that town, and formerly of 
Dowgate-wharf, London. 

At Northfleet, Kent, aged 55, John Palin, esq. 
LL.D. late of Barnes-green, Surrey. 

At Swanscombe, Anna Russell, of Belmont, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Michael Russell, esq. 

At Ryde, aged 16, Adelaide, third dau. of the 
late Commander Shallard, R.N. 

May 14. At Loose-hill, aged 59, Mary, relict of 
George Addison, esq. of Offham, Kent. 

Aged 77, Wm. Siria, esq. of Harford-st. Cathay, 
formerly of the 2nd Royal Veterans. 

Aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. James 
Sperling, late of Monk’s Lodge, Great Maplestead, 
and second dau. of the late William Bullock, esa. 
of Shelley-house. 

May 15. At Old Cassop, Durham, aged 69, Paul 
Anderson, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 80, Mary-Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. John Brickdale Blakeway, F.S.A. in- 
cumbent of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and joint- 
author of the History of that town. 

At Bathampton, Bath, aged 86, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. Charles Cole, formerly Rector of Stutton, 
Suffolk. 

At North-end, Crayford, Kent, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Colyer, esq. 

At Evington, aged 90, Mary, relict of Edward 
Davenport, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 60, Henry Fothergill, esq. 

At Ottery St. Mary, aged 48, John Hyfield Gar- 
land, esq. 

Aged 63, Harriott, wife of Edward Grant, esq. of 
Highbury-pl. 

At North Lodge, Teddington, Eliza, third dau. 
of the late George Hartwell, esq. of Laleham, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At the house of Beauvoir Brock, esq. Lough- 
borough, within eleven months after her marriage, 
and seven days after the birth of a son, aged 27, 
Sarah-Ann, wife of Joseph Singleton Seed, esq. of 
Cheadle Bulkeley, Cheshire. 

In Hanover-st. aged 79, William Winstanley, 
M.D. of West Cliff, Preston, one of Her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the co. of Lancaster. 

May 16. At the residence of her son in Devon- 
port Dockyard, Wilhelmina, relict of Thomas 
Thynne Folds, formerly surgeon of H. M. Dock- 
yard at Sheerness. 
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Rosetta, dau. of the late Comm. France, R.N. 

At Gover Villa, near Honiton, aged 60, Geor- 
giana, youngest dau. of the late Edw. Honywood, 
LL.D. Rector of that place. 

May \7. At Wyke’s-court, Bridport, aged 66, 
Mary, wife of Thomas Collins Hounsell, esq. 

At Marlborough, aged 75, Martha, relict of G. 
May, esq. 

At Ramsgate, aged 68, Lieut. Edward Edwin 
Morgan, R.N. After serving several years in the 
Rose and North Star on the South American and 
East India stations, he was made Lieut. 1845, and 
appointed to the Agincourt 72. In July 1846, 
having been appointed to the Hazard 18, he served 
in the expedition under Sir T. J. Cochrane against 
the Sultan of Borneo. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Robertson, relict of Major 
Robertson, of Cray, Perthshire. 

At Honiton, aged 74, Mary, relict of E. Stamp, 


~, Little Somerford, Wilts, William Tillotson, 
esq. M.A. of Harewood-sq. London, barrister-at- 
law, and formerly fellow of St. Peter’s-college, 
Camb. He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple May 11, 1832. 

At Ealing, Middlesex, Frederick-Watson, third 
son of J. Snaith Rymer, of Whitehall-pl. solicitor. 

May 18. At Kilfane glebe, Amy, wife of Capt. 
Chamberlain, late of the Buffs, youngest dau. of 
the Ven. Crinus Irwin, Archdeacon of Ossory. 

At Orleans, Louisa, relict of Lt.-Col. Cocks, R.E. 

At Cardiff, aged 45, Thos. Evans, esq. solicitor. 

At Haverstock-hill, aged 67, W. C. Landzelle, 


esq. 

At Colchester, aged 78, William Scragg, esq. 

At Hertford, aged 58, Miss Thompson, who was 
34 years mistress of the girls’ school at Christ’s 
Hospital. 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, Frances-Asser, wife of 
John Gregory Welch, esq. late of Arle House. 

May 19. At Sangnée, near Liege, aged 63, Su- 
sanna, relict of George M. Box, esq. late of En- 
field and Doctors’-commons. 

At Newington, Oxf. aged 80, Peter Cotes, esq. 
late of Ticton-bridge, near Beverley. 

At the house of her brother-in-law Henry Cribb, 
esq. Bishop’s Stortford, Sarah-Lincoln, widow of 
John Jennings Cribb, esq. formerly of Cambridge, 
surgeon, third dau. of the late Nathaniel Rix, esq. 
of Blundestone, Suffolk. 

At Bridlington Quay, Yorksh. Hannah-Frances, 
second dau. of the late John Day, gent. Wymond- 
ham, Leic. and niece of Robert Day, esq. Belgrave. 

At Winchester, aged 56, Mary-Ann, relict of 
James V. Earle, esq. 

In Cambridge-terr. Hyde-park, aged 76, Sophia- 
Elizabeth, relict of Robert Kirby, esq. of Cannon- 
street, City. 

In Eaton-pl. Sidney, relict of John Madocks, 
esq. of Glanywern, Denbighshire. 

At Camden Town, aged 75, J. M. Meyers, esq. 
late of Calcutta; and on the 17th, Henry Albert 
Weston, aged 5 months, his grandson, and young- 
est son of H. Meyers, esq. of Norwood. 

Aged 68, John Gardner Rolls, esq. of Chelsea. 

In New Milman-st. aged 73, Eliza-Esther, widow 
of Roger Shine, esq. 

At Foot’s-Cray Place, Kent, Harriette, wife of 
W. Vansittart, esq. 

At Wilton, Taunton, Harriet, relict of J. W. 
Warren, esq. 

May 20. At Oswaldkirk, aged 88, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Comber, Rector of Os- 
waldkirk. 

Aged 56, Martha, wife of John Booth Freer, 
M.D. of Brentford Butts, formerly of Leicester, 
second dau. of the late Sir William Walker. 

Aged 62, Thomas Eyre Lee, esq. of Birmingham. 

At Exeter, aged 83, Commissary-Gen. Charles 
Palmer. 

May 21. In Gloucester-sq. Hyde-park, aged 76, 
William Wyckham Cowell, esq. late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 
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At Funchal, Madeira, aged 34, Dorothea-Julia, 
only dau. of the late Rey. Brownlow Poulter, 
Rector of Buriton, Hants. 

At Puttenham Priory, Surrey, Fanny, wife of 
Richard Sumner, esq. 

At the house of his friend, Thomas Stephings, 
esq. Barnsbury-road, aged 34, Dr. William Web- 
ber, surgeon, R.N. 

In Woburn-sq. aged 27, Thomasine-Elizabeth, 
wife of John Price Williams, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Wood, esq. W.S. 
youngest surviving son of Lord Wood, one of the 
judges of the court of session in Scotland. 

May 22. At Southampton, Ann-Dowse, wife of 
Thomas Bradby, Comm. R.N. 

At the residence of her son-in-law G. W. Lovell, 
esq. in Mornington-cresc, aged 81, Ann, widow of 
Willoughby Lacy, esq. 

At Sydenham-hill, aged 35, Edward Lawes, esq. 
barrister-at-law, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers, eldest son of the late Mr. 
Serjeant Lawes. 

At Chepstow-villas West, aged 26, Octavius, 
third son of George Scholey, esq. of Westbourne- 
terrace. 

At Southmolton, Lewis Southcomb, esq. son of 
the late Rev. John Southcomb, Rector of Rose Ash. 

At Romsey, aged 77, Sarah, widow of Thomas 
Tylee, esq. formerly of Devizes. 

At Boulogne, aged 40, Harry Farr Yeatman, 
esq. late of Manston House, Dorset. 

May 23. At Bath, aged 74, the wife of the late 
H. Bernard, esq. surviving her husband only a 
fortnight. = 

At Southampton, Caroline, wife of Vice Adm. 
Thomas Brown. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 19, Sir Charles 
Forbes, 2d Bart. of Newe and Edinglassie, Aber- 
deenshire (1823). He succeeded his grandfather 
the late Sir Charles Forbes in 1849; and is suc- 
ceeded by his uncle, now Sir Charles Forbes, born 
in 1803, who married in 1830 the second dau. of 
George Battye, esq. of Kensington. 

Aged 51, Mary-Anne, wife of Baker Gabb, esq. 
of Lilwyndu-court, Abergavenny, and eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Stead, esq. of Gloucester-st. 
Queen-sq. London. 

At Exeter, aged 73, Henry Platel, esq. formerly 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Brixton, aged 73, Andrew Flude Thomas, 
esq. formerly of Mark-lane, City. 

May 24. At Knightsbridge, aged 62, the Hon. 
John Coventry, of Burgate House, Hants. brother 
of the late George-William Earl of Coventry, and 
uncle to the present Earl. He married Elizabeth, 
dau. of the Rev. G. Wilson, and had issue three 
sons, of whom the eldest is the Rev. John Coven- 
try, Rector of Tywardreath, Cornwall, and the 
youngest, Charles-Farmer, a Lieut. R.N., and two 
daughters. 

While on a visit to his son the Rev. E. B. Eve- 
rard, Stanhoe parsonage, aged 78, Scarlet Everard, 
esq. late of King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

At Edinburgh, aged 76, Lady Grant of Rothie- 
murchus. 

At London-road, Brighton, aged 67, B. Ward, 
esq. 

May 25. At Hampton Court Palace, aged 72, 
Lady Sarah Bayley, fourth dau. of George-Bussey 
late Earl of Jersey. She was married in 1799 to 
Charles Nath. Bayley, esq. 

In Hanover-st. Hanover-sq. Elizabeth, relict of 
Ambrose Born, esq. whose death she survived 
only three months. . 

At Lancaster, John Massey Hutchinson, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of Heversham, Bucks, and Cod- 
rum, Cork, Ireland. He was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple, Jan. 27, 1815. 

At Brackley, aged 57, William Lee, esq. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, aged 
78, Elizabeth, wife of Professor Narrien. 

Mary-Ann, wife of Richard Weller, esq. of the 
Elms, near Maidenhead, 
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May 26. At Plymouth, aged 83, Isaac Black- 
burn, esq. formerly of Turnchapel. 

At Bideford, North Devon, aged 82, Henry 
Charles Boisragon, M.D. late of Cheltenham. 

At Ickleford House, near Hitchin, aged 62, 
Thomas Cockayne, esq. 

At Howley-place-v illas, aged 40, Archibald Hay, 
esq. late Capt. in the 89th and 86th Re: gts. youngest 
son of the late Gen. Sir James Hay, K.C.H. 

After a prolonged illness, ensuing on measles, 
aged 33, the wife of Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart. 
M.P. She was the eldest dau. and co-heir of Wm. 
FitzGerald, esq. was married in 1837, and has left 
issue. 

At Pembroke House, Jersey, Thomas-Chatham, 
youngest son of William Grey Pitt, esq. 

At Enfield, aged 79, Henry Sawyer, esq. solici- 
tor, upwards of 52-years vestry clerk of that parish. 

At Clifton, Anne, widow of the Rev. Charles 
Steir, Vicar of Axminster, Devon. 

At Aharacle, near Strontian, Argyleshire, aged 
82, David Stewart, esq. late of Great Russell-st. 

At Cherry Hinton, Camb. aged 33, Thomas 
Matcham Woollard, esq. of New City-chambers, 
Bishopsgate-st. 

May 27. John Bury, esq. of Scarborough. 

At his chambers, in the Albany, aged 63, Major- 
Gen. Martin, of Enfield. 

Aged 40, James Phelps, esq. eldest son of the 
late Rev. James Phelps, and late Capt. in the 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

At Rome, aged 64, Dr. Plenderleath, of Rams- 
gate. 

At Ponder’s-end, Enfield, aged 63, Ann, wife of 
William Naylor, esq. 

Aged 65, Mr. William Tubbs, Harbour-master 
of Southampton for a period of thirty-four years. 

May 28. At Edinburgh, aged 78, William 
Erskine, esq. late of Bombay. 

At Dulwich, aged 28, Christ. Thos. Hore, esq. 
R. 

At Devonport, aged 66, George Procter, csq. 

In Gower-st. aged 80, Susannah, widow of Na- 
thaniel Saxon, esq. 

Ann, wife of Edward Sharwood, esq. of Tolling- 
ton Park, Hornsey-road. 

At Thornton-heath, Croydon, Jane-Martin, wife 
of William Williams, esq. formerly of Holloway. 

May 29, At Ryde, aged 54, William Butt, esq. 
solicitor, and clerk to the Town Commissioners. 

At Greenfort, Ramelton, Ireland, aged 25, W. 
G. F. Copland, eldest son of the late William Cop- 
land, esq. Clapham, Surrey. 

At Ramsgate, aged 71, Mary, widow of Samuel 
Gibbs, esq. 

At Sedan, Major Charles Hill, retired full-pay, 
54th Regt. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, aged 65, Anne- Charlotte, 
widow of John Loudon M‘Adam, esq. 

At Petersham, aged 82, Mrs. Alice Martin. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Marianne, relict of Lieut. 
John Masters, Royal Newfoundland Comp. 

At Brixton, aged 71, Samuel Millington, esq. 

At Reading, aged 58, Mary-Wick, relict of 
Robert Hallett Sweeting, esq. surgeon, of Char- 
mouth, Dorset, dau. of the late William Peyton, 


Sq. 

itay 30. At Devizes, where she had resided 
many years, aged 95, Mrs, Alison, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. John Blackburn, formerly of Newbury. 

In Upper Brook-st. aged 52, the Right Hon. 
Anne Lady Colville, widow of Adm. Lord Colville. 
She was the 4th daughter of Edward Ist Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, by Anne, dau. of George Philip Towry, 
esq. She became the second wife of Lord Colville 
in 1841, and his widow in 1849. 

At Newton-le-Willows, Bedale, Yorkshire, aged 
88, John Forster, esq. formerly of the firm of 
Oddie, Forster, and Lumley, Carey-st. London. 

At Cerne Abbas, aged 57, Ann, wife of John 
Frampton, esq. 

At his chambers, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s- 
inn, of confluent smallpox (having been twice 
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vaccinated), aged 34, William Henley Gibbon, esq. 
of the firm of Langley, Gibbon, and Co. Great 
James-st. Redford-row. 

Aged 49, Elizabeth, wife of Charles Hancock, 
esq. of Oxford-terrace, Upper Holloway. 

At the Lake, Highclere, the seat of his nephew 
the Earl of Carnarvon, aged 49, the Hon. Edward 
Charles Hugh Herbert, of Tittern House, near 
Taunton. He married in 1833 Elizabeth, dau. of 
S. Escott, esq. of Hartrow Hall, and by that lady, 
who died in 1840, has left an only son. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, aged 25, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rey. S. C. Mason, also her infant dau. aged 
3 days. 

At Addison-terrace, Notting-hill, aged 3, Ro- 
bert Gould Rennie, eldest son of John Rennie, 
esq. J.P.; followed on June the 5th, by his father, 
aged 35; also on the 7th by his mother, Susan, 
aged 28; and on the 10th by Mary Gould, his 
aunt, eldest and third dau. of the Rev. John 
Gould, B.D. Rector of Beaconsfield, Bucks, all of 
malignant scarlet fever. 

At Gloucester, aged 71, Amos Sleed, esq. 

At Hessle, near Hull, aged 45, John Spicer, esq. 

In Upper Harley-st. Elizabeth, wife of John 
Godfrey Teed, esq. Q.C. 

At Dover, George Webb, esq. of Leicester. 

At Andilly, near Paris, Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late George Wroughton, esq. of Adwick Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

May 31. At Ockbrook, near Derby, the Rev. W 
W. Essex Bishop, of the Moravian Church. 

At the Coté d’Ingouville, near Havre, the wife 
of Charles Latham, esq. 

Lately. At Natal, Cape of Good Hope, aged 30, 
David, eldest son of James Carnegy Arbuthnott, 
of Balnamoon, Forfarshire, esq. 

Commander Joseph West,R.N. He entered the 
navy June 1807, as volunteer on board the Teme- 
raire 98, at Portsmouth ; and was twice wounded 
in cutting out gun-boats from Bantam, in the 
island of Java. In 1809 he was present in an 
attack upon a body of Malay pirates ; and at the 
capture in 1810 of the island of Banda Neira, he 
was one of those who escaladed the walls of the 
castle of Belgria. In 1811 he assisted at the cap- 
ture of Palambang and Sambas. He was made 
Lieutenant 1814, and Commander 1841, and served 
in the Hecate steam-sloop on the coast of Africa 
from June 1845 to the spring of 1847. 

At Clewer, aged 59, Captain Robert Winter- 
bottom, late of the Ist Life Guards. 

June 1. At Upwell, Camb. aged 20, Caroline- 
Bethiah, second dau. of Stanslip Palmer, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 28, Georgina-Harriet, 
dau. of George Barttelot, esq. of Stopham, Sussex. 

At Maida Hill, aged 62, William Branscombe, 
esq. 

At Evington. Leic. aged 76, Col. John Dick Bur- 
naby, formerly of the Ist Regt. of Grenadier 
Guards, and for upwards of 30 years a Deputy- 
Lieut. and justice of the peace for the county of 
Leicester. He was the third son of the Rev. An- 
drew Burnaby, D.D. Archdeacon of Leicester and 
Vicar of Greenwich, by Anna, dau. and heir of 
John Edwyn, esq. of Baggrave Hall, co. Leic.; 
and he married in 1798 Henry-Anne, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Fowke, Bart. 

At Darmstadt, aged 76, Gottlieb Lewis Engel- 
bach, esq. formerly of the Audit House, Somerset 
House. 

At Kensington, aged 80, Frances-Eliza, relict of 
Thomas Remnant, esq. of Upper Kentish-town. 

At Conisbro’, near Doncaster, Emma, widow of 
Sir Philip Francis, K.B. (the reputed author of 
Junius), dau. of the late Rev. Henry Watkins, 
Prebendary of York and Southwell. 

June 2, In Bryanston-st. Cecil, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Arney, and second dau. of the Hon. 
and Very Rey. Edward Rice, D.D. Dean of Glou- 
cester. 

At Deptford Victualling-yard, John Brown, esq. 
R.N. many years medical store-keeper of that 
establishment. 
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In Burton-st. Eaton-sq. aged 21, Henry Hay 
Darling, youngest son of the late Major-Gen. 
Henry Chas. Darling, Lieut.-Governor of Tobago. 

At Parsloes, Essex, aged 8, Theodosia-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Richard Denman. 

At Yeovil, aged 63, George Mayo, esq. 

Aged 62, Robert Preston, esq. of Field House, 
Bridlington Quay. 

In Chesterfield-st. May-fair, Robert Ponsonby 
Staples, esq. 

Aged 76, John Lawrence Wright, esq. of Castor, 
near Peterborough. 

At Colletons, the residence of her son-in-law, 
James Ley Sanders, esq. aged 86, Elizabeth, widow 
of Jonathan Worthy, esq. of Exeter. 

June 3, At Foyle-park, Londonderry, aged 61, 
Lesley Alexander, esq. D.L. and J.P. for the said 
county. 

At le Abbey, Lynton, Devon, at the seat of his 
brother, aged 51, William Bailey, esq. of Strat- 
ford-pl. London. 

At Bushey-heath, aged 37, James-Sibthorpe, 
eldest son of George Barlow, esq. Westbourn-green. 

At Ramsgate, aged 73, George Bayly, esq. 

In St. George’s-pl. aged 69, Major-Gen. William 
Campbell, C.B. 

At the Grove, Epsom, aged 59, Elizabeth, wife 
of Robert Carter, esq. 

At Newport Pa: gnell, Mrs. 
of James Millar, esq. 

At Powick, near Worcester, aged 73, William 
Morton, esq. formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Notting- 
ham, aged 32, Miss Vavasour, dau. of the late 
Hon. Sir Edward Vavasour, Bart. 

At Stratford, Essex, Charlotte, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late James de Visme, esq. of 
New-court, Newent, Glouc. 

At Berry-Pomeroy, Devon, aged 59, 
George Waller, esq. late of Java. 

At Dringhouses, York, Frances, wife of M. A. 
Eason Wilkinson, esq. M.D. only dau. of the late 
John Barlow, esq. of Middlethorpe Hall, Yorkshire. 

June 4. Mrs. Ann Alsager, of Clapton-villas, 
Lower Clapton. 

At Durdham Down, aged 63, Mrs. Bevil. 

At Wilburton, Camb. Rebecca, youngest dau. of 
the late William Camps, esq. high sheriff of the 
counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon. 

At Carrick-on-Shannon, Ireland, aged 66, Henry 
Hamilton, esq. M.D. late surgeon 13th Light Inf. 

At Hastings, aged 20, Blanche-Emily, wife of 
Charles Henry Hawtrey, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 77, Thomas Kirwan, esq. 

At Skipton-in-Craven, Anna-Jane, relict of 
James Niven, esq. of Glenarm. 

At Cary House, Torquay, 
Parkin, esq. M.D. 

At Wimbledon, aged 19, gentleman cadet John- 
Longley, second surviving son of the late Briga- 
dier Raynsford, of H. H. the Nizam’s service. 

Aged 49, Harriet, wife of William Rickard, esq. 
of the Stock Exchange and Clapton. 

Aged 5, Edith-Fitzroy, child of Henry Wilson, 
esq. of Stowlangtoft Hall, Suffolk. 

June5. At Ferry Hill, aged 82, Mary, widow of 
Thomas Arrowsmith, esq. 

At Allerton Hall, near Liverpool, aged 79, the 
relict of Joseph Bradish, esq. of Kilkenny. 

At Faringdon, aged 74, Sarah, widow of Thos. 
Cotgreave, esq. of Faringdon. 

In Newington-pl. aged 66, Francis Feltoe, esq. 

In Dean-st. Park-lane, aged 65, Miss Founta in, 
late of Denham, Bucks. 

At Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, aged 56, 
John Gibson, esq. 

Aged 77 , Onesipherus Raworth, esq. of Leicester. 

June 6. John Benthall, esq. of Furzewell 
House, Torquay. 

At Cliffe Hall, Wilts, Louisa, widow of Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. D. Pleydell Bouyerie. She was 
the 2d dau. of Joseph May, esq. of Hill House ; 
was married in 1809 and left a widow in 1850, 
having had issue one daughter, who is the widow 


Knight Millar, widow 


James 


aged 59, Henry 
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of the Hon. Samuel Hay, brother to the Earl of 
Erroll. 

In the Harrow-road, Ellen, widow of the Rev. 
Dr. Richard Caddick, formerly Reader at Her 
Majesty’s Chapel, W hitehall. 

At Dalston, aged 88, Lydia, relict of Robert 
Carter, esq. of the Minories. 

At Bognor, aged 78, Hannah-Barbara, relict of 
Basil Francis, esq. 

Theresa-Louisa. eldest dau. of Benjamin Ha- 
worth, esq. of Hull-bank House, Yorkshire. 

At Little Durnford, Wilts, Fanny, youngest 
dau. of Edward Hinxman, esq. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Louisa Lygon. 

At Stour, Glouc. at an advanced age, 
Roderick Paton, esq. of Perthshire, N.B. 

At Newtown Ards, Ireland, Anne-Henrietta, 
wife of the Rev. Townley Bluckwood Price, and 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Henry Ward, uncle to 
Lord Viscount Bangor. 

Aged 79, at Hartford House, near Northwich, 
Cheshire, Thomas Jones Wilkinson, esq. 

At Barnes, Surrey, aged 75, Mrs. E. Wolfe. 

June7. Aged 58, Alice, relict of John Brooks, 
esq. of Clarendon House, Cheetham-hill, Manchr. 

In Eaton-pl. aged 23, Georgiana-Mary, dau. of 
the Hon. George and Lady Georgiana Cathcart. 

At Folkestone, aged 28, Alice-Elizabeth, wife of 
Alfred Eccles, esq. of Tunbridge Wells. 

At his father’s house, co. Kerry, aged 30, Hugh 

tichard Kirwan Hurly, esq. late of 38th Regt. 

At Bramford, Suffolk, aged 82, Elizabeth, relict 
of F. Saxe, esq. of Ipswich. 

At Dulwich-common, the residence of his son, 
aged 79, Joseph Stearns, esq. late of Kennington, 
Surrey. 

June 8. In Blomfield-terrace, Harrow-road, aged 
23, George Weston Cox, esq. 

In Westbourne-terr. Eliza, widow of John Geo. 
Donne, esq. 

At Walthamstow, Essex, aged 59, 
Holme Twentyman, esq. 

At Gisborough, aged 82, Mrs. Judith Williamson, 
sister of the late Rev. Thomas Pym Williamson, 
formerly incumbent of that place. 

At Beauchamp Washfield, at an advanced age, 
Mary-Peard, last surviving sister of the late John 
Worth, esq. of Worth House. 

June9. Aged 73, Obadiah Ayton, esq. surgeon, 
of Kenilworth. 

At Rathallen House, Sligo, Elizabeth, wife of 
Comm. George A. Bedford, R.N. 

At Chilham, David Alexander Gardiner Fell, 
esq. youngest son of the late David Fell, esq. of 
Caversham-grove, Oxon. 

Henry Keyser, esq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

Aged 45, at the house of her brother, at South 
Lambeth, Miss Shakspeare. 

At Eastleigh-lodge, Warminster, Wilts, aged 18, 
James-Frederick, only son of James Wapshare, 
esq. of Baker-st. Portman-sq. 

June 10. At Stamford, aged 80, Sarah, relict of 
Roger Baskett, esq. of Tickhill. 

Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry Borton of Middle- 
ton Tyas, near Richmond, and dau. of F. Carr, 
esq. of Barton-le-Street. 

At Harlow, Essex, aged 53, George Goodwin, esq. 

In Lambeth, aged 81, Elizabeth-Jane, relict of 
John Herring, esq. 

Suddenly at Chelmsford, W. 
Felsted. 

Aged 46, Win. Robinson, esq. of Gainsborough, 

In Gray’s-inn-sq. Andrew Thomson, jun. esq. of 
Glasgow, teacher of dancing to the Royal children. 

June \l. Aged 55, Ellen, wife of James Dug- 
dale, esq. of Ivy-bank, Burnley, Lancashire. 

In Grosvenor-pl. London, Lady Foulis, relict of 
Sir William Foulis, Bart. of Ingleby Manor. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Richard Francis Alex- 
ander Freeman, esq. formerly of Shooter’s-hill, 
Yorkshire. 

At Wigginton-hall, Salop, aged 53, Joshua Jones, 
esq. late of Bristol. 


Charles 


Lawrence 


Ridley, esq. of 
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At Cawthorne parsonage, 
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Yorkshire, Juliet- 


Frances, second dau. of the late and sister of the 
present John Parkinson, esq. of Sackville-st, Pic- 
cadilly. 

Janet, wife of the Rev. Thos. Sutton, B.A. Vicar 
of Marton, Linc. 

Aged 81, Mr. George Thomson, an extensive 
iron and coal master at Minera, near Wrexham. 
The unfortunate gentleman was riding across the 
Minera branch of the Shrewsbury and Chester 
Railway, when a train came up and the buffers of 
the engine struck the pony, which, with its rider, 
was thrown to a considerable distance. Mr. Thom- 
son was so seriously injured that he never re- 
covered consciousness, but died in about six 
hours. 

At Dundry, John Turner, esq. of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, Bristol. 

June 12, At Brook-hill, Wexford, Major Bury, 
H.E.LS., third son of the late James Bury, esq. of 
Leonard’s, Nazing, Essex. 

In Mount-place, London Hospital, Catherine- 
Moody, wife of T. W. Glanvill, esq. surgeon. 

At Ashford, at the house of Mr. Matson his son- 
in-law, aged 79, Thomas Miller, esq. late Capt. and 
Adj. of the East Kent Regt. of Militia. 

At South Liverpool, aged 29, Ellen, wife of the 
Rey. Stephen Brain Sutton, of St. Peter’s church, 
Everton. 

At Bearstead House, Kent, aged 83, Charles 
Wayth, esq. late a Major in the army, Capt. in the 
17th Light Dragoons, many years Staff Capt. and 
second in command at the cavalry depot at Maid- 
stone, and justice of the peace for Kent. 

At the Rocks, Rotherfield, aged 24, Elizabeth, 
wife of Selwyn Wilson, esq. R.N. 

June 13. At Brighton, aged 74, John Gorringe, 
esq. formerly of Motcombe Farm, Eastbourne. 
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Aged 71, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Kerswill> 
esq. of Devonport. 

Very suddenly, at Baleombe, Harriet, wife of 
Charles Francis Robinson, esq. of the Crown 
Office, and of Effingham, Surrey. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 43, George Robin- 
son, esq. 

At Worthing, Sussex, aged 69, Major William 
Stone, late of the Ist Regiment M.N.I. 

At Brompton-crescent, Louisa, the wife of 
Alexander Young, esq. 

June 14, At Mabledon, Tunbridge, aged 21, 
Lucy-Sophia, dau. of the late John Deacon, esq. 

At Dorchester, aged 81, Sarah-Emily, relict of 
F. B. Wright, esq. of Hinton Blewett, Somerset. 
She was the dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. William 
Wynyard, of Kensington Palace ; and, by her first 
marriage, mother of R. H. Bingham, esq. and the 
Rey. C. W. Bingham, of Bingham’s Melcombe, 
Dorset. 

June 15. Aged 68, Robert Clement, esq. of Nut- 
field-marsh, Surrey. 

At Shepperton, aged 41, Frederick Lindsay 
Cole, esq. second son of Capt. H. R. Cole, of Kew. 

At Addiscombe, aged 70, Edward, youngest son 
of late John Grantham, esq. of Snelsmore, Berks. 

Suddenly, aged 33, Lois, wife of the Rev. John 
Lockwood, Rector of Everingham, near York. 

Aged 40, Isabella-How, wife of Henry Mallory, 
esq. of Pentonville, third dau. of R. Pontifex, esq. 
of Southwark. 

June 16. In Portland-pl. the residence of his 
grandfather the Hon. Baron Platt, Septimus 
Lockyer Hart, infant son of the late S. V. W. Hart, 
Capt. of the 2nd Grenadier Regt. Bombay army. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 26, Helena-Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry Richards, 
incumbent of Horfield. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 














Deaths Registered he 3 
- 
Week ending §~ is oe Ee ea ere tee ee 2 3 
Saturday, Under 15 to| 60and Age not Total. Males. | Females, | 4 to 
15. | 60. | upwards. specified. a) 
May 29./| 428) 270; 18 — | 883! 477, 406 | 1416 
June 5. 481 335 184 — 1000 525 475 1556 
» 12.{| 435 | 296 167 — 898 449 449 | 1314 
» 19.) 396) 333 170 9 908 458 450 | 1586 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 25. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 


a. d, mE & s. d. a. x s. & a @ 
40 9 27 «5 20 2 30 7 32 0 31 9 


PRICE OF HOPS, June 28. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 12s. to 61. 68.—Kent Pockets, 67. 5s. to 77. Os. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jou 28. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 37. 15s. to 41. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 28. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


SE aguas @reeee sams 
|, Serre 
WOM sc cssineesidacaceans 
POND isa nsreaiad worecee 


8d. to 3s. 10d. 
8d. to 3s. 10d. 
8d. to 4s. Od. 
8d. to 3s. 8d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jung 28. 
Beasts......... 3,977 Calves 421 
SheepandLambs 31,370 Pigs 620 


COAL MARKET, Junu 235. 


Walls Ends, &c. 11s. 6d. to 21s. Od. per ton. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. 


Other sorts, lls. 6d. to 14s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 40s, 0d- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1852, both inclusive. 





























| , 69 fair, cloudy | 15 | 58 | 65 | 52) , 48} do. do. do. 
31 | 53 | 57 | 45) , 77 | do. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm, . 
ia |. : we of 
segiig 8s g S238] 2 (33) € 
mPEISE SS Deu D>EDE io te} £ 
SSi°S\ Ss os! a Weather. ||2),5 55] 5 jos] @ Weather. 
aalga|" a7) 8 | IPAios| “ 
May) ° *| ° i. pts._| June ° | ° | ° in, pts. || 
26 | 50 | 52 | 52 29, 82 heavy rain || 11 | 53 | 55 | 49 29, 51 | cloudy, rain 
27 | 50 | 54 49 , 87 (cloudy, fair | 12 | 53 | 58 | 52| , 67 | do. fair 
28 | 50; 57 | 51 | =, 71 | fair | 13 | 60} G4 51 | , 69 | fair, edy. rain 
29| 46 57 44) , 67 constant rain) 14 | 58 | G4) 52) , 24) do. do. do. 
30 | 48 | 57 | 47 | 
16 | 58 | 65 | 55 | , 44 do.do.rn.cldy. 


85 | do. do. | 17 | 58| 63 | 54) , 47 | do. do. do. 

















2) 55 62 | 52 | , 84/rain,cldy.fair| 18 | 53 | 65 | 55 , 57 | do. do. do. 
3| 57 62 51 | }75/\do.do.do. | 19| 60 | 67 | 55 , 65 | do.do.do.th.l. 
4) 5763 51 | , 76} fair, do. rain || 20 | 58 | 67 | 5 , 77 | do. do. do. 
5 | 57 | 66 | 57| 391 |do.do.do. || 21 | 59| 68 | 54 5 57|do. do. 
6 57 | 66 57 | =, 75| do. do. shwrs.'| 22 | 60 | 66 | 56, 65) do. do. 
7| 57 64 57) , 53) constant rain | 23 | 60 | 69 | 54 , 71 | do. do. 
8 | 60 69 58| ; 67|cdy.fr.shwry.| 24 | 60 | 67 | 57 , 96 |do. do. 
9} 57 Gl | 55| ; 57 | const.hvy.rn.|) 25 62 | 71 | 62 , 99| fine, do. 
10 | 57 | 53 48 ° bf lInvy.ra.edy.tr.| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

etitgsif. & #88 3 

s; 9° ®2o ow 9 , FRNA Ny s 

min Og 06 CO FE ..2-.883 28 Ex. Bills, 

& | ae ne 8 Sees sf ma £1000. 

ee ae as FM esge" | € 

Zz Alo " | <9 5 

28 221 99} 100 1013 63 —— 1103274 | 83 pm. 73 pm. 

292213, 993 1003 1013 7 983 ——_—— 84 pm. 78 pm. 

31——| 992 | 1003 1023 —-——————; 86 pm. | 80 77 pm. 

1'202 | 99% 1008 1023 7 ————276 ————__ 81 pm 

2222 992 1002 102} 9923 —-—— 88 pm. | 81 79 pm. 

3222 99% 1003 1023 62 1123 —_—_ 79 81 pm. 

+ 993 —— 276 9390pm. 80 pm. 





— — 88pm. 80 83 pm. 
———, 88 pm. | 83 pm. 

— 88pm. | 78 81 pm. 
—— 111} —— 9088 pm. 76 79 pm. 


pos 
—_—_——- > 75 pm 





















































11,223 | 100 1012 103 63 ——-————8689pm. 76 74 pm. 

12 2233 100} 103. —— —— —— —- ———— 73 74 pm. 

14—— 1003 103. —— —— —— —— 26 89 pm., 73 pm. 

15 2233 1003 103 7 ——————8689pm. 76pm. 

16 2223 1003 103 7 —————— 86pm. 74 pm. 

17,2233 1003 103 63 ———— 86 pm. 74 pm. 

18 100; -——1033 7 —————— 86pm. 74 77 pm. 

19——._ 1008 1035 7 ————— 86pm. | 75 74pm. 

212233 101 1684 —.-|..|--| $6 pm. | 78 -75 pen. 

22224 1012 1043, 62 ——————91 88 pm. 76 78 pm. 
23224 1013 70 ad ne ee eT ae { 
24224 , 1013 1043 7 —————— 8891 pm. 76 79 pm. 

25 223% 1018 1042 6% ———— 88pm. | 76pm. 

262243 1018 104Z 62 100? -—-—— 88 pm. 76 pm. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. Bs NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








